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Continuation of Book IV, 

^Ife Samyard Curats^s Profession cf Faith 

Continued. 

** TT is pretended that every one contributes 
I to the publick good for his own intereft; 
but whence comes it that the virtuous 
man contributes to it to his prejudice? Caa 
a man lay down his life for his own intereft t 
It is certain all our adions are influenced by a 
view to our own good j but otnlefs we take niora{ 
good into the account, none but the a&ions of 
the wicked can ever be explained by motives of 
private iotereft« We imagine, indeed, no more 
.will be attempted -, as that would be too abomi-^ 
nablc a kind of philofophy, by which we (houlcl 
be puzzled to account for virtuous adlions ; ot 
could cxt'r icate ourfelves out of the difficulty only 
by attributing them to bafe deiigas and finifter 
You III. B views» 
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views, by debafing a Socrates and calumniating 
a iegulus. , If ever fuch doArines (hould.take* 
jife among' us, the voice of natureas well asof 
reafon would check their growth, and leave not 
even one of thofe who inculcate them the. fim- 
plelexcufe of being fincere. 

**/It is not my defign hefre to en^er into fuch 
metaphyfical inveftigations, as furpafs both your 
capacity and mine, and which in fa£l are ufelefs, 
I have already told you J would not talk philo- 
fophy^to yoQ, but- only affift you to confalt your 
jown heart. Were all the philofophers in Eu- 
rope to proye me in the wrong, yet, if you were 
fenfible I was in the right, I fhould deflre 
nothing more. 

, *' To this end you need only to diftinguifh 
between our acquired ideas, and our natural fen- 
timents, for we are fenfible before we are intel- 
ligent ; and, as. we do not learn to defire our 
own good and to avoid what is evil, but poflefs 
this defire immediately from nature, fo the love 
of virtue and hatred of vice are as natural as 
the love of ourfelves. The operations of con- 
fcience are not intelleftual, but fentimentalj 
for though all our ideas are acquired from without, 
the fentiments which eftimate them arife from 
within : and it is by thefe alone, that we know 
the agreement or difagreement' which exrfts be- 
tween us and thofe things which ^ we ought^ to 
feekor fhun. 

*' Toexift is, with us, to be fenfible; our fen- 

fibility is inConteftibly prior to our intelligence, 

and we were poifefled of fentiment before we 

formed 
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formed ideas. Whatever was the caufe of pur 
Being, it hath provided for our prefervation in 
furnifhing us with fentiments agreeable to our 
conftitution, nor can it poifibly be denied that 
thefe at leaft are innate. Thefe fentiments are^ 
in the individual, the love 9f himfelf^ averfton 
to pain, dread of death, and the deflre of hap- 
pinefs. But if^ as It cannot be doubted, man 
is by nature a focial Being, or at leaft formed to 
l>ecome fuch, his fociability abfolutely requires 
that he (hould be furnifhed with other innate 
fentiments relative to his fpecies: for to con - 
fider only the phyfical wants of men, it would 
certainly be better for them to be dif|>eried than 
affembled, , i... 

" Now it is from this moral fyftem, formed 
by its duplicate relation to himfelf and his fel- 
low-creatures, that the impulfe of confciencc 
arifes. To know what is Virtuous, is not to 
love virtue. Man has no innate knowledge of 
virtue, but no fooner is it made known to him 
by reafon, than confciencc induces him to love 
and admire it:' this is the innate fentiment I 
mean> 

** I cannot think it impoffible, therefore, to 
explain, from natural C9nfe(;[uences, the inime^ 
dlate principle of confcience independent of 
reafon j arid^ though it were impoffible, it is not 
at aH necjeflary ; for fince thofe who rejefl: this 
principle (admitted, however, and acknowledged 
in general by all mankind) do not prove its non- 
exiftence, but content themfelves with affirming 
it only : when we affitm that it doth exift, we 

B z fland 
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aland at leaft on as good a footing as tliey ; 
,and have ^befides Aat internal teftimony for us, 
(the voice of confcience depofing in behalf of 
itfelf- If the firft glimmerings cC the under- 
ilanding dazzle our Tight ^nd make objeSs, ap- 
pear at firft 'obfcure or confufed, let us wait but 
a little while till our opticks recover themfelves 
jand gather ftrength, and we Ihall prefcntly fee 
thofefameobjefts, by the light of reafon,' to be 
fuch as nature at firft prefented them : or rather 
let us be more fimple and lefs vain j let us con- 
fine ourfelves to the fenfiments we firft difco- 
yered, as it is to thefe pur well-regulated ftu- 
4dies muft always recun 

<« O Confcicnce ! Confcience ! thou divine 
inftin6t, thou certain, guide of an ignorant and 
confined^ though intelligent and free Being; 
thou infallible judge of good and evil, who 
fnakeft man to refemble the Deity ; in thee con- 
fift the excellence of our nature and the mo- 
rality of our aftions : without thee I perceive 
jiothing in myfelf rfiat fliould elevate me abovje 
the brutes, except the melancholy privilege of 
wandering from errourtoerrour, by the affiftance 
cf an ungovernable underftanding and unprin- 
cipled reafon. 

*« Thank Heaven,' we are delivered from this 
formidable apparatus of {)hilofophy : we can be 
men without being fages ;. without fpending our 
days in the ftudy of morality we poffefs, at a 
cheaper rate, a more certain guide through the 
immenfe and perplexing labyrinth of human 
ppinions. It is not enough, however, that fuch 

a guide 
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arguide exifts, it is neceflary to know and follow 
him# If he fpeaks to all hearts, it may be faid- 
how comes it that fo few underftand him ? It is,, 
alas! becaufe he fpeaks to us in the language of } 
nature, which every thing confpires to make us | 
forget. Confcience is timid, fhe loves peace ; 
and retirement ; the world and its noife terrify' 
her: the prejudices fhe has been compelled to* 
give rife to are her moft cruel enemies, before 
whom fee is filent, or avoids their prefence;* 
Iheir louder voice entirely overpowers her's,- 
aaid prevents her being heard: fanaticifm coun- 
terfeits her nature, anddiftates in her name the" 
greateft of crimes. ThuSy ftom being often 
rcjeftcd, fhe at length ceafes to fpeak to us,, 
and anfwers not our enquiries after being 
long held in contempt,, alfo, it cofts lis as much 
trouble to recall, as it did at firfl to banifli her 
from our bofomsi 

** How often have I found myfelf fatigued in*' 
my refearches from my indifference ! How 
often hath uneafmefs and difguft, poifoning my^ 
meditations, rendered them infupportable! My 
infenfible heart was fufceptible only of a luke-- 
warm and languifhing zeal for truth; I faid 
to myfelf, why fhould I take the trouble to » 
feek after things that have no exiftence? Vir- 
tue is a mere chimera, nor is there any thing ^ 
defirable but the pleafures of fenfe. When a 
man hath once loft a tafte for the pleafures of 
the mind, how difficult to recover it! How 
much more difficult is it alfo \for one to acquire 
fttcha^tafle, who never poflcflTed it! If there be 

B 3- '^^' 
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in the world a man fo miferable as never to 
have done an adlion in his life, the remem- 
brance of which mull make him fatisfied with 
himfelf, that man muft be ever incapable of 
fuch a tafte ; and, for want of being able to per- 
ceive that goodnefs which is conformable to his 
nature, muft of necefSty remain wicked as he 
isy and eternally miferable. But can you be- 
lieve there exifts on earth an human creature fo 
depraved as never to have given up his heart to 
the inclinations of doing good ? The temptsitlon 
is fo natural and feduftive,. that it is impoiEble 
always to refift it„ and the remembrance of the 
pleafure it hath once given us, is fuificient to 
reprefent it to us ever afterwards. Unhappily 
this propenfity is at firft difficult to gratify; 
there are a thpufand reafons for our not com- 
plying with the dilates of our hearts; the falfe 
prudence of the world confines our good incli- 
nations to. ourfelves, and all our fortitude is 
neceflary to caft off the yoke. To take a plea- 
fure in virtue is the reward of having been vir- 
tuous, nor is this prize to be obtained till it be 
merited. Nothing is more amiable than virtue, 
but we muft poffefs it, in order to find it fuch. 
When we court at firft its embraces, it affumes, 
like Proteus in the fable, a thoufand terrifying 
forms, and difplays at laft, its own, only to 
thofe who are tenacious of their hold* 

" Wavering perpetually between my. natural 
fcntiments, tending to the general good of man- 
kind, and my reafon, confining every thing to 
my own, I ihould have remained all my life in 

this 
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this continual dilemma, doing evil yet loving 
good, in conftant 'Contradiftion ivithmyfelf, 
had not new knowledge enlightened my heart 5 * 
had not the truth, Which determined my opi- 
nions, afcertained alfo my condudl, ahd<ren- 
dered me confiftent. It is in vain to attempt' 
the eftablifliment of virtue on the foundation 
of reafon alone; what folidity is there ih fuch a 
bafe? Virtue, it is faid, is the love of order;. 
but can, or ought, this love of order to prevail 
over that of my own happinefs ? Let there be 
given me a clear and fuflicient reafon for my 
giving it the preference. This pretended prin- 
ciple is, at the bottom, only a mere play upon 
words ; as I may as well fay, that vice alfo con- 
fifts in .the love of order taken' in a different 
fenfe. There is fome kind of moral order in 
every thing that has fentiment and intelligence. 
The diflFerence is, that a good Being regulates 
himfelf according to the general order of things, 
and a wicked Being, regulates things agreeably 
to his own private intereft: the latter makes 
himfelf the centre pf all things, and the former 
meafures his radius, and difpofes himfelf in the< 
circumference. Here he is arranged, with re-- 
fpe^l to the common centre, as God, and witlv 
refpe£t to all concentrick circles, as his fellow- 
creatures. If there be no God, the wicked man- 
only reafons righ^, the good man is a mere fool* 
*' O my child ! may you be one day fenfible^ 
how great a weight we are relieved from, when,, 
baving exhaufted the vanity of human opinions,* 

B 4, and: 
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and tafted of the bitternefs of the paffions, we 

fee pjurfelyes at laft fo near thf path to wifdom^ 

the reward of our good a^ion^^ and . the fource 

of that happinefs we had defpaked to attam. 

Every duty prefcribed by the laws of nature, 

though almoft effaced from my heart by the 

injuiliceof mankind^ again revived at the name 

of that eternal juftice, which impofed them, 

and was a witnefs to my difcharge of them. I 

fee in my felf. nothing more than the work and 

inftrument of a fuperior Being, defirous of, and 

doing good; defirous alfo of efFeding mine, 

by the concurrence of my will to his own, and 

by my making a right ufe of my liberty. I ac- 

quiefcc in the regularity and order he hath efla- 

bjifhed, being certain of enjoying one day or 

other that order in my felf, and of finding my 

happinefs therein : for what can afford greater 

felicity than to perceive one's felf making a part 

of a fyflem, where every thing is conflrufted 

a right? On every occafion of pain or forrow 

I fupport them with patience, reflecting that 

they are tranfitory, and that they are derived 

from a body which is detached from my felf. 

If I do a good a6lion in fecret, I know that it is 

neverthelefs feen, and make the confideration 

of another li/e the rule of my conducft in this. 

If I am ever dealt with unjuflly, I fay to my felf, 

that }uft Being, who governs aU things, knows 

how to indemnify me. My corporeal necef- 

fities, and the miferies infeparable from this 

mortal life, make the apprehenfions of death 

more 
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more fupportable. I have hence fo many chains' 
the lefs to break when I am obliged to quit this 
mortal fcene. 

«* For what reafon my foul is thus fubjefted to 
the organs of fenfe, and chained to a body' 
which lays it under fo much reftrairit, I know 
Tiot; nor prefume to enter into the decrees of 
the Almighty. But, I may without temerity- 
form a modeft conjedlure or two on this head. 
I -refleft that, if the mind of man had remained « 
perfeftly free 'and pure, what merit could he 
have pretended to, in admiring and purfuing 
that order which he faw>already eftablifhed and 
which he would lie under no temptation to di-- 
fturb? It is true he would have been happy, - 
but he could not have attained that moft fublime- 
degree of felicity, the glory of virtue and the 
teftimonyof a good confcience; we fhould in ' 
fuch a cafe have been no better than the angels, ^ 
and without doubt a virtuous man will be one 
day much fuperior. Being united on eard\ to ^ 
a mortal body, by ties not lefs powerful than ^ 
jncomprehenlible, .the prefervation of that body ^ 
becomes the great concern of the foul,- and 
makes its prefent' apparent interefts contrary - 
to the general order of things, which it is never- 
thelefs capable of feeing and admiring. It. is 
in thi' fxtuation, that the making a good ufe of * 
his liberty becomes at once his merit and his ;• 
reward; and that he prepares for him felf eter- 
nal happinefs, in combating his earthly paflions, . 
and prefcrnng the primitive purity of his will. 

B 5 . •' But 
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** But even fuppofing that in our prefent ffate* 
of depravity, our primitive propenfities were: 
fuch as they ought to be, yet, if all our vices^ 
are derived from ourfelves, why do we com* 
plain that we are fubjefted by them ? Why 
do we impute to the Creator thofe evils which 
we bring on ourfelves, and thofe enemies we 
arm againft our own happinefs ?. Ah I let us not 
fpoil the man of nature, and he will always be 
virtuous without conftraint, and happy without: 
remorfe! The criminals,, wha pretend they are. 
compelled to fin,, are as falfe as they are wick- 
ed : is it poffibfe for them not to fee that the. 
weaknefs they complain of is their own work ;, 
that their firft depravation was owing to their 
Qwn will 5 that by their wilfully yielding at firft 
to temptations, they at length, find them irre.- 
fiftiblef It is tl-ue, they now cannot help their. 
Being weak, and wicked; but it is their fault, 
that they at firft became fo. How, eafily might 
men preferve the maftery over themfelves and 
their pafSons, even dbring life, if, before theit 
vicious habits are acquired, when the faculties 
of the. mind are juft beginning to be difplay- 
ed, they fhould emgloy themfelves on thofe. 
objeas which it is neceflarj for them to know> 
id order, to judge of thofe which are unknowiTj. 
if they were fincerely defir^us of acquiring 
knowledge, not with a view to make a parade 
jn the eyes of others, but in order ta render 
themfefves wife, good, and happy in the prac-r 
tice of their natural duties ! This ftudy appears 

' difficulty 
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difficult, becaufc.we only apply to it, after be- 
ing already corrupted by vice, and made flaves^ 
to-our paffions. We place our judgement and- 
efteem on objects before we arrive at the know- 
ledge of good and evil, and then referring every' 
thing to that falfe ftandard, we hold nothing in- 
its due eAimation. 

'* The heart, at a certain age, while it is yet 
free, arduous, reftlefs, and anxious after hap- 
pinefs, is ever feeking it with an impatient and 
uncertain curiofity ; when deceived by the fenfes, 
it fixes on the fliadow of if,, and imagines it to- 
be found where it doth not exift. This illufion^ 
hath prevailed too long with me. I difcovered 
it, alas 1 too late ; and have not been able en- 
tirely to remove it : no, it will remain with- 
me as long as this mortal body, which gave. 
rife to it. It may prove as fedu<Sive, however,. 
as it will, it can no longer deceive me. I 
know it for what it is, and even while I am- 
mifled by it defpife it. So far from efteeming 
it an objeft of happinefs,, I fee it is an obftacle 
to it. Hence, I long for that moment when 
I (ball fhake off this incumbrance of bodjr, andi 
b« myfelf, without inconfiftency or particip?- 
tion with, matter, and fliall depend on myfelf ; 
only to be happy. In. the mean time,. I make* 
myfelf happy in this life, becatife L hold the' 
evils of life as trifling in themfelves^ ,as almoft' 
foreign to my being ; and conceive at the fame 
time that all the real good which may thence be * 
deduced depends on myfelf. 
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** To anticipate as much as poffible that de- 
firable flate of happincfs, power, and liberty, I* 
exercife my mind in fublime contemplations. 
1 meditate on the order of the univerfe, not in- 
deed with a view to explain it by vain fyfteiiis, 
but to admire it perpetually, and to adore its all- 
wife Creator, whofe features I trace in his work- ' 
manfhip. With him I am thus enabled to con- 
verfe, and to exert my faculties in the contem- 
plation of his divine effence : I am affedied by 
his beneficence, I praife him for his mercies, but 
never fo far forget myfelf as to pray. For what 
fliould I afk of him ? That he fhould for my 
fake pervert the order of things, and work mi- 
racles in my favour? Shall I, who ought to Iqvc 
and admire above all things that order which 
is eft^blifhed by his wifdom, and maintained by 
his providence, defire that fuch order fhould be 
broken for me ? No 1 fuch. a rafh petition would 
rather merit punifliment than acceptance. Nor 
can I pray to him for the power of afting aright : 
for why (hould I petition for what he hath al- 
ready given me? Has he not given me con- 
fcience to love ^rtue, reafon to know what it is,' 
and liberty to make it my choice ? If I do tfvil 
I have no excufe ; I do it becaufe 1 will ; to de- 
fire him to change my will, is to require that of 
hjm which he requires of me; this would be to 
defire him to do my work, while I receive the 
reward. Not to be content with my fituation in 
the order of things, is to defire to be no longer 
a iaai\> it is to wiih things were olherwife con- 

lUtutcd 
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ftituted than they are, to wilh for evil and dif- 
order. No, thou fpurce of jufticc and trutli, . 
God ! merciful and juft ! placing my confidence 
in thee, the chief defire of my heart is, that thy. 
will be done. By rendering my will conforma— ' 
ble to thine, I a<9;-as thou doft, I acquiefce in- 
thy goodnefs, and conceive myfelf already a par* 
taJcer of that fupreme4elicity, which is its re- 
ward. 

** The only thing which, under a juft difE-< 
dence of myfelf, I requeft of him, or rather ex- 
pc<9: from his juftice, is that he will corred my 
errors when 1 go aftray. To be fincere, how- 
ever, I do not think my judgement infallible : : 
liich of my opinions, as feem to be the beft 
founded,, may, neverthelefs, be falfe 5 for what : 
man hath not his opinions, and how few are 
there who agree in every thing ? It is to no j 
purpofe that the illufions by which I am mifled ^ 
arife from myfelf j it is he alone can diffipate * 
them. I have done every thing in my power to • 
arrive at truth j but its fource is elevated beyond . 
my reach: if my faculties fail me, in what am 
I culpable? It is neceflary for truth to ftoop to 
my capacity," 

The cood Priest fpoke with fome earneft- 
Aefs; he was moyed, and I was alfo greatly 
affeded. I imagined myfelf attending to the 
divine Orpheus, finging his hymns and teaching 
mankind the worihip of the gods. A number of 
0bj^iQUSy however, to what he had iaid, fug- 

gefted 
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gefted themfeltres ; though I did not urge one,, 
becaufe they were lefs folid tjian perplexing^ and. 
though not convinced, I was, neverthelefs, per- 
fuaded he was in the right. In proportion as 
he fpoke to me from the convidion of his own 
confcience, mine confirmed me i^n. the truth of 
what he faid. 

** The fentiments you have been delivering 
(faid I to him) appear newer to me in what you 
confefs yourfelf ignorant of, than in what you 
profefs to believe. I fee in the latter nearly that» 
theifm or natural religion which Chriftians af- 
fe£l to confound with atheifm and impiety, 
though in fa£t diametrically oppofite. In the 
prefent fituation of my mind, I find it difficTilt 
to adopt precifely your opinions, and to be aS' 
wife as you. To be, at leaft as fincere, how- 
ever, I will confult my own confcience on thefe 
points. It is that internal fentiment which, ac-« 
cording to your example, ought to be my con-- 
du£lor, and you have yourfelf taught me, that, 
after having impofed filence on it, for a long- 
time, it is not to be awakened again in a mo-> 
ment, I will treafure up your difcourfe in my 
heart, and meditate thereon. If, when I have 
duely weighed it, I am as much convinced as 
you, I will truft you as my apoftle, and will be* 
your profelyte till death. Go on, however, . to 
inftrud me: you have only informed me?of half 
what I ought to know. Give me your thoughts* 
of revelation, the fcriptures, and thofe myfte- 
itou$ do6Uines, concerning, which I have been^ 

ini 
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in the dark from my infancy, without being able 
to conceive or believe them, and yet not know- 
ing how either to admit or reject them/* 

*• Yes, my dear child (faid he) I will proceed- 
to tell you whiat I think further ; I meant not ta 
open to you my heart by halves : but the deiire 
which you exprefs to be informed in thefe par- 
ticulars was necefTary to authorife me to be to- 
tally without referve^ I have hitherto told yoa 
nothing but what I thought might be ufeful'to-. 
you, and in the truth, of which I am moft firmly 
perfuaded« The examination^ which I. am now 
going to make is very di&rent; prefenting ta 
my view nothing but perplexity, myfteriouihefs,^ 
and oblcurity.: 1 enter on it, therefore, with di- 
flruft and uncertainty ; I almoft. tremble to de-^ 
termine about any thing, and (hall rather infor^a^ 
you, therefore, of my doubts than of my opi- 
nions. Were your own fentiments more con- 
firmed, I fhould hefitate to, acquaint you with, 
mine; but. in your prefent fceptical fituation^. 
you will be a gainer by thinking as I do*. Let. 
my difcourfe, howjever^ carry with, it no greater, 
authority than t^at of reafonj for I pjainly con— 
fefs myfelf ignorant, whether 1 am ia the right/ 
or wrong. It is difficult,, indeed, in all difcuf- 
fions, not to aflume fometimes an affirmative: 
tone^ but remember thaJt all my affirmations, ioi 
treating thefe mattery, are only fo many rationaL 
doubts. I. leave yoa. to inveftigate the truth o£ 

them 






• *" Tbis I conceive^, is what the good civale mtana tm , 
Iky .alio 19 the publick^ 
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them; on my p^rt, I can only piromifeto be 

fincere. 

«* You will find my expofition treat of nodiing 
more than natural religion : it is very ftrange 
that we (hould ftand in need of any other! 
By what means can I find out fiich necefEty f 
In what refpeft can I be culpable, for ferving : 
Ood agreeably to the dilates of the underftand- 
ihg he hath given me, and the fentiments he 
hath implanted in- my heart ? What purity of ' 
morals, what fyftem of faith ufeful to man, orr 
honourable to his Creator, can I deduce from 
any pofitive do£lrines, that 1 cannot deduce as 
well without it, from a good ufe of my natural r 
faculties ? Let any one fliow me what can be 
added, either for the glory of God, the good of v 
fociety, or my own advantage, to the obliga-- 
ttons we are laid under by nature; ler him (how 
mc what virtue can be produced from any new • 
worfhip, which is not alfo the confequerice of : 
mine. The moft fublime ideas of the Deity are 
inculcated by reafon alone. Take a view of the 
works of nature, liftento th« voice within, and 
then tell mc what God hath omitted to fay to 
your fight, yourconfcience, your underftanding? 
Where are the men who can tell us more of: 
him than he thus telU us of himfelf? Their re- 
velations only debafe the Deity, in afcribing. to ' 
him human paffions. So far from giving us en-> 
lightened notions of the Supreme Being, their . 
particular tenets, in my opinion, give us the 
moft obTcure and conf ufed ideast To the incon- > 

ceirable 
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ceiveabLe myfteries by which the Deity is hid 
from our view, they add th« moft abfurd con*^ 
tradl£):ions. They ferve to make man proud^ 
perfecutingy and cruel ^ inftead of eftabliihiiig^ 
peace on earth, they bring fire and fword. I afk. 
myfelf to what good purpofe tends all this,, 
without being able to refolve the queftion. Ar- 
tificial religion prefents to my view only the 
wickedne(s and miferies of mankind. 

*' I am told, indeed, that revelation is neceflary 
to teach mankind the manner in which God 
would be fervedj as a proof of this, they bring 
the diverfity of whimfical modes of worfliip. 
which prevail in the world; and that without 
remarking that this very diverfity arifes from 
tbe whim of adopting revelations. Ever fince 
men have taken it into their heads to make 
the Deity fpeak, every people make him fpeak 
in their own way, and fay what they liJ^e beft. 
Had they liftened only to what the Deity hath 
faid to their hearts, there would have been but^ 
one religion on earth. 

" It is neceflary that the wor(hip-of G63 (hould i 
be uniform, I would have it fo: but is this a. 
point fo very important, that the whole appara- 
tus of\divine power was neceflary to eftablifh 
it? yLet us not confound the eeremonials of re- 
ligion with religion itfelf.. The worfhip of 
God demands that of the heart ; and tbis^ when . 
it is fincere, is ever uniforTny^tncn m'uft enter- ^. 
tain very ridiculous notions of the Deity, indeed, 
if they imagine be can intereft hiaifelf.in the 

gpwa< 
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-sf. gown or caiTock of a prieft, in the order of 
ivords he pronounces, or in the geftures and 
genuflexions he makes at the altar. Alas! my 
x^ friend, where is the ufe of kneeling ? Stand as 
upright as you will, you will be always near 
enough the earth. God requires to be worfhip- 
ped in fpirit and in truth: this is a duty incum- 
bent on men of all religions and countries. With 
regard to exterior forms, if, for the fake of 
peace and good order, their uniformity be ex- 
pedient, it is merely an affair of government; 
the adminiftration of which furely requires not 
the aid of revelation. 

•* I did not fet out, at firft, with thefe reflec- 
tions. Hurried on by the prejudices of educa- 
tion, and by that dangerous felf-conceit, which 
ever elates mankind above their fphere, as I 
could not raife my feeble conceptions to the Su- 
preme Being, I endeavoured to debafe him to 
my ideas. Thus I conneded relations infinitely 
diftant from each other, comparing the incom- 
prehenfible nature of the Deity with my own. 
I required ftill further a more immediate com- 
munication with the Divinity, and more parti- 
cular inftruiSlions concerning his will : not con- 
tent with reducing God to a fimilitude with 
man, I wanted to be further diftingui(bed by his 
favour, and to enjoy fupernatural lights: I 
longed for an exclufive and peculiar privilege of 
adoration, and that God fhould have revealed to 
me what he had kept fecret from others^ or that 

others 
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Others ihould not underftand his revelations fo 
well as myfelf. 

•* Looking on the point at which I was arrived, 
at that whence all believers fet out, in order to 
reach an enlightened mode of worfhip, I re- 
garded natural religion only as the elements of 
all religion. I took a furvey of that variety of 
fefls which are fcattered over the face of the 
earth, and who mutually accufe each other of 
falfehood and errour : I afked which of them was 
the right ? Every one of them in their turns an- 
fwered their's, I and my partizans only think 
truely ; all the reft are miftaken. But, how do 
you know that your feSi is in the right ? Becaufe 
God hath declared fo. And who tells you God 
hath declared fo? My fpiritual guide, who knows 
it well. My paftor tells me to believe fo and 
fo, and accordingly I believe it : he aflures me 
that every one who fays to the contrary fpeaks 
falfelyj and therefore I liften to nobody who 

controverts his doflrine*. 

How, 

• All of them, fays a certain wife and good prieft, 
pretend that they derive their do6^rine8 not from men, nor 
from any created Being ; but from God. But to fay truthy 
without flattery or difguife, there is nothing in fticb' pre- 
tenfions : however they may talk, they owe their reli- 
gion to human means ; witnefs the manner in which they 
firft adopt it.. The nation, country and place, where 
they arc born and bred dttermine it. Are we not cir- 
comcifed or baptifed, made Jews, Turks, or Chriftiant 
before we are men ? Our religion is not the efFe£l of 
choice: witnefs our lives and manners fo litil'e accordant 
to it ; witnefs how we aft contrary to the tenets of it, 
on the moft trifling occafions.—C^«rra»/ on IVifdom, 
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** How, thought I, is not the truth every whcre^ 
the fame ? Is it poffible that what is true withr 
eneperfon can be falfc with another? If the 
method taken by him who is in the right, andi 
by him who is in the wrong, be the fame, what 
merit or demerit hath the one more than the- 
other? Their choice is the efFeft of accident,; 
and to impute it to them is unjuft: it is to re- 
ward or punifli them for being born in this or' 
that country.. To fay that the Deity can judge 
us in this manner is the higheft impeachmentr 
of hisjuftice., 

** Now, eitherall religions are good and agree- 
able to God," or if there be one which hehath^ 
dilated to man, and will punifh him for reject- 
ing, he hath certainly diftinguifhed it by mani** 
feft figns and tokenSy, as the only true one^. 
Thefe figns are common to all times and places,., 
and are equally obvious to all mankind, to the 
young and old, the learned and ignorant, to 
Europeans, Indians,. Africans, and Savages. If 
there be only one religion in the world that 
can prevent our fufFering eternal damnation,, 
and there be on any part of the earth a fmgle 
mortal who is fincere, and is not cdnvinced by 
its evidence, the God of that religion muft*^ 
be the moft iniquitous and cruel of. tyrants.. 
Would We feek the truth therefore in fincerity, . 
we muft lay no ftrefs oxk the place and circum-* 

ftance 

There is great reafon to believe that a (incere profeffion 
of faith from the virtuous Divine of Candom would 
have differed but little from, that «f .our Savoyard curate* « 
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fiance of our birth, npr on the authority of tst^ 
thers and teachers i but appeal to the didtates of 
reafon and confcience concerning tvery thing 
that is, taught us in our youth. It is to no pur* 
pofe to Kd me fubje<Et my rsafon to the truth 
'Of ^ingsof which it is incapacitated to judge; 
the mam who would ImpofQ on me a falfehood, 
aiagr bid me do the £ime : it is nec^fiary, . there- 
fore^ I fliould employ my reafon evctn to kxiow 
when it ought to fubmit, 

** All the theology I am myfelf capable of ac- 
quiring, by tftking a profpef): of the uni'Verfe, 
.and by the prpipcr ufe of my faculties, is confi- 
ned to wliati have laid down above. To know 
€nore^ wemuft have recourfe to extraordinary 
means* Thefe means camiot d^nd on the 
authority of men : for all men being of the fame 
■fpecies with myfelf, whatever another can by 
natural means come to the knowledge of, I can 
4do the fame ;. and another man is as liable to be 
deceived as I am : when I believe, therefore^ 
^what lie fays, it is n^t becaufc he fays it,'l3ut 
becaufe he proves it. The teflimony of man^ 
kind, therefore, is at the bottom that of myrea- 
ibn, and adds nothing to the natural means God 
liath given me for the difcovery of the truth* 
• *^ Wiatthen can^vcn theapoflrle of truth h^ 
*to'<tclI me, of which I am not ftill to judge? 
Bi£t God himfrlf hathjpohnyliften to the void 
fff renelaUon: That indeed is another thing. 
God hath Ipdcen ! ^ This is faying a great deal : 
tut to whomf hath he fpoken \ He hath fpokm 

to 
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f^ man. flow comes it then that I heard no- 
thing of it i He hath appointed others to teach you 
bis word. I underftand you': there are certain 
men who are to tell me what God hath faid. 
I had much rather have heard it from him- 
ielf ; this, had he fo pleafed, he could eaiily 
have done: and I fhould then have run no 
riik of deception* Will it be faiid 1 am fecured 
from that, by his m^nifefting the mii&on of his 
niefiengers by miracles ? Where are thefe mira-- 
cles to be feen? are they related only in books? 
Pray, who wrote thefe hooks f — ^Men.— Who 
were witneffes to thefe miracles ? Men. — Always 
human teftimony ! It is always men, that tell me 
what other men have told them. What a num« 
ber of thofe are conftantly between me and the 
Deity ! We are always reduced to the neceffity 
of examining, comparing, and verifying fuch 
evidence* O ! that God had deigned to have 
fkved me all this trouble ! fhould I have ferved 
him with a Icfs willing heart? . ,. » 

<< Confider, my friend, in what a terrible dif«> 
cuflion I am aljceady engaged; what immenfe 
erudition I ftand in need of to recur back to the 
earlieft antiquity ; to examine, to weighs to con- 
front prophefies, revelations, fai5t$, with all this 
monuments of faith that have made their ap- 
pearance in all the countries of fhe world j to 
. afcertain their time, place, autl^ours, and occa- 
iions. How great the critical fagacity which is 
requifite to enable me to diftinguifh between 
pieces that are fuppofititious, aad thofc which 

are 
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' ^ •• are authentick j to compare objedions wi$h their 

r r:. -replies, tranflatipns with their originals; to 

'^' judge of the impartiality of witnefTes, of their 

^^""gooifcnfc, of their capacity; to know' if no- 

- ' ^thing be fupprefTed or added to their teftimony^ 

'■'^ - ^ if nothing be changed, tranfpofed, or falfified ; 

r :?- to obviate the contradidlions that remain, to 

- ^"^ 'judge what weight we ought to afcribe to the 
-"-^'filcnccof our opponents, in regard to faSs al- 
^^^ ledged again^ them; to difcover whether fuch 
•"^^'allegations were known to them; whether they 

' -^ '; did not difdain them too much to make any 
reply; whether books were common enough 
for, our 's' to reach them ; or, if we were honeft 
enough to let them have a free circulation among 

'^^'' us; and to leave their ftrongeft objedions in 

-'^V full force. 

^^ ** Again, ftippoAng all thefe monuments ac- 

'-T /"I knowledged to be inconteftible, we muft proceed 

- ^'"* to examine the proofs of the miffion of their 
'^ autbours : it would be neceflary for us to be per- 

te&ly acquainted with the laws of chance, and 
' ' the. do&rine of probabilities, to judge what prc- 
didkion could not be accomplifhed without a 
miracle; to know the genius of the original lan- 
guages, in otidcr to diftinguifli what is predic- 
tive in /thjcfe languages and what is only figu« 
•' ' - rative* It ijirould be requifite for us to know 
'"^ what /ads are agreeable to the eftabliflied order 
of nature, and what are not fo; to be able to 
' fyy how far an lartful man may not fafcinatc 

the eyes of the fimple, and even aftoniib the 

moft 
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Hnott enlightened ipedators; to know of what 
kind a miracle Should be, and the authenticity 
it ought to bear, not only to claim our belief^ 
hut to make it criminal to doubt it; - to compare 
-the proofs of falfe and true miracle^^ and dif- 
-cover the certain means of diftingui£bing them; 
and after all to tell why the Deity fhould choofe, 
in order to confirm the truth of his word, to 
make ufe of means which themfi^es require 
fo much confirmation, as if he took delight m 
playing upon thecreduiity of mankind, and had 
purpofety avoided the dire<S means to perfiiadc 
them. 

«' Suppofe that the divine Majefty haA really 
. condefcended to make man the- organ of pro- 
mulgating its facred will, iS it reaibnable, is it 
juft to require all mankind to obey the voice of 
fuch a minifter, without his Aiaking himfelf 
known to be fuch ? Where is the equity or pro- 
priety in furnilhing him, for univerfaf creden- 
tials, with only a few particular tokens difplay- 
ed before a handful of obfcure perfons, and of 
which all the reft of mankii^ k^ow liothmg 
but by hearfay ? In every country in the* world, 
if we flicHild believe all the prodigies to.be true 
which th^ common people, and the ignorant, 
affirrtl to have feen, evei*y k& would - be in the 
riglrt; there would be more miraculous -events 
tiian' natural ones ; and the greateft miracle 6f 
kll would be ik> find that no miracles had ha|i- 
pened where fanaticifm had been perfecuted. 
The fupreme Bemg is beft difplayed by the 

3 fixed 
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fixed and unalterable order of nature: if there 
fbould happen many exceptions to fuch general 
laws, I fliould no longer know what to think ; 
and, for my own part, I muft confefs I believe 
too much in God to believe in fo many miracles^ 
fo little worthy of him, 

^< What if a man fbould come and harangue 
U6 in the following manner:-—' I come, ye- 
mortals, to announce to you the will of the mofl: 
high ; acknowledge in my voice that of him who 
fent me. I command th« fun to move backwards, 
the flars to change their places, the mountains 
todifappear, the waves to remain fixed on high, 
and the earth to wear a different afpeft/ Who 
would not, at theiight of fuch miracles, imme- 
diately attribute them to the authour of nature ? 
Nature is not obedient to impoftors ; their mi- 
racles are always performed in the highways, 
in the fields, or in apartments where they are 
difplayed before a fmall number of fpedators, 
•previoufly difpofed to believe every thing they 
fee. Who is there will venture to determine 
how many eye-witneffes are neceffary to ren- 
der a miracle worthvof credit ? If the miracles, 
intended to prove the truth of your doctrine, 
ftand themfelves in need of proof, of what ufe 
are they ? There might as well be nofle per- 
formed at all. 

** The moft important examination after ^1, 
remains to be made into the truth of the doc- 
trines delivered ; for as thofe, who fay that God 
is plcafcd to work thcfc miracles, pretend that 

Vol. III. C the 
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the devil fom^times imitates them, we are not 
a jot nearer than before, though fuch miracles 
fliould be ever fo well attefted. As the magi- 
cians of Pharoah worked the fame miracles, 
even in the prefence of Mofes, as he himfelf 
performed by the exprefs command of God, 
why might not they, in his abfence, from the 
fame proofs, pretend to the fame authority? 
Thus after proving the truth of the dodrine b^ 
the miracle, you are reduced to prove the truth o( 
the miracle- by that of the doftrine*, left the 

works 
,* This is cxprefsly mentionetl in many places in fcrip- 
t^re, particularly in Deqteronomy, Chap, xiii. where 
it is faid that, if a prophet, teaching the wor/hip of ftrange 
Gods, confirm his difcourfc by figns and wonders, and 
^vhathe foretels comes really to pafs, fo far from paying any 
regard tohismifTion, the people ihould ftonehim to death. 
When the Pagans, therefore, put the Apoftles to death, 
for preaching up to them the worfhip of a ftrange God, 
proving their divine miflion by phrophefies and miracles, 
I fee not what could be obje£led to them, which they might 
not with equal juftice have retorted upon us. Now, what 
is to be done in this cafe? There is but one ftep to 
be taken, to recur to reafon and leave miracles to them- 
iehres : better indeed had it been never to have had recourfe 
to them, nor to hiive perplexed good-fcnfe with fuch a 
number of fubtle diftin^ions. What do I talk of fubtle 
diftinftions in chriftianity I If the reare fuch, Our Saviour 
was in the wrong furely to prdffiife the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven to the weak and fimple ? How came he to begin his 
fifcAifcourfe on the mount, with bleffing the poor in fpi- 
rit, if it requires fo much ingenuity to comprehend and 
beiieve his do^rines ? When you prove that I ought to 
fubje^l my reafon to his di^ates^ it is very well ; but 
to prove that, you mull render them intelligible to niy un- 
derdandings you muft adapt your argumeri*ts to the po- 
verty of my genius, or I (hall not acknowledge you to 
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works of the devil fliould be miftaken for thole 
t>f the Lord. What think you of this alterna- 
tive? 

** The doftrines, comiijg from God, ought to 
bear the facred chara<Sers of the divinity; and 
ihould not only clear up thofe confufed ideas 
which unenlightened reafon excites in the 
mind; but fiiould alfo furnifli ns with a fyftem 
of religion and morals, agreeable to thofe at- 
tributes by which. only we form a conception of 
his eflence. If then they teach us only abfur*- 
tlities, if they infpire us with fentimentsof aver- 
sion for our fellow-creatures, and fear for our* 
felves; if they defcribe the Deity asavindic* 
Hve, partial, jealous, and angry Being; as a 
God of war and of battles, always ready to 
thunder and deftroy; always threatening flaugh- 
ter and revenge, and even boafting of punifhing 
the innocent, my heart cannot be incited to love 
fo terrible a Deity, and I ihall take care how I 
give up ^my natural religion to embrace fuch 
do6lrInes. Your God is not mine, I £h6uld 
fay to the profeflbrs of fuch a Religion. A Be- 
ing, who began his difpenfations with partially, 
fele&ing o&e people, and profcribing the reft 
of mankind, is not the common father of the 
human, race; a Being, who deftines to eternal 
puniflunent the greateft part of his creatures, is 
not that good and merciful God who is pointed 
out by my reafon. 

C 2 « With 

be the true difciple of your Mailer, ov think it is his 
doArioff which you wo uld inculcate* 
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With regard to articles of faith, my reafon 
tells me, they fliould be clear, perfpicuous, and 
evident. If natural religion be infuificient, it 
is owing to the obfcurity in which it neceffarily 
leaves thofe fublime truths it profeffes to teach : 
it is the bufinefs of revelation to exhibit them 
to the mind in a more clear and f^nfible man- 
ner; to adapt them to- his underftandiitg, and 
toenable him to conceive, in order that he may 
be capable of believing them. True faith is 
affured and confirmed by the «nd«rftanding, 
yAe beft of all religions is undoubtedly the 
cleareft: that which is clouded with myfteries 
«nd xontradidions, the worfhip that is to be 
taught me by preaching, teaches me by that 
very circumftance to diftruft it. The God 
whoin I adore is not a God of darknefs ; be 
hath not given me an .underftanding to forbid 
me the ufe of it. To bid me give up my rea- 
fon is jto infult the authour of it. The mini- 
fter of truth doth not tyrannife over my under- 
ftanding, he enlightens^ji^ 

<< We have fet afide all human authority, and 
without it I cannot fee how one man can con- 
vince another, by preaching to him an unrea- 
ibnable doArine. Let us fuppofe two perfons 
engaged in a difpute on this head, and fee how 
they will exprefs themfdves in the language 
j;enerally made ufe of on fuch occafions. 

JDiog/nati^' — ^Your reafon tells you that the 
whole is greater than a part, but I tell you, from 
God, -that a p^rt is greater than the whole. 
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Rationalift. — And who are you, that dare to tell 
me God contradicts himfelf ? In whom (hall I 
rather believe ? In him who inftrufts me, by 
means of reafon, in the knowledge of eter- 
nal truths, or in you who would impofe on 
me, in his name, the greateft abfurdity ? 

DogmatiJI, — In me, for my inftruftions are 
more pofitive, and I will prove to you incontef- 
tibly that he hath fent me. 

Rationalt/l. -^Howl will you prove that God 
hath fent you to depofe againft himfelf? What 
Ibrt of proofs can you bring to convince me, it 
is more certain that God fpeaks by your mouth 
than by the underftanding he ha^ given me ? 

DogmatiJI. — The underftanding he hath given 
you! Ridiculous and contemptible man! you 
talk as if you were the firft infidel, who ever 
was mifled by an underftanding depraved by fin. 

Rationaliji. — Nor may you, man of God ! be 
the firft knave whofe impudence hath been 
the only proof he could give of his divine 
miffion. 

Dogmatiji, — How! can Philofophers be thus 
abufive. 

Rationaltjl. — Sometimes, when Saints fet 
them the example. 

Dogmatiji. — Oh! but I am authorifed to abufe 
you. I fpeak on the part of God Almighty. 

Rationaliji. — It would not be improper, how- 
ever, to produce your credentials before you 
afTume your privileges. 

C 3 Dogmatiji.^-^ 
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Dogmatifi, — My credentials are fufficiently- 
authenticated. Both heaven and earth are wit- 
jiefles in my favour. Attend, I pray you, to 
my arguments. 

Rationa/ijf,'^ Arguments ! why you do not 
fure pretend to any ! To tell me that my reafoii 
is fallacious, is to refute whatever it may fay 
in your favour. Whoever refufes to abide by 
the dictates of reafon, ought to be able to con- 
vince without making u{g of it. For, fup- 
pofig that in the courfe of your arguments yoa 
convince me, how fhall I know whether it be 
not through the fallacy of reafon depraved by 
fm, that I acquiefce in what you affirm ? Befides^ 
what proof, what demonftration, can you ever 
employ more evident than the axiom which de- 
ftroys it? It is full as credible that a juft fyllo- 
gifm fliould be falfe, as that a part is greater 
than the whole. 

Dogmatiji, — What a difference! my proofs 
admit of no reply; they are of a fupernatural 
kind. 

Rationaliji. — Supernatural ! What is the mean- 
ing of that term? I do not underftand it. 

D&gmatiji. — Contraventions of the order of 
nature ; propbefies, miracles, and prodigies of 
every kind. 

Rationaliji, — Prodigies and miracles! I have 
^ever fecn any of thefe things. 

Dogmati^.^^T^o matter i others have feen 

them 
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tEem for you : >We can bring clouds of wit- 
neiTes^thd teftimony of whole nations.* - - 

Rationaltfi, — The teftimony of -whole nations f 
Is that a proof of the fupernatural kind ? 

D^gmatijf. — No ! But when it is unaninious, 
it is inconteftible. 

Rationaliji. — There is nothing more incon* 
teftible than the dictates of reafon, nor can the tefti- 
mony of all mankind prove the truth of an ab- 
furdity. Xet us fee fome of your fupernatural 
proofs then, as the atteftation of men is not 
fo. 

Dcgmatijl, -^Infidel wretch ! It is plain the 
grace of God doth not fpeak to thy underftand- 
ing. 

Rationalt/i.-^VThok fault is that ? Not mine ; 
for, according to you, it is neceflary to be en- 
lightened by grace to know how to alk for it. 
Begin then, and fpeak to me in itsftead. 

Dogmatiji, — Is not this what I am doing? 
But you will not hear: What do you fay to 
prophefies ? 

Rationalijl, — As to prophefies ; I fay, in tiie 
lirft place, I have heard as few of them as 1 
have feen miracles. And in the fecond, I fay 
that no phophefy bears any weight with mc. 

Dogmatiji. — Thou difciple of Satan ! And 
why have prophefies no weight with you ? 

Rationali/l, — Becaufe, to give them fuch 
weight, requires three things 5 tfie concurrence 
of which is impoffible. Thefe are, that I (hould 

C 4. ^ in. 
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-in the firft place be a witnefs to the delivery of 
the prophefy; next that I ihould be witnefs alfo 
to the event ;.laftly, that it fhould be clearly 
demonftrated to me that fuch event could n^t 
have followed by accident : For though a pro- 
phefy were as precife, clear, and determinate 
as an axiom of geometry ; yet as the perfpicu- 
ity^of a prediction, made at random, does not 
render the accompli fhment of itimpoflible, that" 
accomplifliment, when it happens, proves no- 
thing in faft concerning the fore- knowledge of 

him who* predifted it. You fee, therefore, 

to what your pretended fupernatural proofs, 
your miracles, and your prophefies reduce us : — 
to the folly of believing them 'all on. the credit 
of others, and of fubmitting the authority of God 
fpeaking to our reafon, to that of man. If thofe 
eternal truths, of which my underftanding forms^ 
the ftrongeft conceptions, can poffibly be falfe, 
' I can have no hope of ever arriving at certitude, 
and fo far from being capable of being aflured 
that you fpeak to me from God, I cannot even be 
aflured of his exiftence,— 

•* You fee, my child, how many difficulties 
muft be removed before our difputants can agree ; 
norare thefe all. Among fo many different religi- 
ons, each of which profcribes and excludes the 
' other, one only muft be true : if, indeed, there be 
fuch a one among them all. Now to difcover 
which this is, it is not enough to examine that 
one; it is necefTary to examine them all, as we 
Ibould not, on any occailon whatever, condemn 

without 
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without a hearing. It is neceffary to compare 
objeftions with proofs, and to know what each 
objects to in the reft, as well as what the others 
have to offer in their defenfe. The more clear- 
ly any fentiment or opinion appears demonftra- 
ted, the more narrowly it behoves us to enquire, 
what are the reafons which prevents its opponents 
from fubfcribing to it. We muft be very fim- 
ple indeed, to think an attention to the theolo- 
gifts of our own party fuificient to inftru£t us 
in what our adverfaries have to offer. Where 
(hall we find divines, of any perfuafion^ perfedly 
candid and honeft ? Do they not all begin to 
weaken the arguments of their opponents, before 
they proceed to refute them ? Each is the ora- 
cle of his party, and makes a great figure among 
his own partifans, with fuch proofs as would 
expofe him to ridicule among thofe of a 
different perfuafion. Are you defirous of 
gaining information from books? What a 
fund of erudition will not this require ! How 
many languages muft you learn! How many 
libraries muft you turn over ! And who is to 
dire£t you in the choice of the books i There 
arc hardly to be found in any one country the 
beft books on the contrary fide of the queftion, 
and ftill lefs is it to be expelled we (hould find 
books on all fides. The writings of the ad- 
verfe and abfent party, were they found alfo, 
would be very eafily refuted. The abfent are 
always in the wrong, and the moft weak and 
infufficient arguments laid down with a confident 

C 5 afTurance 
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aflurance, eafily efface the moft fenfible and va- 
lid, when expofed with contempt. Add to all 
this, that nothing is more fallacious than books, 
nor exhibit lefs faithfully the fentimentsof their 
writers. Thejudgement which you formed, for 
inftance, of. the Roman Catholick religion, from 
the treatife of Boffuet, was very different from 
that which yau acquired by refiding among 
us. You have feen that, the doftrines we main- 
tain in our controverfies with the proteftants are 
not thofe which are taught the common people, 
and that Boffuet's book by no means refembles 
the inftru6lions delivered from the pulpit. To 
form .a proper judgement of any religion, we are 
not to deduce its tenets from the books o^ its 
|)rofefforS ; . we muft go and learn it among the 
people. Each kA have their peculiar traditions, 
their cuftoms, prejudices, and modes of accepta-* 
tion, which conftitute the peculiar mode of their 
faith; all which fliould.be taken into confidera- 
tion when we form a judgement of their reli- 
gion. 

^' How many confiderable nations zre there, 
who print no books of their own, and read none 
of our's ! How are they to judge of our opinions, 
or we of their's ? We laugh at them, they de- 
fpife us ; and though our travellers have turned 
them into ridicule, they need only to travel 
among us, to ridicule us in their turn. In what 
country are there not to be found men of fenfe 
and iincerity, friends of truth, who require only 

to know, in order to embrace it i And yet every 

one 
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one imagines truth confined to his own particu- 
lar fyftem, and thinks the reli^on of all dthfr 
nations in the world abAird; thefe foreign modes, 
therefore, cannot be in reality fo very abfurd as 
they appear, or the apparent, reafonablenefs of 
our's is lefs real. 

" We have three principal religions in Europe. 
One admits only of oae revelation, , another of 
two, and the third of three. vEach holds the 
other indeteftation, anathenoatifes its profelfors,. 
accafes them- of ignorance, obftinacy, and falfe- 
.hood. What impartial perfon will prefume to^ 
decide between them, without having firft exa- 
mined their proofs, and h«iard their reafonsxf 
Ti^at which admits only of oa^ revelation is the 
moft ancient, and feems the leaf): difputable;. 
that which admits of three is the moft modern 
and feems to be the moft confiftentj that which 
admits of two, and rejcfls the third, may pof-- 
fibly be the beft, but it hath certainly every 
prepofTeflion againft it^ its inconftftency ftares 
one full in the face. 

'^ In all thefe three revelations, the fa^rod books 
are written in languages unknown; tO'^h€. people • 
who'belieVe in them. The Jews no longer uj>-- 
derftand Hebrew ; the Chriftians neither Greek 
Bor Hebrew; the Turks and Perfians under ftaad 
no Arabick, and even the modern Arabs thei|i- 
ielves fpeak not the language of Msthomct. Is 
not this a very fimple manner of inftru<Sting man* 
kind, by talking to them always in a language 
which they do not comprehend f But thefe 

C 6 books. 
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books, it will be faid, are tranflated ; a mighty 
/pretty anfwer! Who can affurt me they are 
tranflated faithfully, or that it is even poflible 
they (hould be fo? Who can give me a fuffi- 
cient reafon why God, when he hath a mind to 
fpeak to mankind, fhould (land in need of an 
interpreter? 

1 can- never conceive that what every man 
is indifpenfably obliged to know can be (hut up 
in thefe books ; or that he who is incapacitated to 
underftand them, or the perfons who explain 
them, will be puniflied for involuntary igno- 
rance. But we are always plaguing ourfelves 
with books. What a frenzy ! Becaufe Europe 
is full of books, the Europeans conceive ih^f to 
be indifpenfible, without reflecting that three 
fourths of the world know nothing at all about 
them. Are not all books written by men? 
How greatly, therefore, muft man have ftood 
in need of them, to infl:ru£l him in his duty, 
and by what means did he come to the know- 
ledge of fuch duties, before books were written ? 
Either he mufl: have acquired fuch knowledge of 
. himfelf or it muft have been totally difpenfcd 
with. 

We, Roman Catholicks, make a great noLfc 
about the authority of the church : but what do 
we gain by it, if it requires as many proofs to 
eftablilh this authority as other fefts require im- 
mediately to eftablifli their doftrines? The 
church determines that the church have a right 
to determine. Is not this a fpecial proof of its 

authority ? 
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authority? And yet depart from this, and wc 
enter into endlefs difcuflions. 

** Do you know many Chriftians, who have 
taken the pains to examine carefully into what 
the Jews have alledged againft us ? If there are 
a few who know fomething of thtm, it is from 
what they have met with in the writings of 
"Chriftians : a very pretty manner truely of in- 
ftrufling themfelves in the arguments of their 
opponents! But, what can be done? If any 
one {hould dare to publifh among us fuch books 
as openly efpoufe the caufe of Judaifm, we fhould 
punifli the author, the editor, and the bookfel- 
ler*. This policy is very convenient, and very 
fut0 to make us always in the right. We can 
refute at pleafure thofe who are afraid to fpeak. 

'* Thofe among us, alfo, who have an oppor- 
tunity to converfe with the Jews, have but little 
advantage. Thefe unhappy people know they 
lie at our mercy; the tyranny we exercife over 
them, renders them juftly tiniid and refervedj 
they know how far cruelty and injuftice are 
compatible with Chriftian charity : what, there- 
fore, 

* Among a thoufand known inftancesi the following 
fiand* in no need of a comment. The Catholick divines 
of the iixteenth century having condemned all the Jewiih 
books without exception to be burnt, a learned and. il- 
laftrious theologue, \yho was confulted on that occaHon, 
had very nigh involved himfelf in ruin, by being iimply 
of opinion that fuch of them might be preCerved as did 
not relate to Chriftianity, or treated of matters foreign to 
religion. 
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fore, can they venture to fay to us, without: 
running the rifk of incurring the charge of blaf- 
phemy ? Avarice infpires us with zeal, and they 
are too rich not to be ever in the wrong. The^ 
moft fenfible and learned among them are the 
moft circumfpeft and referved. We make a 
convert, perhaps, of fome wretched hireling, to* 
calumniate his fe'ct; fet a parcel of pitiful bro- 
kers difputing, who give up the point merely to 
gratify us ; but while we triumph over the ig- 
norance or meannefs of fuch wretched oppo- 
nents, the learned among them fmile in con- 
temptuous filence at our folly. But do yoU' 
think that in places where they might write ^d 
fpeak fecurely, we Ihould have fo much th^d— 
vantage of them ? Amang the doftors of the 
Sorbonne, it is as clear as day-light, that the 
predicSlions concerning the Meffiah relate to 
Jefus Chrift, Among the Rabbins at Amfter-_ 
dam, it is juft as evident they have no relation 
at all to him. I fhall never believe that I have 
acquired a fufEcient acquaintance with the ar- 
guments of the Jews, till they compofe a free. 
and independent ftate> and have their fchools. 
and .univerfities, where they may talk and dif- 
pute with freedom and impunity. Till thcn^ 
we can never truely know what they have to 
fay. 

'* At Conftantinople, the Turks make known 
their reafons, and we durft not publifh our's ; 
there it is our turn to fubmit. If the Turks re- 
quire us to pay to Mahomet^ in whom we do 

not 
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«it believe, the fame refpe6l which we require 
e Jews to pay to Jefus Chrift, in whom they 
believe as little 4 can the Turks be in the wrong, 
and we in the right? On what principle of 
equity can we refolve that queftion, in our ovfa 
favour ? 

" Two thirds of mankind are neither Jews^ 
Mahometans, nor Chriftians, how many millions 
of men, therefore, muft there be who never 
heard of Mofes, of Jefus Chrift, or of Mahomet ! 
Will this be denied ? Will it be faid that our 
miffionaries are difperfed over the face of the 
whole earth ? This, indeed, is eafily affirmed ; 
but are there any of them in the interior parts 
of^frica, where no European hath ever yet 
penetrated i Do they travel through the inland 
parts of Tartary, or follow on horfeback the 
wandering Hords, whom no ftranger ever ap- 
proaches, and who, fo far from having heard 
of the Pope, hardly know any thing of their 
.own Grand Lama? Do our miffionaries tra- 
vecfe the immenfe continent of America^ where 
there are whole nations ftill ignorant that the 
people of another world haVe fet foot on their's ? 
Are there any of them in Japan, from whence 
their ill behaviour hath baniQied them for ever, 
and where the fame of their predecefTors is 
tranfmitted to fucceeding generations, as that of 
artful knaves, who, under cover of a religious 
zeal, wanted to make themfelves imperceptibly 
mafters of the empire? Do they penetrate into 
the harams of the Afiatick princes, to preach 

the 
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the gofpel to millions of wretched flaves f Wl|||t 
will become of the women, in that paf t of the 
world, for want of a mifGonary to preach the 
gofpel to them ? Muft every one of them go to 
hell for being a reclufe ? 

*' But were it true that the gofpel is preached in 
every part of the earth, the difficulty is not re- 
moved. On the eve preceding the arrival of 
the firft miffionary in any country, fome one 
perfon of that country expired without hearing 
the glad tidings. Now what muft we do with 
this one perfon ? Is there but a fingle individual 
in the whole univerfe, to whom the gofpel of 
Chrift is not made known, the objeftion which 
prefents itfelf, on account of this one perfon, is 
as cogent as if it included a fourth part of the 
human race. 

" Again, fuppofing the minlfters of the gofpel 
aftually prefenc and preaching in thofe diftant 
nations, how can they reafonably expeft to be 
believed on their own word, and that their hear- 
ers will not fcrupuloufly require a confirmation 
of what they teach f Might not any one of the 
latter very reafonably fay to them, * You tell me 
of a God who was born and put to death near 
two thoufand years ago, at the other end of the 
World, and in I know not what obfcure town; 
affuring me that all thofe who do not believe in 
this myftcrious tale are damned. Thefe are 
things too ftxange to be readily credited on the 
fole authority of a man, who, ishimfelfa per- 
feft ftranger. Why hath your God brought 

thofe 
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thofe events to pafs, of which he requires me to 
be inftru£);ed> at fo great a diflance? Is it a 
crime to be ignorant of what pafles at the Antiw 
podes ? Is it poffible for me to divine that there 
exifted in the other hemifphere, the people of 
the Jews, and the city of Jerufalem i I might 
as well be required to know what happens in the 
moon. You arexome, you fay, to inform me; 
but why did you not come time enough to in- 
form my father, or why do you damn that good 
old man becaufe he knew nothing of the matter ? 
Muft he be eternally punifhed for your delay; 
he who was fo juft, fo benevolent, and fo de« 
firous of knowing the truth? Be honeft, ^nd 
fuppofe yourfelf in my place. Do you think, 
upon your teftimony alone, that I can believe 
all thefe incredible things yOu. tell me, or re- 
concile fo much injuftice with the character of 
that juft God, whom you pretend to make 
known? Let me fir ft, I pray you, go and fee 
this diftant country, where fo many miracles 
have happened totally unknown here; let me go 
and be well informed why the inhabitants of 
that Jerufalem pre fumed to treat God like a 
thief or a murtherer? They did not, you will 
fay, acknowledge his divinity. How then can 
I, who never have heard of him but from you ? 
You add, that they were puniflied, difperfed, 
and led into captivity; not one of them ever 
approaching their former city. Afluredly they 
defervcd all this: but its prefent inhabitants, 
what fay they of the unbelief and Deicide of their 

prede- 
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predeceflbrs ? They deny it, and acknowledge 
the divinity of the facred perfonage juft as little 
as did its ancient inhabitants. 

* What! in the fame city in which yourGo^^ 
was put to death, neither the ancient nor pre- 
fent inhabitants acknowledge his divinity ! And 
yet you would have me believe it, who was born 
near two tboufand years after the, fad, and two- 
thoufand leagues diftant from the place ! Do 
not you fee that, before I can give credit to this 
book, which you call facred, and of wbich I 
comprehend nothing, I ought to be informed 
from others, when and by whom it was written, 
how it hath been preferved and tranfmitted to 
you, what is faid of it'in the country, what are 
the reafons of thofe who reje<9: it, 'though they 
know as well as you every thing of which you 
have informed me I You muft perceive the ne- 
ceiEty I am under, of going firft to Europe, to 
Afia, and into Paleftine, to examine into things 
myfelf : and that I muft be an ideot to liilen to 
you before I have done this/ 

*' Such a difcourfe as this, appears to me not 
only very reafonable;, but I afErm that every 
fenfible man ought, in fuch circumftances, to 
fpeak in the* fame mann'er,. and to fend a mif- 
fionary about his bufinefs, who fliould be in. 
bafte to inftrudt and baptize him, before he had 
fufficiently verified the proofs of his mifEon. 
Now I maintain that there is no rcvelatioa- 
againft which, the fame objeflions might not bp. 
made^, and that with, greater force than againft 

Chriftianity. 
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duiftianity. Hence it follows, that if there be 
in the world but one true religion, and every* 
man be obliged to adopt it under paid^ of dam- 
nation, it is necefTary to fpend our liyes in the 
ftudy of all religions^ to vifit the.countries where 
they have been eftabliihed, and examine and 
compare them with each other* No man is 
exempted from the principal duty of his fpecies, 
and no one hath a right to confide in the judge- 
ment of another. The artifan, who lives only 
by his induftry, the hulbandman who cannot 
read, the timid and delicate virgin, the feeble 
valetudinarian, all, without exception, muft 
ftudy, meditate, difpute, and travel the world 
over in fearch of truth ; there would be no 
longer any fettled inhabitants in a country ; 
the face of the earth being covered with pil- 
grims, going from place to place, at great trou- 
ble and cxpenfe, to verify, examine, and com- 
pare the feveral different fyftems and modes of 
worlhip to be met with in various countries. 
We muft in fuch a cafe bid adieu to arts and 
fciences, to trade, and all the civil occupations 
of life. Every other ftudy muft give place to 
that of religion ; while the man who (houlA en- 
joy the greateft fliare of health and ftrength, 
and make the beft ufe of his time and his rea- 
fon, for the greateft term of years allotted to 
human life, would, in the extreme of old age, be 
ftill perplexed where to fixj and it would be a 
great thing after all, if he Ihouid learn before 

his 
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his death what religion he ought to have believed 

and pra£lifed during life. 

** Do you endeavour to mitigate the fevcritjr of 
this method, and place as little confidence as 
poffible in the authority of men f In fo doing 
you place the greateft confidence; for if the fon 
of a Chriftian does right, in adopting, without a 
fcrupulous and impartial examination, the reli- 
gion of his father, how can the fon of a Turk 
do wrong, in adopting in the fame manner the 
religion of Mahomet? I defy all the perfecutors 
in the world to anfwer this queftion in a man- 
ner fatisfadory to any perfon of common-fenfe. 
Nay, fome of them, when hard prefled by fuch 
arguments, will fooner admit that God is un- 
juft, and vifits the fins of the fathers on the 
children, than give up their cruel and perfecu- 
ting principles. Others, indeed, elude the force 
of thefe reafons by civilly fending an angel to 
inftrudi: thofe, who, under invincible ignorance, 
lived, neverthelefs, good moral lives. A very 
pretty device truely that of the angel ! Not con- 
tented with fubjeiling us to their machinery, 
they would reduce the Deity himfelf to the ne- 
ceffity of employing it. 

" See, my fon, to what abfurdities wc are led 
by pride, and the fpirit of perfecution, by being 
pufFed up with our own capacity, and con- 
ceiving that we poflefs a greater fhare of reafon 
than the reft of mankind. I call to witnefs that 
God of peace whom I adore, and whom I 
would make known to you, that my refearches 

have 
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iave been always fincere ; but feeing, that they 
-were, and always muft be, unfuccefsful, and 
that I was launched out into a boundlefs ocean 
•of p€rplexity, I returned the way I came, and 
confined my creed within the limits of my firft 
notions. I could never believe that God re- 
quired me, under pain of damnation to be fo 
vgry learned. I, therefore, ihut up all my books. 
^"^,h2X ^fjiature^^ lies ofie»--t<>-«¥«yq^ye : it isy 
from^this fubfime and wonderful volume that \ 
I learn to ferve and adore its Divine Authour^ \ 
No perfon is excufeable for neglefting to read 1 
in this book, .as it is written in an univerfal 
language, intelligible to all mankind. Had I ; 
been born in a defert ifland, or never feen a hu- j 
man creature befide myfelf; had I never been ; 
informed of what had formerly happened in a J 
certain corner of the world; I might yet have \ 
learned, by the exercife and cultivation of my \ 
reafon, and. by the proper ufe of thofe faculties \ 
God hath given me, to know and to love him ; 
I might hence have learned to love and admire • 
his power and goodnefs, and to have difcharged > 
my duty here on earth. What can the know-; 
ledge of the learned teach me more ? i 

•• With regard to revelation, could I reafon 
better or were I better informed, I might be 
made fenfible perhaps of its truth and of its uti- 
lity to thofe who are fo happy as to believe it : 
but if there are fome proofs in its favour which 
I cannot invalidate, there appear alfo to me 
many obje£tions againft it^ which I cannot re« 

folve* 
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folvc There are fo many folid reafons both 
for and againft its authority, that, not knowing 
what to conclude, I neither admit nor rejed^ it. 
I rejeft only the obligation of fubmitting to it^ 
!>ecaufc this pretended obligation is incompatible 
with the juftice of God, and that^ fo far from 
its removing the obflacles to falvation, it raifes 
thofc which are infurmountable by the greateft 
part of mankind. Except in this article, there- 
fore, I remain refp«6lfully in doubt concerning 
the fcfiptuves. I have not the prefumption to 
think myfelf infallible : more able perfons inay 
poilibly determine in cafes that to me appear un-^ 
determinable: Ireafon for myfelf, nor for themi 
-I neither cenfure nor imitate them : their judge- 
ment may probably be better than mine^ but 
am I to blame that it is not mine? 

** I will confefs to you further, that the majeftjr 
of the fcriptures ftrikes me with admiration, 
as the purity of the gofpel hath its influence on 
my heart. Perufe the works of our philofophers 
with all their pomp of diction; how mean, how 
contemptible are they, compared with the fcrip* 
ture! Is it poilible that a book at once fo fimple 
and fublime Chould be merely the work of man i 
is it poflible that the Sacred Perfonage^ whofe 
hiftory it contains, ihould be himfelf a mere 
man? Do we find that he alTumed the tone of 
an enthufiaft or ambitious feftary ? What fweet- 
iiefs, what purity in his manners ! What ah 
^fk&'mg gracefulnefs in his delivery! What 
ftiblimity in his maxims ! What profound ,wif- 
4 dom 
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-dom in his difcourfes ! What prefenceof mind, 
what fubtilty, what truth in his replies ! How 
great the command over his paffions ! Where 
is the man, where the philofopher who could 
lb live and fo die, without weaknefs and without 
oftentation ? When Plato defcribed his imagi- 
nary good man * loaded with all the ihame of 
guilt, yet meriting the higheft reward of virtue, 
he defcribes exactly the xhara£ler of Jesus 
Chrkt : the refemblance was fo ftriking that 
all the fathers perceived it. 

«' What prepoffeffion, whatblindnefs muftit X. 
be to compare the fon of Sophronifcus to the fon '^ 
of Mary i SVhat an infinite disproportion there is 
between them! Socrates, dying without pain of 
ignominy, eafily, fupported h-is charafkr to the 
laft, and if his death, however eafy, had not* 
crowned Jiis life, it might have been doubted 
whether Socrates, with all his wifdom, was any 
thing more than a vain fophift. He invented, it is 
faid, the theory of morals. Others, however, had 
before put them in pradice; he had only to fay 
what they had done, and reduce their examples 
to precepts. Ariftides had been Juji^ " before So- 
crates defined jufiice ; Leonidas gave up his life 
•for his country before Socrates declared patrio- 
tifm to be a dutyj the Spartans were a fober 
people, before Socrates recommended fobriety: 
before he had even defined virtue, Greece 
abounded in virtuous men> But where could 
Jesus leajrn^ among his compatriots, that pure 

and 

* De Rep. dial, t» 
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and fublitne morality of which he only hath 
given us both precept and example*. The 
greateft wifdom was made known amidft the 
raoft bigotted fanatacifm, and the fimplicity of 
the moft heroick virtues did honour to the vileft 
people on the earth. The death of Socrates, 
peaceably philofophifing with his friends, sip- 
pears the jnoft agreeable that could be wifhed 
for i that of Jesus, expiring in the midft of 
agonizing pains, abufed, infulted, curfcd by a 
whole nation, is the moft horrible that could 
be 'feared. Socrates, in receiving the cup of 
poifon, bleiTed indeed the weeping executioner 
who adminiftered it; but Jesus, in the tnidil 
of excruciating tortures prayed for his mercilefs ' 
tormentors. Yes, if the life and death of So- 
crates are thofe of a fage, the life and death of 
Jjtsus are thofe of a God. Shall we fuppofe 
the evangclick hiftory a merefiflion; indeed, my 
friend, it bears not the marks of fiftion ; on the 
contrary the hiftory of Socrates, which nobody 
prefumes to doubt, is not fo well attefted as 
that of Jesu§ Christ. Such a fuppofition in 
fa£l only fhifts the difficulty without removing 
it : it is more inconceivable that a number of 
perfons fhould agree to write fuch a hiftory^ 
than that one only (hould furniih the fubjedl of 
it. The Jewifli authours were incapable of the 
di(flion, and ftrangers to the morality contained 

in 

* See, in his difcourfe on the roount, the parallel he 
makes between the morality of Mofes and his own* 
Matt. V. ax. &c« 
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in the gofpel ; the marks of wbofe tifuth are fo 
ftriking and inimitable^ that the inventor W^ould 
be a more aflonifhing chara£):er than the hero. 
And yet, with all this, the fame gofpel abounds ^^^ 
with incredible relations, with circumflances 
repugnant to reafon, and which it is impoffible 
for a man of fenfe either to conceive or admit. 
What is to be done amidft all thefe contradic- 
tions ? Be modeft and circumfpeft : regard ia 
^ iilence what cannot be either difproved or com- 
prehended, and humble thyfelf before the Su- 
preme Being, who only knows the truth. 

** Such is the involuntary fcepticifm in which 
I remain : this fcepticifm, however, is not pain- 
ful to me, becaufe it extends not to any effential 
point of practice; and as my mind is firmly fet-. 
tied regarding the principles of my duty, I 
ferve God in the fincerity of my heart: in the 
mean time I feek not to know any thing more 
than what relates to my moral condu6); ; and as 
to thofedogmaSy which have no influence over 
the behaviour, and which many perfons give 
themfelves fo much trouble about, I am not 
at all follicitous concerning them. I look upon 
the various particular religions as fo many falu« 
tary inftitutions, prefcribing, in different coun- 
tries, an, unifprm manner of publick worfliip^ 
and which may all have their refpedtive rea* 
(onSy peculiar to the climate, government, 
genius of the people adopting them,, or fome 
other motive which renders the one preferable 
to the other,* according to the circumftance o^ 
Vol. III. D time 
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time and place. I believe all that are convc- « 
iiic;nt to be good, when God is ferved in fince-* 
rity of heart. This fervice is all that is effen- 
tial. He rejefis not the homage of the finccrc,- 
iinder whatfoever form they prefent it. Being 
called to the fervicc of the church, I comply,- 
therefore, with a fcrupulous exaftnefs, to all 
ithe forms it prefcribes in my duty, and fhould 
reproach myfelf for the leaft wilful negleft of 
them. After having lain under a long prohi- 
bition, I obtained, through the intereft of M. 
de Mellerade, a permifljon to re-affume the func-- 
tions of the priefthood, to procure me a liveli- 
hood. I had been accuftompd formerly to fay^ 
mafs with all that levity and carelefnefs with 
which we perform the moft ferious and impor- 
tant offices after having very often repeated 
th^m. Since I entertained my^ new principles, 
however, I celebrate it with greater veneration : 
penetrated by reflefting on the majefty of the 
Supreme Being, and the infufficiency of the hu^ 
man mind that is fo little Me to form concep- 
tions relative to its authour, I confider that I 
offer up the prayers of a people under a prefcri- 
bed form of worfhip, and therefore carefully 
cbferve all its rites, I recite carefully; and 
ftrive not to omit the leaft word or ceremony ; 
when I am juft going to communicate, Irecol-^ 
left myfelf, in order to do it with all tbofe dif- 
poiitions that the church and the. importance 
of the facrament require : I endeavbur on this 
accaflon to filence the voice of reafon before 

the 
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the Sifprcme Intelligence : I fay to myfelf, who 
art thou, to prefume to fet bounds to omni* 
potence ? I reverently pronounce the facra- \ 
mental words, and annex to them all the faith' 
that depends on me. Whatever be the truth 
with regard to that inconceivable myftery, I 
am not fearful, therefore, of being charged at 
the day of judgement with profaning it in my 
heart. 

" Honoured with the taiihiftcrial office, though 
of the loweft rank, I, will never do, or fay, any 
thing that may make me unworthy to fulfil 
its facred funflions. I will alv^ays inculcate 
virtue, exhort my auditors to purfue it, and, as 
far as it is in my power, fet them an example* 
It does not depend on me to ihaketheir religion ■ 
amiable, nor to confine the articles of their • 
faith to what is ufeful and necefiary for all to . 
believe : but God forbid that I ihould ever preach 
up the cruel tenets of perfecution \ that 1 ilhould 
even induce them to hate their. neighbours, or 
to confign over others to damnation^. Were I^ 
indeed, in a fuperior ftation, this i'eferve might 

D 2 incur 

♦ The duty of adopting and refpefling* the relig^iop of- 
one*8 country does not extend to (uch tenets as are con- 
trary to moral virtue; fuch as that of perfecution. It is. 
this horrible dogma which arms mankind inhumanly 
againft each other, and renders them deftru6live to the 
human rac«. The diftin6lion between political and 
theological toleration is puerile and ridiculous, as they 
are infeparabley io that one cannot be admitted without 
the other.' Angels themfelves could not live in peace 
vvith men whom they regarded as enemies to God. 
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incur cenfure ; but I am too infignificant to have 
much to fear, and Ijcan never fall lower than I am* 
But whatevcjrmay happen, I will never blafpheme 
divine jufticc, nor lie againft the Holy-Ghoft. 

" I have long been ambitious of the honour of 
being a paftor ; I am indeed ftill ambitious, though 
I have no longer any hopes of it. There is no 
charadier in the world, my good friend, which 
appears to me fo defireable as that of* a paftor. 
A good paftor is: .a mjnifter of goodnefs, as a 
good magiftrate is a.aviilifter of juftice. A paf-. 
tor can have no temptation to evil ; and though he' 
may riot always have it in his power to do good 
himfelf^ he is jalways in his duty when foliciting 
it of others,' ao4 very, often obtains it when he 
knows howl tO:maJce:himfelf ^ruely refpeftable. 
O, that lenjQy^d but fome little benefice among 
the poor people in our mountains ! how happy 
fliould I theiibe! for I cannot but think that 
Iftould make my parifliioners happy! I ftiould 
nevcFi indeed, make them rich, but I fliould 
partake their poverty; I would raife them above 
meannef^ and contempt, more infupportabte 
than-indigence itfelf. I would induce them to 
love.confor<3>. .and to cherifli that equality 
which. of ten baniflies poverty, and always ren- 
derSitmore (iipportable. When they fliould 
fee that 1 was no richer than themfelves and 
yqt lived content, they would learn to con- 
Vole themfelves under their lot, and to live con- 
tented too. In the inftruftions I fliould give 
them, I fliould be Jefs directed by the fenfe of 

the 
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the church than that ^ of the gofpel; whofe te- 
nets are more fimple, and whofe morals mare 
fublime ; that teaches few religious forms and 
many deeds of charity. Before I fliould teach 
them their duty, I fhoiild always endeavour to 
pra<3ife it myfelf, in order to let them fee that 
I really thought as I fpoke. Had I any protef- 
tants in my neighbourhood, or in my parilh, I 
would make no diftindtion between them and 
ipy own flock, in every thing that regarded adls 
ofChriftian charity: I would endeavour to make 
theqj all equally love each other, regard each 
Other as brothers; refpedting all religions, and 
at peace enjoying their own* I conceive thar, 
to follicit any one to quit the religion he is 
brought up in, is to follicit him to do wrong, 
and is of confequence to do wrong one's fel f. 
Let us, therefore, preferve the publick peace, 
and wait the progrefs of further information: 
the laws in every country ihould be refpedled ; 
we fhould never diflurb the eftablifhed worihip, 
jior excite the people to difobedience; foi: we 
know not abfolutely whether it be better for 
them to change their prefent opinions for others, 
and we know of a certainty that it is an evil to 
tranfgrefs the laws. 

'* Thus, my young friend, have I given you 
-with my own lips, a recital of my creed, fuch 
as the Supreme Being reads it in my heart. 
You arc the firft perfon to whom I have made 
ithis profeffion j you are alfo the only one, per- 
hsLpSy to whom I (hall ever make it. So long 

D 3 as 
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as men cherifh any falutary jjelief at all, We 
ought not to difturb the weak, nor excite the 
doubts of the fimple, by difficulties which they 
cannot refolve, and which difquiet their minds, 
without informing their underftandings. But 
when once fcepticifm hath taken entire poffef- 
fion of the mind, we ought to fave the trunk 
at the expenfe of the branches ; in fuch a ftate 
the agitated and dubious confciences of men 
are juft as I have feen your's, almoft extih£^, 
:^nd require to be awakened and confirmed : to 
eAablifli them on the bafis of eternal truths, it 
is neceffary, therefore, entirely to loofen the 
hold they may flill retain of the floating feeds 
of uncertainty, 

*• You are now arrived at that critical term 
pf life, in which the mind opens itfelf to con- 
vidion, in whit^h the heart receives the form 
and charader which it bears during life, whe- 
ther good or ill. Its fubftance grows afterwards 
hard, and receives no new impreffions. Now 
is the time, therefore, to imprefs on your mind 
the feal of truth. If I were more pofitive in 
myfelf, I fhould have afTumed a more deciflve 
and dogmatical air; but I am a man ignorant 
- and fubjeS to errour. What can I do more ? I 
have opened to you my heart, without referve : 
what I have thought certain, I have given you 
as fuch ; my doubts I have declared as doubts, 
my opinions as opinions ; and have given you 
my reafons for both. It remains, now, for you 
to judge J, you have taken time^ this precaution 

ts 
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is wife and makes me think well of you. Begin 
.by bringing your confcience to a ftate deflrous 
of being enlightened. Be^ fincere with yourfelf. 
Adopt thofe of my fentiments which you are 
perfuaded are tfue, and reje£t the reft. You 
•are not yet fo much depraved by vice to run the 
rifle of making a bad choice. I {hould propofe 
to confer together fometim^s on thefe fubjedis ; 
but as foon as ever we enter into difputes we 
grow warm j obftinacy and vanity interfere, and 
lincerity is baniihed. Never difpute, therefore, 
with any one, for in fo doing we neither inform 
ourfelves nor others. For my own part, it was 
not till after feveral years of meditation that my 
fentiments- became fixed; thefe, however, I 
fiill retain, my confcience is eafy and I am con- 
tent. Were I defirous to begin a new exami- 
nation into the truth of thefe fentiments, I 
could not do it with a more fincere love to 
.truth; and my mind, at prefent lefs active, 
would be lefs in a ftate to difcover it. I pufpofe, 
therefore, t<y remain as I am, left my tafte for 
contemplation fhould become infeniibly an- idle 
paffion; left it fhould make me indifferent to 
the difcharge of my pra£lical duties,^ and reduce 
.me into my former ftate of fcepticifm, without 
leaving me force enough to extricate myfelf. 
Above half my life is already fpent, the re- 
mainder will not afford me time more than fuf- 
fictent to repair my errors by my virtues. |f I 
am miftaken, it is not wilfully. That Being, 
who fearches the hearts of men^ knows that I 

D 4 am 
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am not fond of ignorance. But undermy prc- 
fent incapacity to inftruf): myfclf better, the 
.only method that remains, for me to extricate 
• myfelf, is a good life^ and if out.of Abnes God 
can raife up children to .Abraham,: every man 
inayjuftly hope to be enlightened when he be- 
comes worthy to be fo. 

** If my reflexions fhould lead you to think as 
I do, if my fentiments (hould be the fame as 
your's, and we douldboth be of the fame belief, 
I would give you the follawing advice-^Expofe 
yourfeJf no more to the temptations of poverty 
and defpair; lead no longer a life of ignominy^ 
fuhfifting, at the mercy of -ftrangers, on thfe 
bread of charity. Return to your own country, 
embrace again the religion of your fathers, adopt 
it in iincerity of heart, and give.it up no more: 
it is very fimple and very pure: of all the reli- 
gions in the world, I believe it is that which 
may boaft the moft refined and rational fyAem 
of morality. With regard to the expenfes of 
the journey, giveyourfelf no trouble about that; 
you ihail be amply provided. Be not abaibed, 
alfo, by the falfe &ame of a mortifying return*: 
wt may bluih at the comniitment of a fault, 
but ought not to blufli at repairing it. You 
are as yet at an age wherein every thing is 
forgiven, but beyond which you cannot proceed 
to err with impunity. If you attend to the 
voice of confcience, a thoufand vain obftades 
will be^ diflipated. ^ You will perceive that, in 
our prefcnt ftatc of uncertainty^ it is an inex- 

cufcable 
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cufeable prefumption to profefs any other reli- 
gion than that in which we were educated; 
and a great errour not to pra<Sice fincerely that 
which we profefs. By a different conduct, if 
we err, we deprive ourfelves of a powerful ex- 
cufe at the tribunal of our Sovereign Judge ; for 
will not he rather pardon us the errours in which 
we were born, than thofe of which we have 
ourfelves made choice ? 

** Preferve your mind, my fon, always in a 
ftate to wifh there fliould be a God, and you 
will never doubt of his exiftence. As for the 
reft, whatever religion you may embrace, re- 
member that its real duties are independent of 
human inftitutions; that an upright heart is the 
temple of the Divinity; and that in every coun- 
try, and in every feft, to love God above all 
thuigs, and thy neighbour as thyfelf, is the fum- 
mary of the law; remember that ,no religion 
upon earth can difpenfe with the obligations of 
morality, that nothing is truely eiTential but 
thefe, that the heart-felt adoration of the Dfeity 
is the firft of thefe obligations, and thatwithout 
faith there can be no true virtue.. 

** Avoid all thofe, who„ under pretence of 
explaining natural caufes, plant the moft de- 
ftrudive doftrines in the hearts of men; and 
whofe apparent ftepticifm is an hundred times 
more dogmatical and affirmative than the deci- 
five tone of their adverfaries. Under the haush.- 
ty pretext of being the only perfons who aiie 
traely - enlightened^ honeft, and flncerej they 
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fubjeft us imperioufly to their magifterial deci- 
fions, and give us, for the true principles of 
things, only unintelligible fyftems, which they 
have raifed in their own imaginations. Add to this, 
that while they overturn, deftroy, and trample 
under feet every thing that is refpe£table among 
mankind, they deprive the affli£l:ed of the 1 aft con- 
folation in their mifery ; take ifrom the rich and 
powerful the only check to the indulgence of 
their pafEons; they eradicate from our hearts 
the remorfe of guilt and the hopes of virtue ; 
abfurdly boafting themfelves at the fame time 
the friends and benefa&ors of mankind. 
The truth, fay they, can never be hurtful : 
fo far I am of their opinion, and this ^ is 
to me a great proof that what they teach, can- 
not be^true*. Young man, be fincere without 

vanity ; 

* The contending parties reciprocally attack each other 
with fo many fophifms, that it would be a raih enterprife 
to undertake to expofe them all. One of the moft com- 
mon on the philofophical fide of the queftion is, to con- 
trad an imaginary people, fuppofed to be aJl |food philo- 
fophersy with another people all bad chriftiana $ as if it 
were more eafy to make a people true phibfophers than 
good chriftians. I know iiot whether among individuals 
one be more eafily met with than the other ; but this t 
know, that when we fpeak of a whole people^ we muft 
fiippofe that they would as much abufe a pluJofophy 
without religion as they do a religion without pbilofuphy) 
and this connderation Teems to me to make a great diffe- 
rence in the queftion. Bayle has proved very acutely, 
that fanaticifm is more pernicious than Aiheifm ; and 
this is not to be difputed; but he negfe^ed to obferve 
what is nevenhelefs true/ that fanaticifm, the fanguinary 
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^vanity; while you acquiefce in your ignorance 
.you neither deceive yourfelf nor others. If 

D 6 ever 

and crueli is a great and animating paflion ; that it ele« 
vates the heart of man, and makes him look down with 
contempt on death $ that it is a prodigious fpring of a6liony 
«nd requires only to be duely regulated in order to produce 
themoftfublime virtues; whereas, on the contrary, irre- 
Jigon and aphilofophical fpirtt in general, attaches us to 
jife, enervates and debafes the foul, concentrating all 
jOur paflions in felf-intereft, and thus fapping by degrees 
^e foundations of fociety. If athe^fm be lefs fanguinary 
it is lefs out of a love to peace than from an indiilerence 
to virtue $. let the world go how it will it little. concerns 
^efe pr^teode^ fagesy" provided they can loll at eafe in 
their clofets. Their principles do not excite them to 
daughter mankind,, but they prevent them from adding to 
their number, by corrupting the manners which tend ta 
their increase J by detaching themfelves from their fpecies^ 
and reducing all their affections to a fclfifli egotifm, a» 
fatal to population His to virtue. The indifference of the 
^ilofopherrefembles the tranquillity of a ftate under a de« 
ipotick government : it is the tranquillity of death, and 
more deltrn6live than war itfelf. Thus fanaticifm, though 
Qiiore fatal in its immediate effetls than what is called the 
philofophick fpirit of the age, is much lefs fo in its remo* 
t^r confequences. 

Philofophy, on its own principles, cannot be produc- 
tive of any virtue, which does not flow from religion, 
aqd religion is produ£live of many virtues to which phi- 
lofophy is a ftranger. As to pra^ice, it is another thing, 
and remains to be examined. There is no man who prac- 
tices in every particular the duties of his religion, 
when he has one) that is true; the greater part of 
mankind have hardly any religion at all, and praflice 
nothing of what little they have; this alfo is very true s 
hut after all fome people have religion, and pradlice 
if.^tleail in part 1 and k is inconteftible, that motives of 
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ever you cultivate your talents (o far is to etiaUe 
you to publifh your fentiments to thc.vmiid^ 

fpeak 

religion prevent them often from falling into vice, and 
excite to virtuous andj commendable af^iions, which 
they had not performed but for fach motives. Let -a 
Prieft be guilty of a breach of truft i what does this p^ovt 
but that a blockhead had ^on^ded in him } If Pafchal 
himfelf had done it, this wotild have proved Pafchal a 
hypocrite; nothing more.—But a Priefl!'— Well, and 
vrhat then ? Are thofe who make a trafBck of religion the 
truely religious ? ^he crimes of the clergy by no means 
prove that religion is ufelefs, but that ftw perfons are 
i*e)igious. ' 

Modern govern mentis are undoubtedly indebted to chrif^ 
tianity for their moft folid authority, and the rarity of 
revolutions ; it has even rendered them Itfs fanguinary : 
this is proved by comparing them with the ancient govern- 
ments. Religion better underftood hath, by baniihing^ 
fanaticifi^, given a greater mildnefs to chriftian manners. 
This alteration is not the effeft of letters, for we do not 
find that wherever literature hath flouriflied, humanity hath 
been at all the more refpefted ; the cruelty of the Athe- 
nians, of the ^Egyptians, the Roman Emperours, and 
the Chinefeare evidence of this. On the other hand, what 
deeds of charity and mercy have been effeftcd by the gof- 
pel! how manyreftitutions, and reparations, hath not the 
practice of confeflion brought about among the Catholicksf 
Among us, how may reconciliations are elFefled, how* 
many alms are diftributed before an approaching ctimmu-' 
nion? Among the Jews, avarice let go its hold^ and^ 
mifery was bai^iftied from among them, on the approach' 
of their Jubilee. Not a beggar was to be feen in their* 
ftreets, as there is not among the Turks, whoft charitable' 
foundations are innumerable. By the principles of their 
religion, they are taught to be hofpitable even to the ene-' 
mies of it. Cbardin tells us that the Mahometans ima- 
gine there is a bridge, which they call Po»i*S<rrb^ihr9irn 
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- {pe?k from the dilates of jouv own confcicnc^, 
without troubling yourfelf about applaufe. The 

, abufeof knowledge produces incredulity. The 
man of feience difdains the fentiments of the 
vulgar, and would ever be fingular in his own. 

:.Th€ yanhyiof philofophy leads to infidelity^ as 
a blind devotion leads to fanaticifm# Avoid 
both extremes, remain ever firm in the way of 
truth, or in that which appears fo to you in the 

.fimplicity of yoiir heart, without ever being 
drawn afide by pride or weakneft. Be not afraiS 
to acknowledge God among philofophers, not 
to ftand up an advocate for humanity among 
periecutors. You may perhaps be thought An- 
gular, but you will carry about you the innate 
teftimony of a good confcience^ which will 
enable you to difpeAfe with the approbation of 
V men* 

over the flames of hell, which they are to pafs at the 
general refufreflion $ and this they canpot do till they 
have repaired the injuries they have -committed. Can I 

- conceive that this bridge which is to repair fo many iniqui- 
ties does not aflually prevent fome ? Suppole we were to 
deprive the Periians of this idea> by perfuading theiti there 
is no fuch thing as their /'^/t/- iS'^rri&0, nor any thing likeir, 
where the opprefTed (hall be revenged on their opprefibrs 
after death ; is it not clear that the latter would be very 
much at their eafe, and would be freed from the troublp 
of appeafing the former? It is, therefore, falfe that 
this doftrine is not hurtful ; and therefore it cannot be 
true. I 

Your moral precepts,- my philofopher, are very fine, 
but pray let me know what fanclion you have for them« 
Forbear a moment to wander from the point, and tell mp 

'plainly what yoQ would fubftitute in the place of the 
Foui'Sfrrlfo 
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. men; Whether they love or hate you> whether 
they admire or defpife your writings, it is no 
matter. .Speak. what is true, do what is right; 
for theobj^£l.of greateft importance is to dif- 
.c^hftfge our duty. Our private intereft^ my 
r child,, deceives us; but the hopes of thejuft 
cannot t>e deceived . ' * . 



I Hav« transcribed the foregoing traft, 
not as a rule we ought to follow in matters of 
religion; but as an example of the manner in 
which we ought to reafon with our pupil, in 
.order to prevent his wandering from the method 
J have enddavourtd to eftablifh. While we^ 
place no confidence in the authority of men, 
nor are ii)fluenced by national prejudices, the 
light jof reafon can carry iis no farth^ than to 
the truths of natural religion : to which alfo I 
confine myfelf in the education of Emilius. If 
it be needful fbr'him to adopt any other, I have 
no right to be his director there; he fhould in 
!this be left to make his own choice. 

We labour in concert with nature, and while 
fte is forming the phyfical man, we endeavour 
to form the moral one ; but the degrees of our 
progfefs are not the fame. The body is become 
robuft and ftrong, while the foul is yet languiib- 
ing and feeble; for, in fpite of all the efforts of 
human art, the temperament will always go 
before the underftanding. It is to reftrain the 
one and incite the other, that' our endeavours 

have, 
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have been hitherto dircfted, in order that the 
man fhould be as uniform and cbnfiftent as pof- 
fible. In the developemcnt of his conftitution, 
we have diverted his growing fenfibility, and 
in cultivating his reafon have endeavottred' to 
regulate it. The intelledual objefts prefented 
him, have moderated the impreffions of tho^ 
which were fenfible. In recurring tothefirfl! 
principle of things, we drew him off from the 
influence of fenfe; nor could any method be 
more limple than to elevate him from the ftudy 
of nature to the inveftigation of its Divine 'Au- 
thour. 

When we arrived fo far, we had got new hald 
of our pupil; we had fecured new means of 
snaking .way to his heart* He faw not till 
then his intereft in being virtuous, in extending 
his views to the good of others, and, without 
being compeiled to it by laws, in being jiift to 
God and himieif ; in doing his duty, even at the 
peril of bis life, and in cheriihing virtue, not 
only for the iake of any moral order preferable 
to the love of himfelf, but for the fake of the 
Authour of his being; a love confiftent with that 
he bears to his own perfon, and for the fake of 
enjoying, at length, that lafting happinefs^ 
which a good confcience, and the contemplation 
of a Supreme Being, promife him in another life, 
after having well employed the prefent. If we 
throw aiide thefe confiderations, I fee nothing 
but injuftice, hypocrify, and falfehood among 
mankind; private intereft, which in their mu*- 

4 iual 
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tual intercourfe is neceiTarily uppermoft, feach** 
ing them to bide the deformity of vice by the* 
maHc 'of virtue. Let all mankind contribute to 
my happinefs at the expenfe of their own; let 
(very thing be made fubfervient to my purpofes, 
let adl mankind perifh, in pain and mifery, to 
fpare me for a moment the uneailnefs of deAre 
or hunger. Such is the language of every rea-» 
foning infideh Yes^ I will maintain it all my 
life, that whoever faith in his heart, there is no 
Gody and fpeaks otherwiie^ is either a liar or a 
fool, 

I perceive, reader, let me do what I will, 
that you and I fball never behold Emilias in 
the fame light: you will always imagine him to 
be like other young people, giddy, petulant^ 
flighty, running from one entertainment or 
amufement to another, without fettling to anjft 
thing. You fmile at my makinjg a young man, 
in the moft unruly ftate of his'paffions, a con- 
templative philofopher and a fober theologift: 
you will be apt to fay, this vifjonary is con- 
ftandy in ^purfuit of chimeras ; in defcribing a 
pupil educated in his manner, he does not mo- 
del a real, but creates an imaginary being. He 
deduces an example merely from his own brain, 
and while he conceives himfelf purfuing the 
track of nature, at every ftep departs from it. 
On my part, again, in comparing my pupil 
with your's, I hardly fee any thing in whicli 
they agree.' Being educated fo diiFerently, it 
would be aimoft a muacle^ if they refembled 

cacJh. 
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each other in. any circumftance. As Emilius 
hath paiTed .his infancy in the ienjayment of all 
that liberty which your pupils take in theipr 
youth,. he begins in his youth; t6 ^ make ufe of 
that rule, to' which they are made to fubmit 
.when children : this rule hence becoming their 
rplague, they conceive a diftafte for it, and per^- 
ceive in it only the lafting tyranny of their pre- 
ceptors : they imagine thejiifelves ftill in a ftate 
of childhood, unlefs they are permitted to throw 
off all kind of reftraint ;* and when permitted 
to do this indemnify themfelves for the long con- 
ftraint they have lain under, as a prifoner, whofe 
irons are juft knocked oiF, joyfully ftretchcjB 
aiid cxercifes his limbs, 

. Emilius, on the contrary, is ambitious of be* 
coming a man, and fubje<^ing himfelf to the yoke 
of his growing reafon ; his body, already formed, 
Jio longer flands in need of the fame degree of 
SiStioiiy but begins to afFe£l reft, while his 
mind, as yet but half difplayed, makes its efforts 
■to expand itfelf, in its turn. Thus. in arriving 
at the age of reafon» your pupils enter upon an 
age of licentioufnefs, and mine on the age of 
difcretion. 

Would you know whether, in this refpe6l, h^ 
or they purfue beft the order of nature i Con^i 

iider 

• * No perfona regard a ftate of infancy with To mucli 
contempt as thofe who are juft rifen out uf it, as there is 
Do.country where rank is more fcrupuloufly diftinguiihed 
than in thofe where the inequality is not very great, and 
evcTj one is conllantly afraid of being C9Dfouaded wiih 
bit inferior* • • - 
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fider the diiFercnce between thofe who are more 
or lefs. removed from it. Obferve the young 
people among the peafants, and. fee if they are 
as petulant as ypur's in town. ^^ During the 
infancy of favages (fays M. Le Beau) they are 
obferved^o be always a&ive, and employed in 
various kinds of bodily exercifes ; but they no 
fooner attain the age of youth, than they be- 
come tranquil and contemplative^ applying 
themfelves afterwards only to ferious diverfions 
or games of hazard*/' Now Emilius, having 
been brought up in the ufe of the fame freedom 
as young peafants or favages^ ought accordingly 
•€o take the fame turn as they, in growing up^ 
All the difference between them is, that inftead 
of his ading only with a view to his amtiements 
■or nburilfament, he hath acquired, together with 
liis labours and diver/Ions^ the advantage of re* 
flexion. Arrived, therefore, by fuch means to 
this term, we find him properly difpofed for that 
to which I introduce him; thofe objefts of re- 
ifl^xion which I prefent to him, excite his cu» 
yiofity; becaufe they are not only beautiful in 
tiiemfelves, but alfo becaufe they are new, and 
at the fame time fu6h as he is able to compre- 
hend. On the contrary, fatigued and wearied 
out with your iniipid lectures, your tedious mo- 
rals, and endlefs catechifms, can it be otherwife 
expeded than that your youth fhould refufe to 
give any attention to fubjefts which have been 
'made fo difagreeablei'to thofe heavy documeirtS 

they 
* Adventures du Sieur le Beau. 
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they have heen fo conftantly plagued with, and 
even to meditations on the Authour of their be- 
ing, who hath by fuch means been made an 

. enemy to their pleafures ? They have conceived 
a difguft and averfion for all thefe topicks, and 

. require fomething new to awaken their curiofity 
and fix their attention ; they muft be no longer 
talked to about things they were told of when 

.children. Such is the cafe with my pupil ; as 
he becomes a man, I fpeak to him as a man, and 

.yet the topicks of our converfation are hew: 

, thus, for yie very fame reafon that they are 
difgufting to others, they fhould be pleafmg to 
him. 

In this manner you fee the double advantage 
my pupil gains in point of time, by my retarding 
the progrefs of nature, to the improvement of his 

.reafon; but have I, in fa£t, retarded that pro- 
grefs? No, I have only hindered the imagina- 
tion from accelerating-it; I have only prevented 

.by precepts of a different kind, thofe premature 
inftru^lions he might otherwifc receive. When 
borne along by the torrent of cuftom on one 
fide, to guide him the contrary way, by a dif- 

.ferent force, is not to thruil him out of his 
place, but to keep him in it. 

At length nature's time arrives; it is neccffary 
it Ihould. As men die, it is neceifary that chil- 
dren fhould be begotten ; for the continuation of 
our fpecies and the prefervation of the order of 
things. When by the tokens I have already de- 
fcribed, you forefee the critical moment nigh^, 

• give 
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^ive iip for ever your former manner of conver* 
ling with him.' He Lsftill indeed your fcholar, 
but no longer your pupil. He is your friend; 
he is a man 5 treat him, therefore, for the future 
asfuch. 

What ! muft I give up my authority oyer 
him, when it is the moft neceflary ? Muft I 
. abandon the adult to himfelf at the time when 
he is leaft able to condudl himfelf, and is the 
moft liable to be led aftray ? Muft he be depri- 
ved of my authority over him, when he ftands 
in the moft need of it? — Your authority ! Who 
hath told you to renounce your authority ? I do 
not know that, till this moment, you have had 
' any over him. Hitherto you have been able to 
r^obtain nothing of him, except by cunning or 
force. Authority, the law of duty, has been un- 
known to him. But you have now many and 
various means of engaging his heart — Reafon, 
friendfhip, gratitude, and a thoufand other 
motives of afFedtion, fpeak to him a language 
he cannot mifunderftand. Vice hath not as yet 
rendered him deaf td their voice. He is as yet 
fufceptible only of natural paffions. The prin- 
cipal of all thefe, that of felf-love, attaches him 
to you ; and he is confirmed in that attachment 
by habit. • If atranfient fit of paiHon detach him 
for a moment, his regret brings him inftantly 
back again ; the fentiment which binds him to 
you is alone permanent ; the others are tranfi- 
tory and mutually efface each other. Suffer him 
not to become corrupted, and he will be always 

docile^ 
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(tocile s he begins not to he intra<StabIe till he is 
already fpoiled. 

I confefs that, if you direflly oppofefais grow* 
ing defires, and fooliflily treat the new inclina- 
tions he perceives within himfelf as criminal, you 
will not be long attended to; but as foon as you 
reje^ my method I do not pretend to anfwer 
for the confequence. Remember always that 
ypu are the affiftantof nature, and you willnevtr 
he her enemy. 

. But what method you will fay muft be taken ^ 
There is but one alternative^ either to favour 
his propenfities or to oppofe them; either to be 
his tyrant or his pander; and both arefo dan- 
gerous in their confeqyences, that there is fuffi- - 
c^ent reafon to hefitate in the choice. 

The firft expedient that offers to obviate this 
difficulty, is to marry him as foon as poffible; 
this is undoubtedly the moil certain and moft 
natural one. I doubt much, however, whether 
it be the beft, or the moft ufeful. I (hall give 
my reafojis for this hereafter : in the mekn time- 
ly agree, that young people fhould be married as 
ibon as they arrive at a marriageable age; but 
this term may be anticipated; we render it fre- 
quently premature', whereas we ought to defer 
it to y^ars of greater maturity. 

" If nothing more was required than to liften to 
propenfities and follow certain indications, the 
matter might be foon determined; but there are 
fo many contradictions between the rights of 
nature and the laws of fociety, that, in order to 

X reconcile 
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reconcile them, we muft make ufe of perpetual 
fhifts and tergiverfations : a great deal of art is ^ 
required to prevent focial man from becoming 
altogether artificial. 

, I imagine, for the reafons before given, that 
by the means already prefcribedy and others of a- 
fimilar nature, we might extend the ignorance 
oftbt defiresrand purity of the fenfes till the age ^ 
of twenty: :this imagination isfo well grounded, 
that in feme nations a young man who fhould 
part with his -virginity before that age would be 
efteemed infamous; and authours veryjuftlyob- 
fcrve that fucji people are remarkable for ftrong 
conftitutions, and a numerous offspring, owing 
toXheir<:ontinence in youth. 

This term may even be ftill prolonged, and 
it is not many ages ago (ince nothing was more 
common, even in France itfelf. Among odier 
notorious examples was that of Montagne's fa- 
ther, a man not lefs upright and confcientious 
than of a ftrong and healthy cofiftitution, who 
protefted he was married, a true bachelor, at 
the age .of thirty-three, after having ferved feve- 
ral years in the wars in Italy j and we may fee, 
in the writings of his fon, what vigour and 
gaiety the father preferved when upwards of fixty. 
'X'he contrary opinion certainly rifes more from 
our manners and prejudices, than from a know- 
ledge of the fpecies in general. 

I may lay afide, therefore, entirely the exam- 
ple of our young people, as they prove nothing 
with regard to thofe who are educated in a dif- 
ferent 
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fareiit manner. The term of nature not beings 
fo certainly 'fixed on this;head, as that it may 
not be accelerated or retarded, I conceive I may, 
without trefpaffing againft her laws, fuppofc 
Emilius to have reached this term, through my 
means, iti\his primitive innocence ; and that I 
fee this happy term nearly at an end. Sur- 
rounded with perjls daily inpreaiing, do what I" 
will, he-will foon efcape me. On the firft oc- 
cafion (and this occaiion will foon happen) hb 
will follow the dictates of inilindl ; and it is an. 
hundred to one but he ruins himfelf. I havo" 
feen and reflected too much on men and manners^^. 
not to know the gr^at mfluence of this moment 
over the remainder of his life. . If I diiTembla 
afid pretend to fee nothing of this change, he 
will take the advantage of my weaknefs ; think- 
ing himfelf able to deceive, he will defpife me; 
and I fhalL become an accomplice in his ruin. 
If I endeavour to reftrain him, I fhall find it too 
late; he will liften to me no longer; I (hall be-^ 
come difagreeable to him, troubiefome, and in- 
Aipportable; and he will not be long before he 
finds means to get rid ^f me. I have then but 
one reafonable method to take; and that is to 
jeender him accountable for his adions to him^ 
felf; to guard him at lead: againft unforefeen 
errours, and to expofie to hiin the Angers by 
"^ich he is furrounded. Hitherto I havere* 
firained him, by means. of his ignorance; at 
prefent I muft make ufe of his knowledge to that 

•lid. 

Thefe 
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Thefe new^uiftru£)dons are important; it is 
neceflary, therefore, to examine things more 
deeply. It is now the time for me to give him' 
up, as it were, my accounts; to (bow him what 
hath been the employment both of his time and 
mine; to make known to him what he is and 
what I am, what we have each been doing, and 
the obligations we are under to each other. I 
ffaould now make known to him the feveral 
moral relations he ftands in to the world, all the 
engagements he* hath contra£ted, thofe which 
have been contraded with him ; the degree to 
which he is arrived in the progrefs of his facul- 
ties, what remains for him to make, the diffi- 
culties he will find therein, the means of fur. 
mounting fuch difficulties; as ivell thofe in 
which I may ftill affift him, as thofe which he 
muft for the future encounter by himfelf; in 
fliort, he £hould be made fully acquainted with 
his critical iituation, the dangers that furround 
him, and all thofe fubftantial reafons winch, 
eught to engage him to look carefully to himfelf 
before he gives himfelf up to his growing de^ 
fires. 

. Remember that to condu£l a grown perfon 
requires we ihould take contrary methods ta 
thofe we employed in conducing an iufanti 
Hefitate not to inftrud him in thofe dang^roiis, 
myfteries which you fo long and fo c&refully^ 
kept fecret from him. Since he miiA be ac?» 
<|uainted with them fome. time or. other, it i^ 
beft that he fhould not learn them of others 



nor 
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ner dtfcover -them bimfelf, but of yea alone: 
fiiice he will be obHged to enter hereafter into 
thctcombat, it is proper, for fcar of a furprife, . 
that hejfiiould be made acquainted with his 
enemy* 

Thofe young people who are found intelligent. 
in thefe matters, without our knowing how they 
coine.by their knowledge, never acquire it with 
ifl^usii«y. Such indiforeet inftru£tion, as it 
could not have a virtuous objed, defiles at leaft 
the imagination of thofe who receive it, and dif- 
pofes them to the vices of thofe who impart it. 
Nor is this all ; domeftioks too often iiifinuate 
themfelves, ^r fuch means, into the goqd-^will 
of children, gain their confidence thereby, and 
reprefent their governeut as a peevifh, ill-na- 
tured tyrant; and make it the favourite topick 
of their private converfation to plot ag-ainft^him. 
When a pupil has made fuch a kind of confi- 
dence, his tutor may ^^ithdraw; he can be no 
linger of any ufe» 

But wherefore fhould a child make choice of 
fuch confidents, unlef&on account of the tycan- 
n§r of thofe who tike care. of his education? 
Why fliould. he hide, any thing frmn them, if he 
veei)e. not reduced, to it? Whyifaouldfae com-* 
plain of them to others, if he had no fubjeA of 
complaint i His governour is naturally his firft 
confident; we fee by tiie.eagerae& with which t 
fae runs to tell him his thoughts^ that he ima* 
giaes his ,very thoughts imperfeiS:, till he has 
imparted them to. his governouf* .Bs. afiurcd. 

youUl. £ that 
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that if a child hath no reafon to fear your checks 
ox reprimands, he will tell you every thing, and 
that he is to be trufted with nothing he ought - 
to keep fecret from you, when we are certain ie 
will keep nothing from you. 

What makes me place the greater confidence 
in my method, is, that in tracing its eficftsas [ 
exadlly as poiEble, 1 fee no fituation in the life 
of my pupil, that does not place hiih. in af;^- 
vourable view^ In the midft even of thofe > 
tranfport^,, into which the force of temperanoent . 
may hurry him, and wherein, revolting againft 
the hand that wpuld reftrain hitp, he begins to ; 
fpurn againft tpy injuence $ even iii thp{€ agita- 
tions, ai^id fits of paffion, I trace his primitive 
fimplicity : his heart, as undepraved as his con- 
IHtution, knows not the diiSmulation of vice; 
neither reproaches nor contempt have rendered 
him me^ or cowardly; noi: hath the bafenefs 
of fear taught him to difguife his fentiments. 
He pofl'effes all the indifcretion of innocence, 
is fincerc without fcruple, and knows not as yet 
the ufe of deceit* There paffes not an emotion 
in his mind^ which is not to be learned from hifr 
lips or his eyes; fo that the fentiments he enter- 
tains are not unfrequently fooner known to me 
than to himfelf. 

So locig as he continues thus freely to open to 
me his mind, and to take pleafure in difcloilngi 
to me his thoughts, I have nothing to fear; but . 
if he becomes more thnid and referred; if I per- 
cieive in his conyerfation, the firft embarraiTment 

of 
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of baflifulnefs and fhame; inftinil already dif- 
plays itfelf, there is not a moment to lofe, but 
if 1 do not fpeedily inftrudl him, he will foon 
acquire information in fpite of me. 

It is poffible that fome of my readers, though 
they fhould adopt my ideas, will think that no- 
thing more is meant by fuch inftruftion, than 
the taking an opportunity of mentioning the 
fubjedl in converfation, and that then the whole 
bufinefs is done. The human heart is not to be 
governed, however, in fo eafy a manner. What 
may be faid will fignify nothing, unlefs a pro- 
per preparation be made for the hearing it; 
The foil muft be plowed before it is fown : the 
plants of virtue alfo are difficult to rear, their 
feeds requiring long cultivation in order to make 
them take root. One great reafon why preach- 
ing is in general fo ufelefs, is becaufe fermons 
are delivered indifcriminately before all forts of 
people, without difcretion or choice. How can 
the fame fermon be thought equally .proper to 
a number of auditors of different difpolitions^ 
underftandings, humours, ages, fexes, ranks, and 
opinions ? There are not two perfons perhaps 
in the whole, to whom, what is thus indifcri- 
minately delivered to all, is properly adapted : 
add to this that our difpofitions and affections 
are fo inconftant, that there are not two mo- 
ments in a man's whole life, in which the fame 
difcourfe would make exactly the fame impref- 
fion on him. Judge then, whether at, a time 
when the irritated paffions impofe on the un- 

£ z derilanding 
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derftanding, atid tyrannize over the will, ft be 
proper to inculcate the fober maxims of pru- 
dence. Never go to reafon, tfherefore, with 
young people, even when arrived at the age of 
reafon, till you have firft prepared them proper- 
ly to hear it. Moft of the leffons which are 
thrown away are loft more through the faiik 6{ 
the mafters than through that of their difciples. 
The pedant and the preceptor teach nearly the 
fame things ; but the firft teaches them at ran- 
dom J and the laft only when he is fure they 
will have their effe£l. Perfons who walk in 
their fleep often tread fecurely on the edge of a 
precipice, from which they would fall headlong 
if they were fuddenly awaked. So hath my 
Emilius efcaped many unfeen dangers, in his 
fleep of ignorance; if I awaken him, however, 
on a fudden, he might be totally loft. Let us 
endeavour, therefore, to get him firft away from 
the edge of the precipice, and then we may (how 
it more fecurely a^t a diftance. 

Reading, folitude, and leifure, "^ith an effemi- 
nate and fedentary life, fpent among the women 
and young perfons, afford thofe dangers which 
are moft to be feared at his age. I would di- 
vert his attention toother fenfible objeftsj and, 
by giving another turn to his thoughts, wea*ntiim 
from that >^hich they ncSw might ^have begun to 
take : it is by exercifing him in fome laborious 
employment that I would check the aftivity of 
his imagination. When the hands are employed 

in 
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in labour the imagination is, at reft;, when the 
body IS wearied with fatigue^ the heart is not 
readily inflamed. by the paffions* But the readieft 
and eafteft precaution is, to bear him off from 
local danger. I take him away, therefore, from 
town^ and from objeds of temptation. This, 
however, is not enough ; in what defert, in what 
iavage afylum will he be fecure from thofe ^dan- 
gerous images which will purfue him ? It i« no- 
thing to feparate him from dangerous objefts^ 
onlefs I can alfobanifh the ideas of them from 
his remembrance, unlefs I can hit ypon the art 
of detaching him from them entirely, and, in a 
manner, alfo, from himfelf j I might other wife 
as well leave hrm where he was, 

Emilius has learnt a trade ; this, however, is 
not our prefent refource, he alfo loves and un- 
derftands agriculture; but the employment of 
agriculture is not fufficient in the prefent cafe*/ 
The, occupations he is verfed in are too eafy 
and familiar, fo that by aihu£ng himfelf with 
them, he i« in a manner doing nothing ; he will 
be thinking of other things, and his he^d and 
hands never labour in concert. He muft be en- 
gaged 141 fome other occi^tion, that will be in«- 
terefting q&. account of its novelty, that will keep 
i^) his attention, »nd induce his application to it ; 
an occupation he will be paffionately fond of, and 
tx> which he will entirely devote himfelf. Now 
the only one that appears to me likely to beat* 
fiendttd with all thefe circumftaoces is hunting. 
If hunting be in any cafe an innocent amufe-* 

£ 3 ment. 
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ment, if it be at any time a proper exercife for 
men, it is in the prefent cafe that we fhould* 
have recourfe to it. Emilias is poffeffed of ev6ry^ 
qualification proper for this exercife; he is ro- 
buft, agile, patient, and indefatigable. Therecan 
be no doubt that he will foon acquire a tafte for 
it; that he will purfue it with the ardour natural 
to his age; and forget, at leaft for a time, thofe 
dangerous propenfities which arife from a life of 
foftnefs and effeminacy. The chafe hardens the 
heart as well as the body, and accuftoms us to 
blood and cruelty. Diana is defcribed as an ' 
enemy to love ; the allegory is very j uft ; the 
languifhing fentiments of that paffion take their 
rife only in foftnefs and repofe; violent exer- 
cifes fupprefs all tender fentiments. The lover 
and the hunter are fo difierently employed amidft 
woods and forefts, that the fame otje<^s excite 
very different ideas, 

'I'he refrefliing fhades, the fecret bowers, and 
pleafing retreats of the former, are only feeding- 
places, holds, and fhelter for game, with thelat-* 
ter. .Where the one hears nothing but the voice 
of the nightingale and the finging of birds, the 
other is thinking ofthe noife of the horns, and 
cry of the dogs : the one thinks of nothing but ' 
nymphs and dryads, the other of nothing but 
huntfmen, hounds, and horfes. Walk out into 
the fields with two fuch different perfons, and you 
will prefently difcover, by their difcourfe, that 
the earth doth not prefent the fame^ fcene to 

both^ 
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both, and that their ideas have as different a tura 
as their inclinations and pleafures. 

I can comprehend how thofe different taftes 
fometimes unite, and in what manner a time is 
found for all things. But the paffions of youth 
do not thus divide themfelves j -give them but 
one occupation they are fond of, and everything 
elfe is prefently forgotten. The variety of our 
defires arifes from that of our knowledge, and 
the firft modes of pleafure we are acquainted 
with are, for a long time, thofe only which we 
purfue. Not that I would have the youth of 
Emilius fpent entirely in the purfuit of game, nor 
do I take upon me to juftify,;* in any cafe, that 
ferocious amiufement 3 it is fiifficient for me that 
it may ferve fo far to fufpend a more dangerous 
paffion, as to make him calmly attend to my 
difcourfe about it, and to giye me time to de- 
fcribe without exciting it. 

There are feafons in human life fo interefting 
asnever to be forgotten. Such is to Emilius that 
of the inftruSions I am fpeaking of; which 
ihould influence his condudl all the reft of his 
life. One of the miftakes of the prefent age is 
to be too abftra£t:ed in our reafoning^ as if men 
were nothing but intelligence. In neglefting 
the language of the figns which fpeak to the 
imagination, we lofe themoft emphatical of all 
languages. The impreffions made by words are 
always flight, and we fpeak to the heart much 
better by means of the eyes than of the ears. 
By endeavouring to attribute every thing to rea- 

£ 4 fon 
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fon, we have reduced our precepts- into ttmre 
words, we have laid no ftrefs on a^lions. j^ea- 
fon is not an a£tive faculty; it m^y fometimes 
reftrain, but feldom excites, and never. infpires 
us to do any thing great. To be always rea- 
foning is the fplly of little minds. Great fouls 
fpeak a different language — the language which 
perfuades and excites to adlion. 

I obferve that, in thefe modern ages, men hav^ 
no other influence over each other than what 
arifes from power or intereft; whereas the an- 
cients effefled great things by the powers of per- 
fuafion, becaufe they did not negled the lan- 
guage of the flgns. All conventions were made 
with great folemnity, in order to render them 
inviolable : before the eflablifhment of the civil 
powers, the Gods were the magiArates of man- 
kind ; it was in their prefence that individuals 
made their treaties, alliances, and promifes : the 
face of the^ earth was the book wherein they 
preferved their archives : the rocks, trees, an4 
ftcnes confecrated by thefe a£ts, and rendered 
refpe<3able to uncivilized man, were the leaves 
of this book, ever open to the publick eye, Tk^ 
well dug in ratification of oadis, the oak of 
Mamre, the hill of the covenant ; thefe were the 
llmple, but augult monuments of the facred lu^ 
ture of contrads : no facrilegious Jiand was lifted 
againft thefe momimentsi and the good faith of 
mankind was better fecured by' the force of thefe 
mute witnefies tj^n they now afe by all the vai^ 
rigoujTof the laws. 

In 
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In their governments, the pomp of royal pow- 
«ar ftruck awe into the fubjed. The external 
marks of dignity, the throne, the fceptre, the 
purple robe, the crown, the diadem, were looked 
upon as things facred ; the perfon adorned with 
tbem was held in reverence, and though without 
foldSers to enforce his commands, he had only 
to fpeak, m order to be immediately obeyed. 
Whereas at prcfent, when monarchs afFe£t to 
throw off iheft marks of dignity*, what is the 
confequence of it but contempt ? Themajefty 
of kings has no influence on the minds of their 
people; they are obeye4 only becaufe of their 
troops, and the regard of their fubje^is arifes 
only from the fear of puniihment. Kings no 
longer take the trouble to wear the diadem, nor 
their nobles their refpe£live marks of diftin£tion; 
but they muft have numerous bknds in readi* 
nefs to fee their orders executed. However 

£ 5 flattering 

* The Romifti clergy ha v€ very juclicioufly preferve4 
theft marksy and, after their example, fome repubiicks; 
atnoag others that of Venice* Hence the Venetian goVerili 
raent, notwithftanding the fall of that' (late, is (tiU in 
pofleflion of its anciebt Majefty, an'cl of all the affeHionr 
andadoration of its people i fo[that next to the Popje adorn-* 
ed with his Tiara, there is not a monarch or potentate- 
on (;arth fo much reQiefled as the J)oge of Venice, without 
power or authority, but rendered refpeftabte by wearing 
a woman's night-cap under bis ducal coronet. Thefcere* 
mony of the Bucentaur, fo much ridiculed by fuperficiaLr 
witlings, would alone animate the Venetian populace ta 
ihed the lad drop of their blood, in defenfe of their ty<» 
rannical goverrnn^ntj. 
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flattering this may feem, it is jEafy to fee that in 
the end this change is by no means to their in« 
tereft. 

What the ancients efFeSed by the powar of 
eloquence is really amazing ; but this eloquence 
did not confift only in ftudied harangues ; the 
orator being never fo powerfully perfuafive, as 
when he fpoke the leaft. The moft pathetick 
language is not that of words but of figns; it 
does not fpeakof things but exhibits them. The 
objeft which_ we prefent to the fight ftrongly 
afFe^ls. the imagination, excites the curiofity, 
keeps the mind in fufpenfe concerning what is 
going to be fiiid, and very often fpeaks fuficient- 
ly of itfelf alone. Did not Thrafibulus and 
Xarquin in cutting off the heads of poppies, 
Alexander in clapping his feal on the lips of his 
favourite, and Diogenes in walking before Zeno, 
fpeak more exprei&vely than if they had made 
each a tedious harangue i What circumlocution 
had been neceffary to convey all the meaning of 
thofe fimple adlions I Darius, entering Scythia 
with his army, received, from the King of that 
country, a bird, a frog, a moufe, and five ar- 
rows. The ambafladour, who brought them, de- 
livered his prefent and returned without fpeak- 
ing. In our times fuch a mefienger would pafs 
for a fool ; this terrible harangue, however, was 
in thofe days well underftood, and Darius made 
the befi: of his way into his own country. Had 
a letter or verbal meffagebeen fent inflead of 
thefe emblems J the more menacing ^the terms 

the 
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the lefs terrible it would have appeared : it would 
have been looked upon as a bluftering rhodomon- 
tade, which Darius would only have laughed 
at. 

How attentive were the.Romans to the lan- 
guage of figns ! They wore garments peculiar 
to their different ranks and ages; they had their' 
togae, and diftinguifliing ornaments of various 
kind?, their roftrums, their li£lors, their fafces, 
their crowns, ovations, triumphs, &g. All was 
parade and ceremony ; and all had its efFecSt on 
the minds of the citizens. It was of no little 
* confequence to the ftate that the people fliould 
aiTemble in one certain place rather than in any 
other; that they fliould be in view, or not in 
view, of the capitol ; that they fliould deliberate 
on particular days, &c, Perfons accufed of crimes 
and canditates for favour wore diftinft ha- 
bits; the warriors boafted not of their exploits, 
they fliowed their wounds. Let us fuppofe one 
of our modern orators haranguing the people on 
the aflaifination of Caefar, and endeavouring to 
excite them to revenge his death ; he would 
doubtiefs' expatiate on the horrour of the deed, 
and give a pathetick defcription of his bleeding- 
wounds and lifelefs corpfe. Mark Anthony, 
however, though not deficient in verbal elocu- 
tion, did nothing of all this : he brought and 
placed before them the dead body itfelf. What 
Rhctorick ! 

But this.digreiSon leads me infenfibly from 
my fubje£t> as many others have done before, 

E 6 and 
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and my ramblings are too fi3e(|tient to ^mst 
them to be long. To return, therefore, to mf 
fubjeft. 

Never enter into formal abftra£l argumen- 
tation with youth. Inveft reafon with a body, 
if you Would render it perceptiMe to their view^ 
Let the language of the underftanding be en- 
forced by that of ^tbe heart, in osrder to excite 
their attention. Cold and uninterefting argUr 
ments, I fay again, may determine our opinions, 
but they cannot determine our anions ; they may 
induce us to believe, but not to a£t ; we demcMi^ 
jlrate what ought to be thought, and not what 
ought to be done. If this be true, with refpe<9: 
to ^mankind in general, it is ftiil more fo with 
regard to young people, as yet under the influ* 
ence of their fefrfations, and who do not reied 
fo much as they conceive. 

I ihall take particular care, therefore, even 
after having made the neceflary p^efaration I 
have been fpeaking of, not to break abrupt) j 
into the apartment of Emilius; to hold a long 
difcourfe with him on the fubjedl I would in** 
&T\x& him in. I ihall begin with him by work<« 
ing firft on his imagiriatkm, fixing upon the 
time, place, and circumftances the moft favottf^^ 
able to the impreffions I fhould be deisrcnis to 
make on him } I ibould fummon all nature in a 
manner, to be wHnefs to oor conveiiation; i 
would even call upon the Suprepfie Being to 
confirm the truth of my difcourfe; I would make 
him the judge between Smilius and me^ I woqIcI 

mark 
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mark the place, the rocks, th« w^ods, and fkr- 
rtnuiding hills, a» moncHSLen4?s of the eng^-- 
mems between us ; I woutd affiftne m my Ujek9^ 
my accenty and gefture, all lillat arckHiir and tt¥^ 
thufiafnt, with whkb I wout^ endesttoar to k^ 
fpire htixx. I wo^U then fjpeffk, a^^ he "W&M 
hear me ^ I (hoitld be moved, a»d he would far 
no hh affeded. In appearing penetiated with a 
ieafe of the facred nattire 0^ my «^ligati(m9, I 
would render his more refpcdiahk ; ] would en- 
force my arguments whh iSe£liiig images; I 
would not tire him out with diffufe and frigid 
maxrns, bist addrefs him m the utmoft warmth 
of affedion : my arguments, indeed, fhould be 
grave and fent^iitious, but my heart wilt be 
fuller than it ever was before. In fnch a fittra-' 
tion it is, that I fball declare to him what I have 
d^ie for him : and in ^at fball make htm loolt 
uponhimfelf as made for me; he will fee, iiv 
the tf ndemefs of my ^e£{ion, the reafon of aH 
TBj foUicitude. What furprifel what agitatioti 
{hall I put htm in, by changing all at once my 
language towards him! Inftead of contra£!ing 
bis mind^ by fpeaking to him always of his own 
intereft, I (hall hereafter only fpeak to him of 
nsine, which will afie<ft him ftill more. By thia 
method I fhall fire his young heart with all diofe 
fcntiments of friendfhip, generofity, and gratitude 
i#hich I have planted therein, and which it is fo 
delightful to cultivate. I will prefs him to my 
heart, and tenderly weeping over him, fay—Thou" 
art my all^ my child -, tbou art my owh work, 

and 
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and on thy happinefs mine depends^ if thou 
ihouldft fruftrate my hopes, thou wilt rob me of 
twenty years of my life, and wilt bring my grey 
hairs with forrow to the grave.— It is thus that 
young perfons may be rendered attentive, and 
that we deeply imprefs on their minds the re- 
membrance of what is faid to them. 

I have hitherto endeavoured to give examples 
of the manner in which a preceptor ought to 
convey inftru£lions to his difciple on difficult 
occafions. I have ftrove feveral times to do the 
fame on theprefent; but, after feveral attempts, 
am obliged to renounce it ; convinced that the* 
French language is too quaint and prudifh to 
fupport, in a book, the iimplicity of the primary 
inftru£lions to be given on certain (ilbjeds. 

. The French tongue, it is faid, is the chaftefi: 
of all others; for my part, I think it the moft 
obfcene; the chaftity^f a language appearing 
to me not to confift in thtf ingenious evaiion of 
grofs expreffions, but in the not having them 
to avoid. For to avoid them, it is requifite we 
ihould think of them ;" and there is no language 
in which it is more difficult to avoid the inde- 
cency of ambiguous expreffions, than it is in the 
French. The readet, ever more ingenious in 
the difcovery of obfcene meanings than the 
writer in avoiding fuch expreffions, is often 
fcandalized at the moft innocent. How can any 
thing pafs through unchafte ears without con- 
trafting fomething of their impurity ? A people, 
oiodeft in their manners, have, on the contrary, 

proper 
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proper terms for every thing ; and thefe terms • 
are always modeft, becaufe they are always 
modeftly employed. It is impoffible to conceive 
a language more modett than that of the Bible, 
and that precifely, becaufe it is the moft fmtple. 
To render the fame exprefEons immodeft, we 
have only to tranflate them into French. What 
I fhould fay on this occafion to Emilius, would 
convey no unchafte or immodeft idea to his 
ears ; but, that it (hould appear equally modeft 
to the reader, it is neceflary he fhould have a 
mind as chafte as that of Emilius. 

I cannot help thinking that fome judicious 
reflexions, on the real purity of difcourfe and 
the falfe delicacy of vice, might be ufeful in 
thofe moral converfations to which this fubjefl: 
would naturally tend ; for in learning the lan- 
guage of modefty, we ought alfo to learn that 
of decorum ; and it is very neceflary that he 
fliould know why thefe two languages are fo 
widely different. However this be, I maintain 
that, inftead of thofe idle precepts, with which 
we are prematurely dunning the ears, of youth, 
and which they only laugh at, when they 
would have been feafonable, we fhould wait, 
and prepare them, for the proper time to incul- 
cate them J that we fhould then difclofc to them 
the laws of nature in all their truth and fimpli- 
city ; at the fame time annexing to fuch inftruc- 
tion the fanftlor; of thofe laws, in the moral and 
phyfical evils, which the breach of them inHifis 
on the delinquents 3 that, in fpeaking to them 

of 
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of tbe ittconceiyeai>le myftery of generation, we 
Ibould fpeak alfo of that diarm which the 
Attthocir of nature has annexed to that a<St; of 
that , exclufive attachment which renders it fo 
delightful; of the obligations of fidelity ; of the 
»odefty attending it, and enhancing every 
charm ^ that in fpeakii^ to them of marriage, we 
(hould not only defcril^ it as the moll delight- 
ful of aU kind cyf fbciety, but as the moft invro- 
labk and facred of all contra^s : we fbould on 
this fubjed enforce all thofe reafons which ren- 
der this tie fo refpedable with all mankind, and 
bring a curfe and contempt on every one who 
violates tbe marriage , bed. We &ould give 
them a true and ftriking defcription of the hop- 
rours of debauchery, its ftupid debafement, and 
tbe infeniible declivity by which the firft a£l 
conduids to the fucceeding, and at length, in- 
volves every one, who treads that flippery path, 
in ruin. By demonftrating to them, I fay, that 
health, ftrength, courage, virtue, love itfelf, 'and 
all the bleffings of life, depend on our regard to 
chafiity; I maintain that we ihall render it ami* 
able, and make them not lefs defireable of learn*, 
ing by what means to prcferve it; for chaftity is . 
ever refpe6ted fo long as it is preferved, and is 
never defpifed but when it is loft. 

It is not true that vicious inclinations are 
invincibile, and that we are incapable of fub- 
duing them, while we are not habituated to 
their gratification. Aurelius Vi&or tells us, that 
^any perfons were fo tranfported ^ith the love 

• of 
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4jf Cleopatra^ that they would wilHngly havfe 
facrifi^d thek livts for" a night's qnjoyment df 
her; nor is the truth af it impoffible, while tflvejr 
were inr the height of their infatuation. Fat 
let us fiippofe that the moft violent of thrfe 
men, one the kaft capable of fubduing his paf- 
fions, fe^beibfe him the apparatus of his tor- 
3t»re; beitig aflured of perifhing diereby in a 
€}ttaTter <»f an hour; he would not only become 
ia a moment faperior to the' ftfofigeft temptar- 
tions ;. b>art it would coft him very little trouble 
to reiift them : the fhocking image which ac- 
companied them would divert his mind from 
them, and permit him to recover himfelf. It is 
Ae iiidifFerenceonly of our will which occafrons 
our weaknefs ; we are always ftrong enough to 
jperfbrm wiiat we ftrongly defire. Volenti nihil 
•difficile Did we but deteft vice as mack as. we 
lov^ life we fhould^as eafily abAain from com^ 
jnitting an agreeable crime, as from a mortal 
poiffK^ that Should be known to lie. conosaleid 
i^.delicffp!^ viands** 

Whenee corner it not to be eafily feen,. tjxa<^ 
if tM^ loilbns whkh are giv^n to a youii$ m^avi 
«n this fub)e6l^ are of no eStSti it i« owrng to 
their not being proper for his age, axrd that it is 
always neceflary to clothe rea&m in fucb foirtm 
aa will make it intevefting*. Speak ^to him with 
ibtemnity when it is necefillry; but tet evevy 
tbing you 1mv« to fivy be fo far atrcrd^kv^ a^ to 
engage ln» attnmon<« Oppofe noC bis ddife^ 
mridi morofeaefe > flifte not hi» imagina^on birt 
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cberifh it, left, it fhould engender nionfter9^ 
Speak to him freely of the pleafures of love, and 
our intercouffe with women; let him find in 1 
your converfation that complacence which is 
flattering to his young heart; fpare no pains to 
induce him to make you his^ confident, as by 
that means only you can ever be truely his maf- 
ter: when you have done this alfo, you need not 
be apprehenflve that he will be" tired of your 
converfation > he will be for making you talk to 
him more than you will be inclined to do. 

For my part, if I have taken the neceflary 
precautions prefcribed by thefe maxim*, and 
ihould hold with Emilius fuch difcourfe as is pro- 
per at this junfture, I have not the leaft doubt^ 
that he will of himfelf attain the point to which 
I would condu£t him; that he wiU be eager td 
place himfelf under my guardianfhip; and that 
with ^11 the ardour peculiar to his years, and 
with a fenfe of the dangers by which he is fur- 
rounded, he will thus apply to-me for proteSion* 
•* O, my friend, my mafter, and prote<&or ! • re- 
lume, I pray you, that authority whi^h you are 
defirous of refigning at a time when rt is moft he- 
ceflfary for you to exert it. You have hitherto 
had no power over me but what took its rife from 
jmy weaknefs; you have it now from my vo- 
luntary fubitiiffion ; which will render it but the 
more facred. O defend me from the numerous 
enemies by which I am encompafied; and parti* 
cularly from thofe deceitful ones which I carry 
aboi^t me 3 watch over your work> that I may 

yet 
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yet remain worthy of you, I will be ever obe- 
dient to your laws; or if I difobey, it mull be 
in fpite of myfelf ; preferve me frc&j by prote£t* 
ing me from my paffions, which wbujd enflave 
me ; prevent me from being fubjefted to their 
tyranny, and compel me to fuftain the nwftery 
over them, by not obeying my fenfes, but my 
xeafon/* 

When you have brought your pupil to make 
this conceffion (and if you do not, it is your 
own fault) be careful how you, take him at his 
firft word ; left, if ever your authority fhoufd 
feem too harfh pr fevere, he (hould think hi mfelf 
entitled to caft it oiF, under pretence of hi$ 
having been furprifed into fubmiffion. This 
then is the proper time for gravity and referve^ 
fuch a. behaviour will al fo imprefs hioi the more, 
as it will be the. firft time you ever aftumed it 
with him. 

You will do well to fay to him—** You are 
very ready, young man, to enter into. difficult 
engagements; it isr proper, however, that you 
1>e made acquainted with their nature before you 
form them : you know not with what impetuoii- 
ty the paffions hurry fuch young men as you, 
into the abyfs of vice, under the appearance- of 
pleafure. You have not, I know, fo bafe a 
mind as ever to break your faith with me; but 
how often will you not repent the having given 
it me I How often will you not curfe the man 
who loves you, when, to fnatch you from the 
evils that threaten you, he will find himfelf 

obliged 



cUcged to wousnd you to the very beait ! As 
vAita UlyQes^ chamned by the Syrens, cried 
out to his condudlors to loofea his bonds, ta 
will youi) feduced by tbe charms 'of pleafure^ 
wifii to break thofe ties by which you are re* 
ftrained; you will importune me with your 
cotnplaiats : you will reproach ixie for my ty« 
ranny, even when I am the moft tenderly con« 
cerned for youT welfare; while 1 am ftudying 
only your happincfs, I (hall incur your hate., 
O, my Emilius, I fhall never be able to fiipport 
the pain of being hateful to you ! I fliould even 
purchfife your happinefe too dear at this price. 
Do not you fee, my dear friend, that in obliging 
yourfelf to obey me, you oblige me to govern 
you, to difregard my own happinefs by devoting 
myfelf to your's, to regard neitiier your com^ 
plaints nor your difpleafure, and ta oppofe in* 
ceflantly both your defires and my owji ? You 
impofe on me a more heavy yoke than you bear 
yourfelf. Before we fubmit ourfelves to fuck 
conftraint, let us confult ourown ftrength; let 
us botk take tkne to re&e& on this matter; re-* 
mesobering that thoie who are the iloweft to pro« 
fiftife, are the moft certain to keep their word.'^ 

Remember alfo yourfelf, well-meaning pre** 
cepfior ! that the more difficulty you make to en« 
Icr into fuch an engagement, the more esUy you 
fender its execution. It is neceflary that a 
foang man fliould be fenfibie that he under** 
ti^kes a great taft, and that you alfo engage in 
X much gratt^F. When the tiaie comes- that he 

Ihall 
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flidU have £gn€d the -comraiS, If I may fe ex«^ 
prefe myfelf, y cm may cl^nge your tone: mcdie 
}i(Our govecnnaent as eafy, as you have repve-^ 
fented it fevere. You may fay 'to him — '* My 
yoBng friend, you want experience,, but! have 
tadeen^care ^at you fiiould not want undei^itaiidH. 
jug. .You4U^ now in a capacity to judge of the 
iBGtives of my condud ; towfatoherfd yottxneedi 
only )Wait till your 4>affians fiibfide, BegiRy, 
however, always by your obedience, and afteiw. 
wards sequifeofme a reason iar my commands; 
I ihaU be ever ready to do this, when, you -jasm- 
in a filuatton^to.underfland me; nor ihall I ev»D 
bp a£raid to fubmit any a&ir between us ixr 
your /dccifion; You promife to be trad^k^ 
and I promife you never to maJce ufe of your 
docility, unlefe to make you the happieft of 
iqankind. Your C^curhy in my promife, is tfaflr 
life you have hitherto led. Find me any other 
perfon of your age, who hath pdfFed. his d^ys fo 
agreeably as you have d<»ie, and I will Tthfm. 
venture to. promife nothing/' 

After having thus eftablijfbed my authority, 
my firft care (hould be to preuent the neceffity 
of making ufe of it. I would fpare no.pains to 
gain ftillfunther on his* confidence, in order to 
render myfelf the friend of hi& heart and the ar-* 
biter of his pleafure* Sofiar from oppofing^the 
inclinations natural to his years, I would oon- 
fuit them in oider to become their mafter: I 
would enter into his views, that I might be the 
better able JtodiitAJus.c8fiatms:9 xior-wbuldl be 

anxious 
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anxious to fecure his diftant happinefs, at the 
expenfe of the prefent." It is not my delign 
that he £bould be only once happy, but that he 
i^puld, if poffible, be always fo. 

It is ufual with thofe who would fecure 
youth from the ill confequences of their paffions, 
to fet that of love in a criminal light, to repre- 
fent it as a fentiment not to be cheriflied by 
young people; juft as if it were a paffion to be 
gratified only by the old. None of thefe deceit- 
ful leflbns, to which the heart conftantly gives 
the lie, can be perfuafive* Condu£^ed by a more 
certain inftindl, a young man fmiles iniecret at 
Ittch gloomy maxims, in which he neverthelefs 
pretends to acquiefce, and only waits for an op- 
portunity to prove them of no efFe£t. Such a 
proceeding, in tutors, is direftly contrary to 
nature. By following an oppofite method, I (hall 
arrive more certainly at the end we both aim 
at. I (hall not be afraid to cheri(h that agree« 
able fentiment he is (o choice of; I (hall de- 
fcribe it, as it really is, to be the fupreme hdp- 
pinefs of life; and in fo doing encourage him 
to indulge it. In giving him to underftand 
aifo what additional charms the union of heartd 
confers on the pleafures of fenfe, I (hall raife in 
him a difguft of licentious pleafur«s ; and even, 
while I encourage him to be amorous, make him 
prudent. 

How confined a capacity is that which only 
difcovers in the growing defires of a young man, 
an obftacle to the prudential lefTons of xeafon ! 
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For my part, they prefent to me the true means 
of rendering him docile to tbofe very leflbns. 
We can have no hold of the paffions, but by • 
means of the paffions themfelves ; it is by theic. 
own power we muft oppofe their tyranny, and 
it is always in nature herfelf, that we muft feek 
the proper inftrunhents to regulate her work. 

Emilius was not made to live always alone: 
as a member of ^fociety, he muft difcharge the^ 
obligations he lies umkf to it* Formed to live 
among mankind, it is requifite he fhould know 
them. Off man, in general, he is not ignorant^ 
it remains for him, therefore, to become ac- 
quainted witib individuals. -He knows what is 
done in the world; it 'remains for him to know 
how to live in it.* It is time to give him an' 
external view of that grand machine, with the 
operations of whofefecret iprings he is already 
fo well acquainted. He will no longer regard 
it with the fhipid admiration of an ignorant 
novice; but with tltt difcernment of a juft and 
clear linderftandingi His paffi6ns, doubtlefs, 
will fometimes miflead him; for where is the' 
man who is not fometimes mifled by his paffions i 
But he will not, at leaft, be mifled by thofe of 
others : if he regards them at all, it will be with 
the eye of a philofopher, without being feduced 
either, by exampk, or by prejudice. 

As there is one age proper for the ftudy of 
the fciences,' fo there is an'other for acquiring a 
knowledge of the mahftfers of the world. Who- 
ever is brought acquainted withthefe too young, 
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dJaapta tfasm all his Jife, wic^ouitcboios or ^-* 
fldc»roii.> aoid 'thoiigh not ia^&^ientty) y^ it i« 
alwa^^ widuBUJt knowing >\ahat he is about. Burt 
fac.wbc^^ in ilud)dng maisners, ^en^ero iivto the 
rcajbns'and^motiivcB oEthem, adopts tiwni y^itit 
imce difoermnQnl;^ and <EoofequentIy mtfa more 
grace And /(^c^rifitjr* Give m» aixxhild of twelnae. 
y^aj:« of 9f«^ porfe^y ignorant of .ovcf y things 
a^ftd^at &toQn J will return him to you.as Jiearned. 
a^.aoiy; tliat you may hs^v^ eadi^j* inibuifted^ 
W(kbi chis.difibronGe, that the learniiigj^fyaiurfs 
will lie akof ether in his meaMiqrf. and .the 
knawl<^4^ of vdm in his judgeiiMmt, In the 
fl^fnp a^ivnery intoqduce ayomtbpf tw^ty ^years 
of .age tp the-jwodd; if .wqll . cood^died Aqiq^^ 
he will> in a year's timet be readied more 
amiably and judicioufly polite^ than if heihad 
been accuftomed to publick liiefjoom his inf 
fancy: for the former being in a capacity to 
trace the motives for the refpe&ive .behaviour 
of perfons of diiFerent ranks^ age^, and ifex^ will 
be able to reduce good manners to a fyftem) ^d 
extend its .principles to unfore&en cafes and 
circumftances; whereasi, the otfaer^ having no 
other rule. than common pra£iice» if he flxould 
ever happen .to ftumble on any new fituation, 
would be immediately emharraiTed and knoyy 
not how to behave. 

The young .ladies in France.are .all .educated 
in convents till the.time of their, marriage. Do 
we f«e that they are then obliged to take any 
extraordinary pains to adqpx the manners, which 

5 are, 
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;" are, neverthelefs, to them fo very new? or are 
'• the Parifian ladies to be charged with a ftiff and 
^ embarrafled air, or with *being ignorant of the 
^ cuftoms of the polite world, becaufe they were - 
"^ not introduced to it in their infancy? This is 
s one of the prejudices of people in high Jife, 
' who, knowing nothing of greater ioipprtance 
, than this frivolous fcience^ niiflakenly imagine 

1 young perfons cannot be initiated therein too 

early. 

It is certain, however, that they ibould not, 
on the other hand, negle£t fuch accon^pliih* 
ments too long. Thofe who have fpent t^eir 
younger days alliogethef at a diftance from the 
great world, will never fliake off that air of/em« 
barrafiment and conftraint, which. ever attends 
a clownifh behaviour j nor will they, by any 
future commerce with the world, be capable of 
divefting themfelvies of that impropriety of man- 
ners andN:onverfation, which are only rendered 
the more ridiculous by our efforts to get rid of 
them. Every kind of inftrudion hath its pfo^. 
per feafbn to be chofen, and its peculiar incoi^i^ 
veniences to be avoided. It is pecuHarly on the 
prefent occafion that care ihould' be had to both 
thefe circumftances. ^' 

- l¥hen, according toimy method, the fame 
means anfwer feveral ends, and I avoid ond in- 
conveniency even in the prevention .of another 
I conclude I am always right, and that fuch 
method is a very good one. What it faggefts 
to me at prefent I think confirmed by expe* 
. Vql. III. F riencc. 
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irience. If I were to be auftere and contradic-< 
tory with my pupil, I ihould forfeit his conii* 
dence, and he would foon hide his inclinations 
from me. If, on the contrary, I were to be 
complaiiant and cafy, or wilfully to fliut mine 
eyes, of what advantage would my guardianfhip 
be to him? I (hould in that cafe only give a 
fandUon to his licenttoufnefs and quiet his con- 
fciencc at the cxpenfe of my own. Were I to 
introduce him to the world, on the fole plan of 
inftrudlng him, he would foon acquire more 
knowledge, perhaps, than I (hould choofe. If 
I ihould prevent his ever feeing the world, what 
nrould he have learned of me ! -£very thing, 
perhaps, except that art, which it the moft ne« 
ceiTary, as well for the man as the citizen, the 
«rt of living aihong hb fellow-creatures. If I 
ihould dirtSt his application to objeifta of diftant 
utility, they would not be at all engaging, as he 
is intereflcd in nothing but the prefent moment: 
agiln, if I content myfelf with only direiftihg 
his amufements, of what fervice am I to himi' 
He grows enervated but acquires no informa*- 
tion. 

r ibaUf therefore, do none of thefej having 
one expedient that will anfwer all occafions. 
M Your.henrt (fay I to him) young man, re- 
.quires ^ qompanion; let us go in fearch of one 
that is proper for it : we fhall not, perhaps, eafily 
£n4 l^ef , as true merit is rare, but let us not be 
impatient, ox difcouraged by di&ppointments; 
JDoiibtlefs there is fuch a perfon in the world, 
4 and 
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4fl.d we (hall find her in the end, or «t leaft 
one that nearly appr4^ches what we feek/f 
With this flattering obJ€(^ in view, I introduce 
him to the worlds what need, have 1 to fay 
any thing more ! Dp npt you fee clearly that in 
this 1 have done every thing? 

I leave you to imagine whether, in^defcribing 
the miftrefs l-.deiigii for him, ,1 fhall not be able 
to engrofs his attentiicHi ; whether I (hall ^not be 
able to render jtbofe qualities he ought to adoiire 
truely amiable, and difpofe all his fentiments td 
&e propriety of what he ought to ieek or (hunt 
I muft be the moft incapable of all rhetoricians 
if • i flp no^ make him paffioj^ately in love^ with* 
9ut knpfwing - v^th whom* • It is nothing at all t^ 
the- purpofe, t-h^t the obje^ I dcfcribe is imagi-* 
Ijiary ; it is fufficient that it ferve to difguft him 
with thbfe which might other wife actually tempt 
him : it is Aifficient that the comparifons he will 
be led to inake, induce him to prefer the chi- 
merical objeiS: to thofe which are real : for what 
is true loy^ in itfelf but chimera and illufion^ 
We . love the iinage. in our fancy much'' more 
than tbeobjefl tp which it is applied. Were 
we to fee the pbje^ of our paffion fuch as it 
readly is, there would be at once an end of love. 
The perfon frequently remains the fame though 
^ttf 4Miffioq deca]is,. but we no longer view it ia 
tjicfime light. The veil of delufim falls oiF 
ZQd love takes its light. Now., in forming aa 
imaginary obje6> I am free. to make what com-* 

F z. -■ . ' pafifoas 
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parifons I pleafe, and can eafily prevent the illu« 
fion of thofe which are real. 

I would not, however, have a young man, 
for this reafon,- deceived, by placing before him 
a model of perfection which cannot exift; but 
I ihould make choice of fuch defeds in his 
miftrefs Ks would be agreeable to him, and 
would ferve to correal his own. Neither would 
I have even the impofition pafled on him, of 
telling him the obje£): defcribed really exifted : 
but if he was delighted with the copy, he would 
foon wi(h~for the original. From wiihing any 
thing to be and fuppofing it, is an eafy tranfi- 
tion; this is the cafe with feme artful defcrip-> 
tions, which, by means of a few fttiking touches, 
give to the ' imaginary objed' a greater ap-i- 
pearance of reality. I would go fo far as to 
give his imaginary m'iftrefs a name ; I would by 
to him laughing, let us call your future miflrefs 
Sophia: Sophia is a lucky name, and though 
Ihe Ihould not happen to be of that name, fhe 
will at leaft be worthy of it; we will, therefore, 
give her the honour of it before- band. After 
having faid thus much, without either affirming 
or denying her exiftence, if her name Ihould 
now and then feem to efcape you by chance, 
his fufpicions on this head wiU be confirmed; 
and he will believe that you keep the perfi^ii of 
his intended miftrefs a fecret from.him, aodtbac 
at a proper time he ihall be brouglit acquainted 
with her. If once he arrive fo far, and a proper . 
choice is made of thofe features it may be expedi- 
ent 
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cnt to difplay, all the reft is cafy ; he may be ven- 
tured into the world without danger: defend him 
only from hisfenfual appetite, his heart is fecure» 
But whether he realifes the model, I have 
rendered fo amiable, or not, yet if fuch model 
be well executed, he will be no lefs ready to 
attach himfelf to whatever may refembleit, and 
to avoid what is different, than if it were a real 
obje<£):. How efficacious muft be this method,. 
to preferve his heart amidft the dangers to 
which his perfon is expofed ; to reftrain his paf- 
fions by the force of his imagination, and to de- 
tach him above all from thofe well-bred fe- 
roales,' who fet fo great a value on their polite- 
nefs, and teach a young man good breeding at 
the expenfe of his integrity ! Sophia is fo mo* 
deft ! with what an eye muft he regard their ad-, 
vances? Sophia hath fo much fimplicity ! how 
can he poffibly admire their afFe^ation ? His 
notions of female merit are too different from 
what he fees, for the latter ever to prove very 
^dangcroufly fedu£^ive. 

All thofe who fpeak of the government of 
children, adopt nearly the fame maxims and 
prejudices, becaufe they make but imperfed 
obfervations, and ftill more inconcluiive re- 
flexions. It is neither the conftitution nor the. 
paffions that are the firft feducers of youth, it is 
opinion and manners. Nay, I could prove this 
to be true, even with regard to the boys who 
are educated in colleges, and the girls who are 
brought up in convents; the firft leifons which 
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both attend to, being thofe of vice j nature dottf 
not corrupt them, but example. But we fliafl 
leavcNthcfe to their own depraved manners,' 
which arc incorrigible. I fpeak here only of a 
domeftick education. Take a young man, mo- 
deftly educated in his father's houfe in the 
country, and examine him the moment he ar- 

1 rives at Paris: you wrll find in him juft notions 
of moral virtue and decency, and a will as unde- 
praved as his underftanding. You will find 
that he holds vice in contempt, and conceives an 

n/ averfion to debauchery. At the mention of a 
proftitute, you 'will read in his looks the ef- 
fects of innocence. I maintain it that no fuch 
youth' could prevail on himfcif to enter alone 
the miferable habitations of thofe abandoned 
wretches, even though he knew their ufe, and 
felt them neceffary. 

Examine the fame young^man, however, 
fix months after, and you will hardly know him 
again. His libertine difcourfe and licentious 
manners would be apt to make you miftake 
him for another pcrfon, if the pleafantry with 
which he rallies his former fimplicity, and his 
blufhes on being put in mind of it, did not 
evince him to be the fame-, and thkt he 
isafliamedof it. How foon and furprifingly is 
he new. modelled ! What can be the caufe of fo 
great and fudden an alteration ? Can it be the 
progrefs of temperament ? Would not this have 
made the iame progrefs in the houfe of his 
father i And yet he furcly would not there have 

acq^uired 
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acquired the fame manners or maxims! Is it 
owing to the firft gratification of the paiEoiis ? 
that hath a contrary efFed. In the firft indul* 
gen'ce of thefe, we are timid >and reftlefs, pre** 
ferring fecrefy and filence to noife and boafting. 
Our firft pleafures are ever kept concealed ; 
that modefty which feafons their delight hides 
them from the world: the firft miftrefs we en- 
joy makes us fearful and not impudent. Taken 
up entirely by a fituation fo new to him, the 
anxious youth enjoys it by himfelf, and is ever 
apprehenftve of lofing it. If he be boaftful and 
loud, he is neither paffionate nor tender; the 
more he avows, the lefs is his enjoyment. 

A different manner of thinking only hath 
efFe£ted this difference of behaviour. His heart 
is ftill the fame; )7ut his opinions are altered. 
His fentiments, more ilow to change, will, in- 
deed, be pervert^ in time, and then he will be 
totally corrupted. He is hardly , entered upott 
the world, before he is fubje£led to a fecond 
education, <fireftly con trad iftory to the firft; 
by which he is taught to defpife What he before 
efteemed, and to efteem what he defpifed: he 
is taught to regard the leflbns of his parents 
and tutor as pedantick jargon, and the duties 
they inculcated as a 'puerile morality which he 
ought to difdain when he is grown up. He 
thinks himfelf obliged in honour to alter his 
conduct; be becomes licentious without defires,' 
^nd iinpudent through falfe modefty. He 'ri- 
dicules virtue and decorum before he -can take 

F 4 pleafurc 
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pleafure in vice, and piques himfelf on his de- 
baucheries before he is actually debauched. I 
fhall never forget the frank confefSon of a young 
officer in the Swifs guards, who was always 
greatly difgufted with the riotous pleafures of his 
comrades, and yetdurft not abfent himfelf from 
their parties for fear of their raillery, ** I ufe 
inyfolf to them (faid he) againftmy inclination, 
as a man learns to chew tobacco; I may thus 
probi^ly acquire a tafte for them in time, one 
muft not be always a child." 

Thus it is lefs from fenfuality than from 
vanity tha^ we ought to guard a young man on 
his entrance into the world ; he is more fubfer- 
vienc to the inclinations of others than to his 
own; ill example making more libertines than a 
paflion for the fex. 

This being gtanted me, I may a(k if there be 
a young man in the world better armed againft 
whKever may attack his manners, fentin^ents^ 
and principles, than mine? Is there anyone 
more capable to withftand the torrent? Againft 
what temptation is he not in a ftate of defenfe ? 
If his defires lead him to the fex, he finds not 
what he feeks, and his heart, already en* 
gagedji is his fecurity. If his appetites are 
urgent, . where will he gratify them ! The hor- 
rour of adultery and debauchery keep him at an 
equal diftance from the married woman and 
common ftru^pet : an'i it is always by one of 
thefe that ' youth are firft debauched. A mar- 
riageable young girl may be a coquet ; but fhe 

will 
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will not be abandonedly impudent; (he will not 
throw herfelf jnto the arms of a young man, 
who might marry her if he thoQght her modeft 
and prudent; befides ihe will always have fome- 
body to keep an. eye on her conduft. Emilius, 
on his fide alfo, will not be entirely left to him- 
fel; both at leaft will be under the reftraint of 
the fear and {hame infeparable from their firft 
defires ; they will not proceed at once to the 
greateft familiarities, and they will not have 
time to approach them by degrees without obr 
ftacles. To be able to a<9: otherwife, he muft 
have taken lelTons of his comrades, and have 
learnt of them to laugh at referve, and become 
infolent after tlieir example. Biit what young 
man is lefs liable to be miflcd by exam- 
ple than Emilius ? who can be lefs liable to be 
.perverted by raillery than, he, who hath no pre- 
judices of his own, and who regards fo littte 
the prepoffeffions of others? I have laboured 
twenty years to arm him againft the force of 
ridicule ; it will require, therefore, fome time, 
at leaft to make him the dupe of it : ridicule i$ 
with him the argument of fools, and nothing 
renders a man fo infeniible to raillery, as to be 
above the influence of prejiidke. Inftead of 
pleafantries, they muft attack him with resi* 
fens ; and when' they come to thofe, I am hn 
no fear left any young witlings fhould carry off 
my pupil ; confcience and truth are both- too 
•ftrongly on my fide. But, iPprejudicc fhould 
interfere) an attachment of twenty years, is ft ill 
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fomething even in that light: be will never be 
made to believe that I have only been teizing 
him with futile inftrufHons; and with an up- 
right and fufceptible heart, the voice of a true 
and £iithfttl friend is able to prevail over the 
clamours of twenty feducers. As in fuch a cafe^ 
nothing mo/e would be requifite than to fhow 
they deceive him, and that in pretending to 
treat him as a man, they really treat him as a 
child, I (hould always affed fimplicity as well 
as gravity and precifion in my arguments ; in 
order that he might perceive it is really I, who 
treat him as a man. I ihould fay to him-— 
<* You fee it is your intereft as well as mine, 
that influences nie, and that as I have no in- 
tereft ieparate from your's, I can have no other 
motive for what I advife : but what motive have 
thefe young people, in perfuading you to adopt 
their notions ? Doubtlefs they are ftriving to 
feduce you i they can have no regard either for 
your perfon or your intereft ; their only motive 
muft be a Tecret malice at feeing you more re- 
fpeAable than themfelves; they would debafe 
you to their mean ftandard, and reproach you 
for being governed only, that they may have 
the government of you themfelves. Can you 
think to be a^ gainer by- fuch a change i J^ their 
wifdom fo much fuperior, or is their attachment 
of a d^'s ftanding ftronger than min^f To 
give any weight to their raillery, it i&. neceffitry 
that we Ihould -be able to giv€$ fome to their au- 
thority^ and what eyperifAce. luive.they tqmfe 
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their maxims above our's ? . , They only imitate 
other licentious fools, as they wouid have you 
in turn imitate them. In cafiingofF tbepre-^j 
tended prepoflei&ons of their £ather^, . they only . 
fubjedl themfelyes to thofe of th^ir comrades. . 
I do not. fee what they get by this condud, . 
"but I know they certainly forfeit two great 
advantages by it, that of paternal afie^bioiis 
whofe counfels are fo tender and Ancere^ and 
that of experience, enablinjg us to judge from, 
what we know ; for fathers have been children, 
and children have not been fathers. 

*' Do you believe, however, that, thefe 
young people are ilncere in their fooliih maxims ? 
No, my dear Emilias, they deceive themfelves 
in order to deceive you j they are not copliftent 
with their own principles. Their hearts give 
them conftantly the lie, and fometimes their lips. 
You fhall hear one of them- turn every thing 
that is modeft and virtuous into ridicule, who 
would be driven to defpair if his wife ihould 
adopt the iame licentious principles. Anpthiw. 
will caxry his libertinifm fo far, as tp jcare little 
about the manners of the woman he is going to 
marry, or ftill more infamous, thofe of ^he:wife ^ 
he hath already married } but urge him further,' 
fpeaktohimof his mother, and fee. if be will 
confent as readily to pafs for the baftard fon of. 
an adulterefs, for the ufurper of , the naqie ,and 
eftate of a family to which h^ bath no right! 
Who is there among them would confent that 
bis oWn^ daughter (hould be dilhonoured, as he 
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would diflKmour the daughter (rf smother f 
There is not one of thera, who woald not be 
ready to take awaj your life, fhould you put in 
pradice^ upon htm thofe -principles which he 
endeavours to inculcate. Hence you may fee 
clearly their inconfiftency, and that not one of 
them really believes what he fays. Such are 
roy reafons, my dear Emilius ; weigh their's, if 
they^ pretend to any, and compare both. Should 
I> after their example, make ufe of contempt and 
raillery, you would ifee them' afford a fairer 
fubjed for ridicule than myfelf. But I am not 
afraid of ftanding the teft of a feriou^ examination. 
The triumph of the jeftcr is but of a (hort du-- 
ration; the truth will rem^n, when their abfurd' 
laughter is filenced.'*" 

You cannot imagine that Emilius at twenty^ 
years of age (houM be fo docile as I fuppofe him ! 
How different are your notions and mine ! For 
my part I cannot conceive how he fhould be' 
docile when but half that ige; for what influ- 
erftre can you then have over him ? It hath Goft 
me fifteen years labour to eftabliih fuch an in- 
fluence. I did not educate him at that early 
period^ I was then only preparing him for edu- 
cation. He is at prefent fo well prepared as to 
have acqtiired docility; he can diftinguifh the 
voice of friendfhip, and knows how to be obe- 
dient to reafon. I have him, it is true, the ap- 
pearance of independence ; but he was never fo 
c6mpletely fubfervient ; he is now obedient be- 
caule he is defirou&to be fo» Till I could geh^ 

the 
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the afcendancy over his will^ I remained the 
.mafter of his perfon, and quitted l»im not a mo- 
ment. At prefent, I leave bim fometimes to 
himfelf, becaufe my influence over him is con- 
fiant and perpetual. On quitting him, I em- 
brace him, and fay, with an air of confidence, 
** Emilius, I truft you with my friend, I give 
you up^ to his honeft heart, and doubt not but he 
will account for you.'* 

Virtuous zWc&i<ins are not to be depraved in 
a moment, when they have received no previous 
alteration ; nor are the principles immediately 
deduced from the fir ft di<5lates of reafon to be 
eradicated without time. If t obferve that any 
change in either is the coniequence of my ab<* 
fences it will never be fo l(Mig, nor will he be fo 
far capable of concealing its efFe£^s from me, as 
that I (hall not perceive the danger before the 
«vil, and be in time to prevent it. As we are 
not totally depraved at once, fo we learn not all 
at once to diflemble: if ever any man was a bad ' 
diilembler alfo, Emilius is fuch ; having nevex 
in his life had a fingle occafion to diilemble. 

By thefe and other iimilar means, I imagine 
Emilius fo well guarded from foreiga objects 
aiid vulgar maxims, that I had much rather fee 
faim in the^midft of a circle of the worft com- 
pany in Paris^ than alone in his chamber, given 
up to all the reftleilhefs and inquietude of his 
age. Do what we will, of all the enemies that 
can attack a young man, the moft dangerous, 
and that alone from which we cannot feparate 

5 him. 
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him, is himfelf: this enemy) however, is dan* 
gerous only through our own fauh; for, as I 
have often laid, it is the imagination that in- 
flames the paflions. Our fenfual defire^ are not, 
properly fpeaking, phyfical neceffities ; nay, it is 
not true that they are any real neceffities at all* 
If na lafcivious obje6l had ever prefented itfelf 
to our fight, if no immodeft idea had ever en- 
tered the mind, this pretended neceffity had, in 
all probability, never been felt; and we (hould 
- have remained chaite without temptations, with- 
out refiftance and without merit. We know not 
what impercfptible fermentations, certain fights 
and fituations excite in the blood of youth, with- 
out their being able to account for that firfl in- 
quietude, which does not eanly fubfide, nor re- 
main long before it is again excited. For my own 
part, the more I reileit on this important crifis, 
and its attendant caufes, the more Lam per- 
fuaded that if a man were brought up in a defert, 
without books, without information, and with- 
out women, he would die immaculate though he 
fheuld live to the age of Methufalem. 

But we are not fpeaking here of a favage of 
this kind. In educating* a man among his 
equals, and for fociety, it is impoffible, it is even 
improper, to keep him always in this falutary 
ignorance; and thegreaiefl misfortune attending. 
wifdom, is to be wife by halves. The remenw 
brance of objects once firiksng, and the ideas of 
things already acquired, attend us in our retire- 
ment^ and people our retreats with imiigcs more 

fedudive 
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feduftive than the objefts themfelves'j rendering 
folitude as fatal to him, who carries with him 
fuch company, as it is falutary to thofe who are 
perfedly alone. 

Watch carefully, therefore, over a young 
man; he will guard himfelf againft external dap^ 
ger, but it is you who niuft guard him againft 
himfelf. Be never abfent from hini, night nor 
day J fleeping conftantly in the feme chamber. 
Put no confidence in inftinfl, when you have 
once exceeded its bounds. Inflindt is a fafe 
guide when it proceeds alone, but becomes fufpi- 
cious when mixed with human prejudices and 
cuftoms; It muft not be/deftroyed, but regu- 
lated ; and that, perhaps, is more diflTcuIt than 
to fupprefs it entirely. It would be extremely 
dangerous for it to teach your pupil the means 
of amufing his paffions, and fupplying the op- 
portunities of gratifying them ; ihould he once 
acquire the knowledge of this deftruftive fup- 
plement, he would be utterly undone. His body 
and mind would from that time become ener- 
vated, carrying to the grave the deplorable tfk6h 
of a moft pernicious habit, the moft fatal indeed 
that a young man can "be fubjefl to. Dpubtlefs 
it would be better for him even to — . If the im- 
petuous dedres 6f a vigorous conftitiition become 
invincible, 1 fay, my dear Emiliils, I pity you; 
but I (hould not hefitate a moment what to ad- 
vife; I would not permit the intention of nature 
to be altogether eluded. If you muft be under 
the fubjeftion of a tyrant, I fhoitld give the pre* 

ference 
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ference to that from, which I might be able to 
deliver you. Whatever happens, I ihall be bet* 
ter able to fave you from the women than from 
yourfelf. 
-/ . Till a youth arrives at the age of twenty 
years his body is growing* and ftands in need of 
all its fubftance; continence during that inter- 
val is prefcribed by nature; if he negledls her 
prefcriptions herein, it is at the expenfe of his 
conftitution. After this term, continence be- 
comes a moral duty; it is of ufe to teach us the 
command over ourfelves and our appetites; bat 
moral duties have their modifications, their rules,^ 
and their exceptions. When human weaknefs 
renders an alternative inevitable,, of the two 
evils we are to prefer the leaft ; and in every cafe, 
it is better to commit a fault,^ than to contract a, 
vicious habit. 

You are to obferve, reader, that I am not 
now fpeakingof my own pupil, but your's; his 
paffions, which you have fufFered to ferment,, 
are now become your mafters j yield, therefore,, 
openly totheir fuperiority, without difguife. If 
you know how to difplay this fubmiffion in its 
full light, he will be lefs proud than afhamed o( 
it, and you may fecure to yourfelf, by artful 
management, the right of condu£li4ig him whea 
going afiray, fo far at leaft as i« necefiary to^ 
make hinx avoid the moft dangerous precipices. 
It is requiiite that the difciple ihould take no 
ftep without his matter's knowledge; and it is 
better that a governour ihould approve of a fault 

and 
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and be deceived in his own judgement^ dian 
that he ihould be deceived by his pupil, and the 
fault committed unknown to him. Whatever 
tutor conceives he ought to wink at any things 
will find himfelf very foon obliged to (hut his 
eyes entirely; the toleration of one abufe brings 
on another, and before we reach the laft link of 
that chain, we (ball have fubverted all order^ 
ztid brought every moral obligation into con- 
tempt. 

Another errour in tutors which I have con- 
ftantly oppofed, but of wliich little minds will 
never corredi themfelves, is the affectation of 
inagifterial dignity, and the pride of paffing for 
a faultlefs character in the eyes of their pupils. 
This method is very wrong. It is ftrange. they 
do not fee that, by thus endeavouring to efta- 
bUih their authority, they deftroy it; that in or* 
der to gain attention to what is faid, the fpeaker 
muft defcend to the perfons he addrefles, and 
that, in order to engage the human heart, he 
muft be himfelf a man. Thefe faultlefs perfon* 
ages are neither aftcding nor perfuafive, fo that 
their difciples always object that it is eafy for 
them to oppofe thofe paeons they do not feel. 
Keep not your own foibles too much a fecret 
from your pupil, if you have a mind to cure 
bim of his. Let him obferve in you the fame 
ftruggles he experiences in himfelf; let him learn 
tp overcome himfelf by your example, and not 
have it to fay, with other young people, 'Vthefe. 
old folks, -vexed that they are no longer young„ 

want 
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want to treat us, that are young, like them- 
felves; and, becaufe they have no defires, they 
make a cri^ieof our's.** 

Montagne fays, he one day aiked M. de Lan-^ 
gey, how many times he had been drunk for the 
King's fervice, during his negociations in Ger« 
many? In the fame manner^ I would a(k the 
tutor of a young gentleman, how often he had 
been in a brothel, for the fervice of his piupil i 
How often ? No : I miftake. . If the very firft 
time doth, not deprive the young libertine of the 
defire of ever entering iuch a place again } if 
remorfe and ihame be not the confequence; if 
ke doth not come and pour into your bofom a 
torrent of tears;' give him up at once; he is nd 
better than a monfter, or you no better than an 
ideot; you can nevtfr be of any fervice t6 him. 
We fball pafs over thefe dangerous expedients, 
however, as having nothing to do with bur fyf<« 
tern of education* 

' What precautions you will fay are to be taken 
with a young man of a good family, before he 
19 expofed to the corrupt manners of th^ age! 
Thefe precautions are doubtlefs laborious and 
troublefome; but they are indifpenfible : it is the' 
neglcd of them that is fo ruinous to all our 
youth: itxis owing to the debaucheries of their 
earlier years that men arc fo-much degenerated, 
and that we fee them what they at prefent are. 
Bafe and cowardly even in their vices, they be- 
tray that Httlenefs of foul, which arifes from the 
early debilitation of the body; and have hardly 

fo 
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fo much life in tbem as to move about. The 
^iful refinement of their thoughts difplays the 
fuperficiality of their minds; they are ftrangers 
to grander noble fentiments, and pofiefs neither 
^ fimplicity nor vigour. Abjefb in every things 
and mean as they are wicked, they have not the 
courage even to be great in their wickednefs. 
Such are the defpicable race of mortals that 
compofe the majority of our youth $ fo that 
iboold there be one among them who hath lived 
temperate and fober^ who. hath preferved him* 
felf, from the contagion of example, he will, 
at diitty yeacs of age, be able to cru0i the whole 
tribe of infeds, and became their mafter with 
lefs trouble than it cod him to remain his own. 
Emilius may be fo, if he will ; but he will dif- 
daii) them too much even to Hold them in fub* 
jefiion: 

At prefent, behold my pupil entering on the 
world, not with a view todifplay his fuperiority, 
but to s^cquire a knowledge of life, and to find 
out a companion worthy of him. Whatever be 
his rank, or t6 whatever fociety he is firft intro* 
duced, his outfet will be modeft and Ample: 
God forbid he ihould be fo unhappy as to diftin* 
guiihhimfelf at firft above his equals : the qua- 
lifications which fboneft ftrfke us are not thofe 
of Emilius; he neither poiTeiTes nor defires to 
poffefs them. He has too little value for even 
the judgement of mankind to fet any on their 
prejudices ; and he is never defirous they ihould 
cfteem before they know him. 

In 
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In' his behaviour he is neither bafhful nor 
vain, but ingenuous and fincere; he knows no 
reftraint nor difguiie; ading with the fame 
freedom in the midft of an aflembly as if he were 
alone. But is. he on this account rude/difflain* 
ful, or inattentive to others ? Quite the con- 
trary : if in a life of folitude he ihould give him- 
felf no concern about others, is that a reafon 
he ihould do fo when living amongft them? He 
does not, indeed^ affed to prefer them to him* 
felf in his behaviour, becaufe he really does not 
fo in his heart-^ but then he as little affeds ati 
indifference which is equally foreign to it: if he 
knows nothing of the formalities of artificial 
good-breeding, he hath all the natural politenefs 
of humanity. He cknnot bear to give any one 
pain; at the fame time he will offer no one his 
place out of mere ceremony, though he vr\]i very 
readily give it up out of good-nature, if he 
fees anyone negle^ed and thinks him mortified 
by fuch neg1e£t ; for it would hurt Emilius lefs 
to remain (landing, by choice, than to fee any 
one elfe remain fo on conipulfion. 

Although Emilius hath no efteem for man- 
kind in general, he doth not (how any contempt 
for them, becaufe he laments and pities them. 
As he cannot give them a tafte for what is really 
edimable, he leaves them to the contented en- 
joyment of their own opinions, left if he fhould 
deprive them of their imaginary pleafures, he 
ihould only make them ftill more unhappy. 
He is^ therefore, prone neither to difputation 

nor 
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nor contradidion ; on the other hand, alfo, he 
is neither complaifant nor ceremonious ; he gives 
his own opinion without controverting that of 
others; becaufeiie prefers liberty to every thing, 
end accounts freedom one of his moft valuable 
privileges. 

He fpeaks little, becaufe he does not covet 
the notice and attention of others; for the fame 
reafon it is, that his difcourfe is never ufelefs 
nor frivolous, Emilius knows too much to be ' 
a great talker. Much fpeaking ariies either 
from a pretenfion to wit, or from the great con- 
fequence in which we hold mere trifles, fooliihly 
believing other people think as much of them as 
we do« The mza who knows things fo well, 
as to hold tliCTi in due eftimation, never fpeaks 
too much; he judicioufly eftimates alfo the at» 
tention which is paid him, and the intereft his 
hearers may have in his difcourfe. Generally 
fpeaking, thofe people who know little talk 
much, and thofe who know. much talk little: 
it is natural for a blockhead Xq think the. little 
he knows important, and to tell it to all the 
world. But the man of knowledge does not 
open his packet fo readily : be hath too muqh tp 
fay, and is feniihle that much ffiprfsi may belaid 
after him; he^ therefore, remain^ filent. . ; 
So far from being offended at tbe.^manners of 
others, Emilius v^ery readily conforms to theni^ 
not with a view to appear verfed in the cuftoms 
.of the world) or to give himfelf an air of pdlte- 
nefo i i>ut| on the CQiitnury, ^ere)y to avoid ren- 
dering 
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deringhitnfelf diftinguifhed or particular; being 
never To much at bis ^afe, as when no notice is 
taken of him. 

At his iirft entrance in the world, he is doubt- 

lefs an abfolute ftranger to its cuftoms : 'he ts 

on this account, however, neither timid nor 

bafhful. If he doth not. thruft himfelf forward 

in company, it is not through the eiFe& of em<* 

barraiTment,. biit becaafe, he muft be unnoticed 

himfelf, , if he would take notice of others : and 

as to what he may himfelf be thought of, he h 

under no concern about it, nor is .he| in the 

leaft afraid of being ridiculed. Being heiice «U 

ways trsinquil and indifferent, he is never under 

jthe perplexity rof a falfe modefiy* Whether he 

is himfelf regarded or not, he does every thing 

in the beft manner he is abJe; and being always 

at liberty to obferve the actions of others, he ac* 

'Quires 'their nianners with tz facility, which the 

^ves of prej udice liave not *to boafl. It may be 

affirmed that he will fooner learn die'cuftoms of 

the world, for the very reafon that he thinks 

them of fo little importance. 

Be not deceivcKl, however, by the^ compla- 
cence of his looks, to compare him with the 
i;tVit young foplings of the age. He is refolute^ 
but not felf«-fufficierft; his mimiiers are (tee, but 
not' fuperciHous; an air of inf(&lencef belongs 
4>n1y to flaves;' independei|ce is a ftranger to 
affed&tion : I never faw a man of a tmely proud 
mind betray it in his behaviour: this affection 
19 peculiar ^b .the viun anIlabjeA, who have na 
. ' ' I other 
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other means of exerting -authority. I remember 
fomewhere to have read, that a foreigner coming 
one day intb the dancing* fchool of the cele- 
brated Marcel, the latter afked him what coun- 
tryman he was, " I am an Engliihman,'* re* 
plied the ftranger. " Yoa an EngliChman ! 
(returned tbe dancing mafter) impofliblel ,Can 
you be a native of that ifland, whofe. naitlves 
ihare in the publick adminiftration, and confti- 
tute a part of the legiflaturc? No, Sir, that 
downcaft look and ihuffling gait betray you to 
be the tided flave of fome petty Gorman 
ele<aor.'* : / .. 

I know not whether this conclufion difplayed 
any great knowledge, ia the true relation be- 
tween internal chara6ker and exterior deport- 
ments For my own part, who have not the 
honour to be a dancing-^mafter^ I ihouldhave 
drawn a very different one. I fhould have ibid, 
** This Engliihman is no courtier, I haveiiever 
beard-that courtiers have a downcaft look and 
ihuffling gait: but a man may feem aukward 
and timid in a dancing-fchool who would appear 
quite the contrary in the Houfe of Commons.'* 
Marcel muft furely have taken all his own coun- 
trymen for to mtny ancient Romans ! 

When we Idve others we are de&rous of be- 
ing refpeded by them : EmiUus refpe£ls bis fel« 
low-creatures, and, therefore, is defirous of plea- 
fing them. The like reafim prevails ftiU in a 
greater d^;ree in regafd «o tlie hir fex* His age, 
bis moralsi his defigo^ aU Qoncur to . increafe 

that 
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that defire in refped to them. I fay, his nio«> 
jrals ; for thefe contribute not a little ; men of 
good morals are the true admirers of the wo- 
men. They may not have the fame jargon of 
gallantry, but their affiduities are more fintrere^ 
and tender. I ihould know a man of good mo- 
rals, in the company of a young woman, from 
an hundred thoufand debauchees in the fame 
iituation. Judge then what Emilias ought to be, 
with a conftitution unblemiihed, and fo many 
motives to reftrain it. He will, no doubt, be 
often timid and embar/afled in the company <^ 
the ladies: this embarraflment, however, will 
not difpleafe them, as the leaft coquettifli among 
•them too often take a pleafure in obferving and 
increafing it. Again, his follicitude will take a 
4ifFerent form according to the age and circum- 
ftance of the parties : thus he will be mose mo- 
deft and refpe&ful in the company of married 
women, and more lively and tender in that <^ 
• the young and unmarried. He never lofes fight 
of the obje£l of his refearches, and beftows ac- 
cordingly the greateft attention on fuch things 
as call it to mind. 

Nobody can be more exzA in the obfervance 
of every thing that is di£kated %j nature, or even 
of every thing relative to the good order of fo- 
ciety; but he will prefer the firft always to the 
laft, and will ihow a greater refpedl to a private 
perfon, if older than himfelf» than he would even 
CO a magiftrate of his own age. As he is at 
prefect, therefore, moft commonly the yonngeft 

perfon 
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jperibn intthc^comjany^ he is conft^ntly one of 
the 9ioft modeft^ and that not from the vantt^r 
of appearixig htunible, but from 2, natural fenti* 
iDent, fupported by reaibm He will have none 
of thofe impertinent pretenfions to the know- 
ledge of the werld, whidi cxscite jroung coxr 
oombs, by wayef aimifing the company^ to in- 
letnipt, and talk louder than perfone nauch older 
and wifet' dian tbemfdlves. He will not, on his . 
party authorife the anfwer .that ws^ given by an 
old tg^itkman to Louis 2CV. who a(ked htm 
wliidh Jk fsre&cml^ the bdk age or the prefentf 
•« Sire, I fpent my youth, in paying a refpedto 
old xnoi^ Mii I am tibiiged to pa& my age, in 
paying a floe^sffc to dnklfFea." 
' Having a fo^l fufoeptibk and tender, but efti* 
flnating nothing by the ftandard of common 
opiiMS, although lie kves to gifre pleafure to 
others, he gives himfelf no concern to be held 
in <:9Aiideration by them. Hence it fdllows, 
tliaCy being more «fFeiftioitate than polite, he 
will never give bimfelf the airs of pride or affec- 
tation, and that be will be more touched by one 
cordial embrace, than by a thoufand encO'- 
Mums. For the fame reafons, he will not be 
negligentof his carriage or behaviour; nay, he 
may even takr fome pains in drefs ; not with a 
view, however, to be thought a man -of tafte, 
but to render his perfon the more agreeable; he 
will never have recourfe to the gilt frame, nor 
will any asark of wealth ever defile his gar* 
went. 

Vol. III. G It 
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It is eafy to be feen that nothing of all tbi$ 
requires me to difplay a parade of precepts; it 
being only an eiFe£l of his former education. A 
great myftery is made of the cuftoms^ of the 
world, as if we fhould not naturally fall into 
thofe cuftoms at a proper age; or as if the firft 
rules of good- breeding were not deduced from 
fincerity and good-nature. True politenefs 
confifts in teftifying our benevolence for man- 
kind ; it difplays itfelf of its own accord where 
itexifts: ijt; is for. thofe only, who have it not, 
to learn the art of counterfeiting its appear- 
ances. 

<< The moft unhappy tStdi of fi^fhionable 
politenefs, is that it teaches us the art of dif- 
penfing with the virtues it imitates. Let us be 
educated to cherifh the principles of benevo- 
lence and humanity, and we fhall have polite- 
nefs enough, or fhall ftand in no need of it. 

*< If we (hould not have that which is ac-^ 
; companied by the Graces, we (hould have that 

which befpeaks the honeft man and the good 
citizen; we (hould ftand in no need of having 
^ recourfe to the falfehood of appearances. 

<' Inftead of being artificially complaifant in 
order to pleafe, it will be fufficient to be good; 
inllead of being falfe, and flattering the foibles 
of others, it will be enough to be indulgent to 
them. 

*' Thofe with whom we proceed^ alfo, in 
this manner, will be neither vain nor depraved 

by 
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By it: they will become only grateful and cor- 
reaed." 

It feems to me, that if any method of educa- 
tion can be produftive of the poiitenefs here re- 
quired by M; Duclos, it is that which I have«r 
here been tracing. 

I own, neverth'elefs, that, from being taught 
maxims fo very different to thofe which gene- 
rally prevail, Emilius will never behave altoge- 
ther like the reft of the world; and,, indeed, God 
forbid he ever fhould; but in whatever he 
differs from others, he -will be neither difagrec- 
able nor ridiculoua; his fingularity will be ap- 
parent, but never troublefome, Emilius will 
be, if you will have him fo, an agreeable ftranger. 
His fingularities Will be, at iirft, overlooked^ on 
the fuppoiltion of his improving himfelf\ and 
when you are afterwards accuftomed to his^ be- 
haviour, and fee it is not- changed, you will 
overlook it alfo, with obferving, that it is his 
way. 

He will not be courted and entertained as. an 
agreeable man, but he will be loved and refpedl- 
ed without your knowing why. Nobody will 
compliment his wit, but every one will be ready 
to make him the umpire between thofe who^ai^,: 
allowed to have the moft. As he is not perpe- 
tually hunting after new ideas, he does not 
pique himfelf upon his genius. I have made 
him feniible that all the ideas which are falutary^ 
and truely ufeful to mankind, are the moft ob«' 
vious; that thefe, at all times^ form the real 
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bonds of fockty, and diat it belongs tx>^upefiottf 
gehiufes to diftinguifli themfelves only by no- 
tions pernicious tothemfelves, and fatal to man- 
kind. Such a manner of -dHlinguKhing^Uoiftdift 
^therefore, dQth not excite his erxuiladon. He 
knows ^here he ought to look for his own hap~ 
IMAeifSt and in whit he oDay contribute to the hap- 
pineffi lOf others. The fphere of his Juiowlec^ 
extends ^o farther than to what is profitably 
Hispstth isftraitand welUbounded^ being under 
«p tfoiptati^n alfo to leave it, he remains unob* 
ferved in the jMxavbiec of thofe who pur fiie ithe 
iiuae tra£i. Efmiliiis is a man of conimon*/enfe, 
4tt>d defires to be nothing wtxc^ you may think 
:tp dejaoieoate him by fuch an appellation; he 
wi^ill always think hioifelf honoured by having k 
teftowed on hitn. 

iAlthough the deCre of pleafing doth &Qt 
luenceforward permit him to be abfolutely ijodif- 
/eront about the opinion of others, he lays xip 
other ftrefs on fuch opinion than as it relates 
immediately to hkn&lf, without taking any no- 
lice of thofe arbitrary eflimations, which have 
iXio Other foundation than faihion or prejudice. 
JEIe will be ambitious to acquit himfelf well of 
•every this^ he attempts; and even to acquit 
Jiimfelf better than any one eUe. At running 
he will be more fwift, at wreftling more z£tive 
4UAd ftrong, at work niore dexterous, and at 
^gaiBes of ikill more artful ; but he ftudies litde 
jtbofe adv4thuges which ave very obvious in 
}lhemfelv^ or require confirma^tioo from the 

judgemen 
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^lidgemftnt of others^ fuch are thofe of hawng 
more wit than another, of being, mioffe eloquent^ 
xtto^e leaafaed, and the like ; and flrill kts* if he 
covetous of thofe which are not immediately 
attached to his perfonv as the advantage of i 
mone ilktftrious birth, of being thought more 
wealthy,;, of appearing more important, or im* 
pofing on the world by fplendour and niagnifi« 
eence. 

Aft he loves mankind, ttecaufe they are his 
feUcmr-creaturei, he will have the greateft 
eflcem for thofe -who moft refemble himfitl^f t and 
lodging, of that refemblanee from a conformity 
oC taftein refpe^ to moralobjeAs, he will be 
very glad alfo to be approved by them> in> every 
thing regarding his moral ehar^(5ler. lie will 
not £iy, indeed, 1 rejoice tba^t I am approved by 
them, but I rejoice that what I have done well 
meetSr with their akj^probatioa ; I am glad that 
tbofe who honour me, do themfelves honour in 
io doings while they continue to judge fo 
ienflbly^ it is a defireable thing to obtain their 
efteem. 

la-ftudying mankind from their manners in 
the werldj, in the fame manner as he did hereto- 
fore from their paffions in hiftory, t\e will meet 
with frequent opportunities of refleAing on thofe 
things which fiatter or difguft the human heart. 
Hence he will begin to phUofophife on the pria- 
ciple& of tafte^ a ftudy properly adapted to this 
sra of bift life^ 

G 3 The 
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The more refined and abftra^ed, the more 
falfe areour definitions of tafte. Tafte is nothing 
more than the faculty of judging what is plea- 
fing or difpleafing to the majority. Depart 
from this definition, and we no longer know 
what tafte is. It does not hence follow that the 
majority are perfonsof tafte ; for notwithftand- 
ing the majority judge fenfiblyof every objeA, 
there are few perfons who judge in the fame 
manner on all ; and although the concurrence 
of the more general modes of tafte conftitutes a 
good one, t|;>ere are but few perfons of tafte j 
as there are but few beautiful perfons, notwith- 
ilanding the aftemblage of the moft common 
features conftitutes beauty. 

It muft be obferved, that wc are not here 
fpeaking of what we love becaufe it is ufeful 
to us, or hate becaufe it is hurtful. Tafte is 
exercifed only on matters indifferent, or at moft 
barely amufing ; and not on thofe which depend 
on our neceffities : tafte is not required to judge 
of the latter ; appetite and inclination are fuf- 
iicient. This it is that renders the decifions of 
pure tafte fo difficult, and as they feem to me ib 
arbitrary ; for fetting afide inftiti^t, which deter- 
mines it, 2 can fee no motive for its decifions. 
We ought further to diftinguiih between the 
rules of tafte in morals, and in phyficks. Thofe 
of the lattdr appear to be abfolutely inexplicable; 
but it is proper to obferve that moral confidera- 
tions enter into every thing that depends on 

imitation 
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imitation*: thus we fometimes account for 
beauties which appears to be phyiical, and really 
are not fo. I may add, that tafte has its local 
regulations which makes it dependent, in a thou- 
fand inftances, on climate, manners, and go- 
vernment; that it has others which depend on 
age, fex, and character; and that it is in thefe 
matters that there is no diluting about tafte. 

Tafte is natural to all mankind; but they 
have it not univerfally in the fame proportion ; 
k dpes not difplay itfelf equally in individuals, 
and it is in all fubje£t to alteration from various 
caufes. The proportion of our talte depends on 
that of our natural fenfibility ; its form and cul- 
tivation depend on the' focieties we have lived 
in, or company we have kept. In the firft 
place, it is neceflary to live in a very numerous 
ibciety, in order to make many comparifons— ^ 
Secondly, it is requiiite they (hould be focieties 
of diffipation and amufementj for in thofe of 
bufinefs, men are governed not by pleafurebut 
profit — In the third place, there either (hould 
not be too great an equality of condition in 
fuch focieties, or the influence of cuftom (hould 
be moderate, or pleafure (hould be more preva- 
lent than vanity : for otherwife the mode fup- 
prefTes tafte, and the objed of refearch is not 
that of pleafure but of diftin£lion. 

In the latter cafe it is no longer true that a 

good, tafte is that of the majority. And why fo ? 

G 4 Becaufe 

* This it proved in an Eflay on the Principles of Htr* 
mooy, ioferted in the coUe^on of my writings. 
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Becauft its ohjtSt b ehangcrd. The miikifiii^ 
kave no longer ajudgemexuof theiv owa; tliejr 
jucige only after others whom they think: more 
enlightened thaothtmifelves^ theyapprove, not 
what is delerving, but what is already approved^ 
. In all times and place^^ let every o^an judge fbs 
himfelf ^ and wl^t appears to him moft agree* 
able will have the plurality of fuffrages. 

No artift can executle any thing beauttifid' but 
by imitation. AU the models^ of true tafte are 
to be found in nature. The farthe/ we depkuis 
from tbia mailer the mcH^ prepofterous ard 6tt» 
defigns >. as, fk that cafe^ we dedtiee oar models- 
from fuch objeds as happen; to delight us ;i and) 
the beauty of imagination, fubje&to priBJjuddce 
and caprice, is nothing mor« tbaa that which* 
pleafes thofe who Are£b us. 

The directors of our tafte are the coAAoiff^uFS^ 
the great and the wealthy ; and theife are dire^ 
ed by t)ieir intereft or their vanity j the lattes 0> 
make a difplay p£ their lucbes, and the former' 
to make a profili, by inducing us to* new modeS' 
of eacpenfe* By this means luxi^Fy eftal»lifliea 
its influence^ and makes U6' admire whatev^ ift 
difficult or coftly ^ the pi;e&ended b^autiifuly fo-far 
from: imitating nature, being efteemed fuch onlty . 
becaufe it is unnatural: Thus luxury and ba4 
tafte are infeparable : for wherever the tafte be 
coftly it is hifc. 

It is particulariy in the eonnedion^ between 
the fexes that our tafte, whether good or bad, is 
formed i its cukivirtieR being, the neceflary effeA 

of 
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of the ^jfi€k of tHat coiiAexik>e. ^t the fici^ 
Iky of en^^yment kfena the defire of pleafing r 
tfie tafte of courfb degenerates y and this appears 
ta lUe another very plain reafon why good tafte 
depends fo much on good morals, 

Conftilt the tafle of the women in matters 
merely phyfical, or thofe which depend on the 
jadgement of the ienfes: confult that of the 
xs^n in morals, or thofe matters which depend 
caore <m the underAanding. , Were the women 
fuch as they ought to be, they would cofifine 
theinfelyes to things of which they were com« 
pctent judges, and their judgeq^ent would be 
always right ; but (ince they have fet themfelvel 
up for criticks and aarbiters in literatttri?^ they no 
longer know any thing. The autbpurs who con- 
fokour learned ladies in the compofition of their 
works, ar^ fure to be ill-advifed, as the beau$ 
who confult them about their clothes, are as fur^ 
to be ridiculcufly drefled. I (hall have opcafson^ 
by and by, to fpeak of the real talents of the fex» 
of th&manner of c^itiyating theoi, and of thofe 
things on which their deciiions ought then to be 
attended to. 

Such are the elementary conftderatioDS, which 
I. lay down as principles^ in reafoning with my 
£miliu9, on a fubjeiS: that is far from being m^ 
different to turn in his prefent eireumjifances, and 
to tlie refeafCh'be is now employed in: aiad^ ia^ 
deed, tawhom ifaould fuch a fiftbjie£Lbe indi&» 
fentf The knowledge of whaA is agc^xable or 
di£ilgKeable to mankind is not oaiy neceflary to^ 

G 5 him 
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bim whoftands in need of them, butalfo to him 
who is defirous of being ufeful to them : it is 
neceflary to know how to pleafe, in order to be 
ufeful to mankind ; and the art of writing 
agreeably is far from being an ufelefs ftudy, 
when it is employed in recommending the voice, 
q{ truth. 

If, in order to cultivate the tafte of my pupil, 
I had it in my power to make choice of a coun* 
fry where the cultivation of tafte was juft comif- 
mehced, or of another where it was already de-* 
generated, I would follow the contrary order, 
beginning with the laft and ending with the firft. 
My reafon for this conduct is, that tafte dege- 
nerates through an exceffive delicacy^ which 
renders us fenfible of many things, of which the 
generality of mankind are not fufceptible : this 
delicacy leads to the fpirit of difcuffion; the 
hiore we refine upon objefts the more they mul- 
tiply; this refinement rendering the fenfe more 
delicate and lefs uniform. 

In this cafe there arife as many difFerent taftes 
as perfons ; while in our difputes about the pre- 
ference of them, learning and philofphy difplay 
tfaem^eWes; and thus it is we are taught to 
think. Refined obfervations can never be made 
but by perfons of extenfive knowledge, in as 
much as they fucceed to all others 5 and the at- 
tention of thbfe people who are but little ac- 
cuftomed- to numerous focieties is taken up bjr 
the more obvious and ftriking.^- There is not 
atprefent a»civilifcd place in the wprld, perhaps^ 

where 
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where fo bad a tafte prevails in general as at 
Paris. It is in this capital, neverthelefs, that 
good tafte is cultivated; there appearing few 
books held in any eftimation in Europe, whofe 
authours have not formed their tafte at Paris. 
Thofe who imagine it fuiEcient to read the 
books which are written there, are miftaken^ 
there is much more to be learned from the conver- 
fation of authours than from their books; and. 
even authours themfelves are not thofe perfons 
of whom the moft is to be learned. It is the" 
Ipiritof fociety which fets thinking minds at 
work, and extends their views as far as they can 
go. If you have the leaft fpark of genius, go 
and fpend a year at Paris ; you will foon arrive 
at all you are capable of being, or you wilt 
never come to any thmg. 

We may learn to think juftly in places where. 
abad tafte prevails; but we muft not think in 
the fame manner as thofe who have fuch a bad. 
tafte; and it is very difficult toabftain frpm this, 
when we refide long among them. We ought 
to improve by their means the faculties of, 
thinking, without employing thofe faculties in; 
the fame manner. I (hall be cautious^ there-- 
forfe, not to polifh the tafte of Emilius till it- 
alter its form ; but, when once he has acquired', 
a fcnfibility refined enough to perceive and com-- 
pare the different taftes of others, I fhall bring;^ 
him back to the moft fimple objeii, in order. 

to confirm his own* 

G6. LlhalH 
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I fhall go firther ft ill, in order to preferve his 
tafte from being depraved by example ; holding 
with him, even amidft the tumult of diffipation, 
fuchufcful converfation, and direfting it to fiich 
pleafing objeAs, that it cannot fail of being, 
rendered both amufing and inftruftive. This 
is the time for reading, and making choiee of 
entertaining books. This is the time to teach 
him how to analyfe a fine difcour(e, and make 
him fenfible of the beauties of eloquence and 
di6lion. To acquire the languages merely for 
their own fake is a trifle^ their ufe is not fa 
important as is generally imagined, the ftudy of 
them, however, leads to a knowledge of gram-- 
mar in general. .To underftand the French 
perfeftly we ought to learn Latin ; we ought to 
ftudy and compare the one with the other, to 
comprehend the rules of the art of fpeaking. 

"We may add to this, that there is a certain 
fimplicity cf tafte, which afFeds the heart, and* 
is to be found only in the writings of the an- 
cients. We find them replete with knowledge^ 
and found in judgement, as welh in treating of 
rhetorick, poetry, and all kinds literature, as 
they are in hiftory itfelf. Our modern authours^ 
on the contrary, make ufe of many words and 
fay but little. To make their judgement perpe- 
tually a law for us, is not the way to form our*s.* 
The difFerence between the ancient and moderir 
tafte is evident in all publibk monuments and" 
even on the tombs. Qur's are covered with' 

eulogiums 
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eulbgktmsy 0ti their^id we Ksad noebing but 
fa<Ste: 

f /^7y viator y Heroem colon. 

Had I even found this epiuph cm an ancient 
momHtient, I (hould immediately have guelTed 
it to -have beM modem ; for nothing is io cota^ 
mon as heroes among us^ and nothing was fa 
rare amoi^g the ancients. In Aead of tellxirg us 
the man was a hero, they would have fimply 
related his ad:ions. Compare the epitaph of an 
hero with that of even the effeminate Sardana-^ 
pal us: 

• / huilt Tarsus 4ni4 Anchi ale in a day, and 
^ '• now I am dead. 

Which of thefe two epitaphs, in yoaropimon, 
is the moft exprei&ve i The inflated fty le of our 
ilatuaries is^good for nothing but to puiF up 
pigmies. The ancients defcribed men of their 
natural fize, and we fee they were men. Whpn 
Xenophon did honour to the memory of thofe 
warriours who were flain by treachery in the 
nticat of^ the jteo thoufand, he fays, << thsy diid 
ifrepr$asbabU in war and friendjbip :*^ and this 
is all : this laconick and iimple eulogy may ferve 
t» ihow die fentiments of which the writer's 
keart was Adi f and indeed that reader is to be 
pitied who ts inienfthle to the beauty of this 

tncoAiium. 

The following infcription was cut on a mar«* 
' Wt alt the flraits of Tharmopylae : 

«• C^, trtfvfller^ and fa f at Sparta, thatwi 
pirijked btre^ in 9tsdi4nC4 t^ hit law$^* 

It 
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It is obvious enough that the academy of in- 
fcriptions had no hand in this compofition* I 
am much miftaken if my pupil, who fets fo 
little value on words, does not foon remark this 
diiFerence; and if it doth hot influence him in 
his choice of books. Tr^ni^orted with the 
manly eloquence of Dempfthene^, he will fay^ 
this was an orator; whereas in-^eading Cice^^Oy 
he will fay, this was a lawyer. 
. J^milius will, in genera], have more tafte for 
the ancient writers than for the moderns: were 
it for no other reafon than that the ancients, 
being the firft, are the neareft to nature, and 
their genius is more peculiarly their own. 
Whatever may have been laid by La Motte and 
the Abbe TerrafTon, there is no real prqgrefs 
in the underftanding of the human fpecies, be- 
caufe what we gain on one iide we lofe. on the 
other; and becaufe individuals all fet out from 
the fame point, and the time which is .taken up 
in learning what others have thought being der 
duced from that they Ihould have, eniployed ia 
learning to think for themfelves, they poiTefs 
more acquired knowledge and lefs force of ge« 
nius or capacity, of reafoning*. Our minds^ 
like our hands, arc accuftomed to do every 
thing by means of implements, and nothing of 
themfelves. Fontenelle ufed to fay, that th§ 
famous conteft concerning the fuperiority of the 
ancients and the moderns, was nothing more 
than a difpute whe:ther the treje$ were formerly 
of a larger fize than they are at prefent. But if 

cultivatio[> 
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cultivation was fuppofed to have changed their 
magnitude, this' difpute was by no means Co 
impertinent as he meant to infmuate. 

Having thus q^de my pupil recur to the ge- 
nuine fources of pure literature, I next give 
him a view of its muddy finks and feweYs, in 
the repofitories of modern compilers 5 in jour- 
nals, tranflations, and didionaries. He jufl: 
cafts an eye over thefe, and throws them afide, 
never to take them up again. For the fake of 
diverting him, I bring him acquainted with the 
pompous tranfadlions of our academies ;^ leading 
him to obferve that each individual of which 
they are compofed, is ever more ingenious and 
ufeful alone, than as a member of thofe learned 
bodies; hence he naturally concludes what is 
the utility of all thefe fine eflablifhments. 

I carry him to the theatres, hot to fludy 
morals, but tafle; for there it particularly dif' 
plays itfelf to thofe who are capable of reflex- 
ion. You have nothing to do, I- tell him, with 
morality here; this is not the place in which to 
learn it. The flage was not ereded fdr the. 
promulgation of truth, but to flatter and amufe; 
there is no fchool in the world where the art of 
pleafing, and of captivating the human hearty 
is better taught. The ftudy of the theatre leads 
to that of poetry; as they haveexa&ly the fame 
object. If he hath but the leafl tafle for this 
art, with what pleafure will he fludy the Ian-* 
guages of the poets, the Greek, the Latin, and 
the Italian! Thefe ftudies will afEord him 

amufc- 
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ainuTements fut>}e£i to noreftramtf for wfaick 
reifon he will onty make the greater progreis 
therein; they^ will prove moft delightful at an 
age, and in circumftances, in j^hich the heart 
is fo warmly interefted in alt kinds of beauty 
formed to affe(^ it« Imagine to yourfelf on one 
fide my Emilius, and on the other a young 
graduate of the college, reading the fourth book 
of the ^neid, or Tibullus, or the banquet of 
Plato. What a difference between them! How 
greatly will the heart of the one be moved by 
circumflances that do not at all affed the other I 
Stop, my dear youth I throw afide your book ; 
I fee you are too much afEnSled : I would hav^' 
you pleafed with the language of love, but not 
fedaced by it; be fufceptibie, but be prudent:* 
if you are but one of thefe, you are nothtng* 

But ^ether EmiUus facceeds or not in the 
cultivation of the dead languages, die Belles- 
Lettres, or poetry, it is of little confequence. 
He will be no lefs re^efbible if he knows no« 
thing of all thefe things, nor doth bis education- 
depend on fuch frivolous acquifitions. 

My principal objed^ in teaching him to be 
fenfible of, and to admire, the truely beautiful 
of every kind, is to fix his tafte and ajSedions^ 
to prevent hi» natural mdiMtions from- being 
perverted, and to hiodef kim from feeking thofe 
means of happinefs^ in his wealth which he 
ought CO find in himletf. I have faid elfewhere^ 
lAiat tafte is nothing more than the art of being 
fltiiied lit trifles, and this is very true ; but at» 

the 
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the fatisfadlion of life depends on ani aflemblage- 
of trifles^ this art Is far frpm being unimporw 
tant: it is^ i^ideed, by this act we ace. taught tG^ 
enjoy all the real happinefs in* our power*. I da 
not here mean the happineis attendant on moral 
virtue^ which depends on the good di%oiltion of 
the mind,, but only that which is merely \rolupw 
tuous and feninal, abftra£led from prejudice and 
opinion. 

Feroiit me, reader^ th« better to explain thi« 
idea^ to difmi& Emilius for a mooABAC (hi^ 
keart being toa puretot ferve as a rule for others) 
a<id tq deduce from^ myfeif aia exsaa^le^ moc^e 
p«rGeptible» a&d belter ^da{^t^ to the maiuuers 
of the world*. 

There are fome ilatipns in life whkh feem. 
tai change the resy natures^ whether foe tho 
bette/ oi{ worfey of thofe who'fiU them. A pol* 
froem, ferinAince,. becomes a'bravr fellow, by 
eiHering iiiito the rcgrment of. Navaiire: nor ia 
it oflly in the military order th»t men acquire 
the fpirit of the comoAunky,^ or th»t finch ae- 
qviremeDt cs for the better* I have (huddered 
an Hundred tim^s to^ ttank that^ if £ had tlie 
HM^forlune to- fill to-day a cectain poft in a cer-^ 
faift- country, I flKHild almoA inevitably pi^ove; 
to-morrow a tyrant, an opprefibr, a deftroyer of 
the people, hurtful to my ibvereign, and, by 
Bvy office, an enemy to humanity, to jqilice^ 
and Co every kind of virtue.. 

Ih the fame manner, if I were ricjh, I {hould. 
have taken all thofe fteps which were neceflary 

fot 
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for me to become fo: I fhould be, therefore, 
mfblent and mean, fcnfible and tender of myfelf 
alone, pitjrlefs and hard-hearted to the reft of 
mankind, a difdainful fpeftator of the miferies 
of the vulgar; for I ihould gi\re no other appel- 
latidn to the indigent, that it might be forgotten 
that I was formerly of the fame clafs. In a 
word, I fhould make my fortune the inflrument 
of my pleafures> which would entirely engage 
my attention; and fo far I fhould referable the 
refl of the wealthy part of the worlds 

There is one thing, however, m which I 
think I fhould differ from them greatly; that is, 
I fhould be more fenfual and voluptuous than 
ambitious and vain, and fhould give myfelf up 
to the luxury of eafe, more than to that of 
oflentation. I fhould even be afhamed to make 
too great a parade of my wealth, and fbould 
think I always heardv the envious mail, whom I 
mortified by my fplendour, whifpering in the ^r 
of his neighbour — How fearful is that knave left 
he Jhould not be taken for what he is! 

From amidfi: that immenfe profaiion of 
earthly bleffings which prefent themfelves, I 
would make choice of fuch as were the moll 
agreeable, and the mofl eafily to be appropriated 
to myfelf. To this end, the firfl ufe of my 
wealth, would be to purchafe liberty and leifure; 
to which I fhould add health, if health were to 
be bought; but as health is not to be purchafed 
but by temperance, and,- as without health we 

can 
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can have no true enjoyment of life, I fhould 
live temperate from motives of fenfuality. ' 

I would always remain as near to nature as 
poffible, in order to gratify the fenfes fhe hath 
beftowed on me ; being well alTured that the 
more natural were my enjoyments, the more i 
fhould find them real. In the choice of objedls. 
for imitation, I fhould take thofe of nature air- 
ways for models; in the gratification of my 
appetites nature fhould have always the pre- 
ference; in matters of tafle I fhould cohfulther 
ever ; and as for my viands, I fhould always pre- 
fer thofe which nature hath the beft prepared, 
and that pafsr through the fewefl hands in 
coming to our tables. I fhould prevent the 
adulterations of artifice by renciering them ufe- 
lefs to my gratification. My grofs and childifh 
epicurifm would not enrich my prpveditor, nor 
fhould I give its weight in gold for poifon in- 
flead of wholefome food. My table fliould not 
be fpread with covers of magnificent trafh and 
foreign carrion : I would even be lavifh of my 
own trouble to gratify my fenfuality, as even 
the trouble I fhould take on fuch occafions 
.would be in itfelf a pleafure, and would enhance 
that which was to come. If I had an inclinar 
don to tafte the produd: of a diflant part of the 
world, I would rather go thither after them, 
like Apicius, than have them brought to me: 
for the mofl ^xquifite of foreign viands always 
want a fauce which is not imported with them, 
nor can be prepared for them by any coofc 

whatever i 
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wha£ever j viz* the aiv of the dknate that pro<» 
duces them,- 

For the fame reaioB^. I ibould'not follow the 
example of thofe who fiever enjoy tbemfdves 
whcM they ate^ and fet the iea^n^ always at 
variance^ and climates at variance with the iea*^ 
Sons'y who, requiring, fucnmer in the wintef^ 
and winter in the funamer^ go to Italy to ibiver 
w>th cold, and tathe ndith to be burned up witb 
heat; ifcfithout reflecfcrng tbat^ while they think 
te ar^oid the rigour and excels of the feafona^ 
they al>y:ay* feel them, moft in thofe place* 
wbere-matuee has mxtr Hat^bt th^ isbabitants to 
lizard againft thenr. Fc» my own part; I 
flloulA ciihejr remain always in one pbee, or 
lake diredly the contrary method: 1 would 
enjoy what was moft agreeable to the fea^^ 
and what was peculiar ta the climate > I ifaoidd 
enjioy a multiplicity of pleafures and cuilomsy 
all different from each other, and yet agreeable 
to- nature: I would go and fpend ifhefuwrner. 
in Naples and the winter in Peterfburg ; £bme- 
times hnned by the foft breezes as I Payre-^ 
clined in the cooling grots of Tarentum; at 
others fatigued with dancing amidft the illti-- 
«ination« of a palace of Ice in Ruffia. 

I would, as well in the fervice of my taWe,. 
as in the ornaments of my apartments, imitate 
m a fimplc manner the varieties of the feafon^, 
and partake of the pleafures of each without 
anticipating the futceeding. There is feme 
difficulty^ but no Ufte, in thus difturbing the 

order 
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^.der of niature, in wceftin^g from her thf)& 
involuntary pfo4u<£biofis 'w'luicb ibe yields with 
regret, and which, ha^iii^ oeidher fubiUace 
aor flavour, cannot be nouriflung io the fto- . 
mach, ^r pleafifig to 4he palate. Nothing can 
he more infi^Hd ihan tbofe ^j^edt^ons of nature 
which are forced «nd out «f feafon ; thus it is, 
«t an ^iBtneniCe expense, that a wealthy Parifian 
is capable, by means of furnaces .a4id hot-beds;, 
to furniih his table the whole year round with 
taftelefs frufits aod in/ipid vegetables. With 
what pleafttre can I -eat -cherries when k freeeea, 
or -flaekms in the depth of winter, when my 
fsAMe neither wants moiftuiie Mi^ refre£hmfint i 
Can I prefer fihe roafled chefaut, in lifae buriuhg 
))eat of ^mmer, to currants, flrawberries, and 
^ther cooling fr^iit, which the learth affords me 
V^sithoiit any troublle? To cover our cfaimney* 
piec^ in the mori^ of Jaiiuary with forced 
vegetation, with ^ale and fceatlefe flowers^ is 
not fo nuich to add charms to winter as to rob 
' ^he^ringi itiis to deprive ^urfelveS'Of the plea^ 
fure of traverfing the woods, iii fearch of the' 
firft vicdet, of efpying the opening bud, and 
^^Y^^ out in a tranfport of Joy: *^ Mortals^ 
jreare not abaruloned, nature lives anew !" 

In oifder that I might he well ferved I would 
Jiave few domefticks} this has been ^Uready faid, 
and will bear again repeating. A citizen hath 
more fervice ilone hsmhy a iingle foot-iioy^ than 
a duke by the half-fcore .gentlemen that fur- 
iTPund him. I iiave thought an hundred times 

of 
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of the advantage of having my bottle ^nd glafs 
placed befide me on the table, that I may drink 
when I pleafed, whereas at a table befet with 
numerous attendants the oall to drink might 
be twenty times repeated before I fhould quench 
my thirft. Every thing that is done for us by 
others is always ill done, however they manage 
it : for this reafon 1 would never fend to my 
tradefmen, but go myfelf. I would do this, 
indeed, for various reafons : firft, becaufe I 
would not have them treat with my fervants 
before they had treated with me; and further, 
that I might make a better choice of the com- 
modities I fhould buy, and not pay fo dear for 
them : I would go among thefe fort of people 
alfo for the fake of an agreeable exercife, and 
to fee a little what was doing out of my own 
houfe; I fhould in this find fome recreation, 
and fometimes improivement ; in fhort, I would 
amufe myfelf thus, were it for no other reafon 
than the barely moving about; this would be 
always fomething gained ; a too fedentary life 
makes us liftlefs and low-fpirited; local-motion 
is a good remedy againft this evil. Befides this, 
porters and footmen are very bad interpreters ; 
1 would riot have thefe people always between 
me and the reft of the 'world ; nor wbuld I go 
about every where in a carriage, as if I were 
fearful of being accofted in the ftreet. The 
horfes of a man who makes ufe of bis legs 
are always ready : if they arc fatigued or fick, 
he knows it before any one elfe; and is not 

obliged 
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obliged to ftay at home under that pretence^ i 

when his coachman hath a mind to make ho^ j 

liday: when he is abroad, alfo, he' is not liable < 

to have his patience wearied out by accidents, | 

or to remain blocked up by carriages when be 
is in hafte to be gone. In fhort, if no one can 
ferve us fo well as ourfelves, were we as pow- 
erful as Alexander, and richer than Croefus, we 
ought not to admit of the fervices of others, 
fexcept in thofe things we cannot perform our*- 
felves. 

I would not cboofe to inhabit a palace, for in 
this palace I ihould occupy but one apartment : 
whatever is common belongs to nobody, and 
the apartments of my fervants would be as 
ftrange to me as the houfes of my neighbours. 
The Aiiaticks, though very voluptuous, are all 
lodged in houfes (imply furnifhed. They re- 
gard life as a journey; and their habitations as 
inns. This confideration weighs but little 
with wealthy Europeans, who furnifli out their 
houfes as if th/sy were to live in them for ever: 
I have a different reafon which would produce 
the fame efFe<^. It would feepi to me, thait 
the eftablifhing myfelf with fo much parade in 
one plac€, would be in a manner to banifh 
myfelf from every other, and to keep me a pri- 
foner in my own palace. Is not the world it- 
felf a palace noble enough? and is it not at the 
(ervtce of the wealthy whenever they pleafe to 
enjoy it. Ubi bene^ ibi patria'^ this is the rich 
nian's motto. He is at home wherever money 

5 will 
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*will $»a^ ^uftd Jbe -can coav^jr ju( ftfoifg'-bDJC, 
Wherefore, then^ ihould^e cxir^^umfcribr bimielf 
i)Y walls susd ^atcs, as if he were never to go 
out of tbeoi ! Doth an epidemical diieafe, a 
vrzr^ or4Vel>ellion drive oxe from one place, I 
go on to another^ and find my houfe ^rived 
there before nae. Why feojuld I take tbe tcou* 
We tP^WU^l a houfe for myfelf, when therc.arc 
Jioufes built for .roc in every part of the world? 
Wiiy Akould I, who am £o eager to liye, mike 
fo much preparation for the future enjoyment 
of nehat I may poflefs to-day i It k ia^poffible 
CO make our lives agraeable by cemtiauAtiy 
ai9ii\g tmxmftfteatly ¥ritb ouriiekefl. finpe* 
docles thus reproached (the A^rigentioes fof 
Acir eager pttrfuLt of pl^fiires, as if th^ ba4 
Biot a day to iive; and for building JKHifes and 
fMilaces, as if they fliDuW never die. 

Befides, to wbat purppfe fiioulii I iua/e £» 
•large an houfe, braving fo few |>eople to inhabit 
it,, and fewer things to put in it ? My fiimituw 
Ihodd be as fimple as my tafte ; I would have 
iieii^er a gallery of pidures, nor a library ; par- 
•ficttlady V 1 iocved j?eadifig and undevftood 
'patfiting; as I diould then ki^ow that all fuch 
colleaions . iw«ft be ihiperfed, wid- that tf>ek 
deficiencies would give us more 'c44*grin thari 
the having nothing -of ^tem at aH. In «thid par- 
ttcukr, it is ^ivcll known that abundance -oc- 
cafions want; a circumftanoe tfcat every maker 
^ coUe(Siicm6 muft have -eKperiemred.' Tbc 
real connoi^eur, tfaerefojpe, ^uld ^lever iBdaioe 

4 fuch 
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fuch colledJions : thofe who know how to make 
ufe of a' cabinet themfelves never keep one to 
ibow to others. 

Gaming is not a proper amufement for a rich 
man; it is the refource of thofe whc^have no- 
thing to do: and I fhould be too much employ- 
ed in my pleafures to have time to throw away 
to fo little purpofe. As I am folitary and poor^ 
I never play, except fometimes at chefs, and even 
that is too much : if I were rich, I fhould play 
ftill lefs, and then only for trifling fums, th^ I 
might not fee others diflfatisfied at lofing, or be 
fo myfelf. The intereft we take in play, lofing 
its motive in a rich man, can never be converted 
intoapaffion unlefs in minds of a wrong or de- 
generate turn. The profits which may accrue 
to a rich man from play are always le;fs aflFeft- 
ing than the lofles he fuftains : he runs the rifk 
alfo on the whole to be rather a lofer than a 
gainer; fo that no man who reafons rightly, 
can become very fond of ah amufement, where- 
in the chances of every kind are againft him. 
Whoever gratifies his vanity by the advantages 
of fortune, may employ thofe advantages in 
obje^s much more pleafing: nor are they lefs 
remarkable in the lowefl play than in the high- 
eft. A tafte for gaming is indeed the fruit of 
avarice and indolence, znd is the produdl only 
of vacant minds; I imagine myfelf pofTefTed, 
therefore, of fentiment and knowledge enough 
to difpenfe with fuch a fubflitute. We feldom 
fee thinking perfons very fond of play, which 
Vol. III. H eithe* 
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either fufpcnds that habit or gives it a turn to dry 
calculations j; thus one ufe and perhaps the only 
one that is confequent on a tafle for the fciences, 
is that of checking, in fome degree this fordid 
paifion. Such perfons choofe rather to be em- 
ployed in proving the utility of play than ia 
playing themfelves. For my part, I fhould op- 
pofe it even among the gamefters, and fliould 
have more pleafure in laughing at them whea 
they loft, than in winning their money. - 

I (hould be the fame in private life as in my 
commerce with the world, deftring that my 
fortune fliould contribute to make every one 
about me eafy, and prevent a kstk of Sh&k 
inequality^ of condition* TKe glitter of (Lre(s, 
is, in many refpefts, inconvenient. To pre- 
ferve as much freedom as poi&ble in thofe I 
convjerfed with, I would alVvays go drcSed in 
fuch a manner as to feem always in my place, 
in whatever rank of men I fhould be engaged : 
and to be particularly diftinguiihed among 
none, I would fo choofe my garb that without 
.affe£latien, or change of perfonage, I couW 
pafs equally unnoticed in a club of common 
tradefmen, or in an alTembly of the beft com- 
pany. By this method, being mafter of my 
own condud, I am within reiach of the plear^ 
fures and amufements of every ftation. It is 
faid there are fome ladies who fhut their doors 
againft perfons plainly dreiTed, and admit no- 
body without lace J I would, therefore, fpend 
my day5 elfcwhere^ but if thofe ladies were 

yQung 
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young and pretty, I might fometimes put on 
lace to fpend an evening with them. 

The only rules for the choice of company 
would, with me, be mutual attachment, and 
conformity of taffe aad character : I ihouid 
indulge myfelf in the pleafures of fociety, alfo, 
as a man, but not as a rich one: I would ritvi^r 
fuffer them to be vitiated by the principles of 
intereft. If] my opulence fball have left me 
any humanity, my benevolence would ble exten-* 
five: but I would have a fociety about mj 
perfon and not a retinue— a conxpany of frieods 
and hot dependents : I fliould not choo£e to be 
the patron of my guefts, but their hoft. Inde- 
pcrtdeace and equality would give to my con- 
nexions all the candour of benevolence, and 
where neither duty nor intereft fhpuld enter 
into confideration, friendfliip and pleafure only 
would be our law. 

A man cannot purchafe a friend or a miftrefs. 
It is indeed eafy enough to procure women for 
money; but this is not the way to acquire the 
love of any. So far is love from being bought 
or fold, that money infallibly deftroys it. 
Whoever pays, though he were the mofl 
amiable of men, cannot be long the objefl: 
of affeflion, were it for no other reafon thaa 
that he pays. It will not be long before 
he pays for fome other, or rather another will 
he paid for with his money ? by which double 
connexion, formed by intereft and debauchery, 
without love, without honour, and without true 

H 2 pleafure, 
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pleafure, the faithlefs, mercenary, and wretched 
woman, treated in the fame manner by the 
favourite who receives, as (he herfelf treats the 
fool who beftows, remains thus acquitted be« 
tween both. It would doubtlefs be agreeable 
to be liberal towards a beloved objeft, if fuch 
liberality were not liable to be converted into 
hire. I know but one way to indulge it, 
therefore, toward a miftrefs, without putting 
an end to her aiFe^lion ; and that is to give her 
up every thing, and to depend afterwards on her 
bounty* It remains only to know where is 
the woman with whom fuch a proceeding 
would not be extravagant. 

The lover. who pretended to enjoy Lais with- 
out her having any enjoyment of him, talks idly. 
That enjoyment which is not reciprocal is 
nothing 5 it is at moft only the enjoyment of 
the fex, but not of the individual. Now where 
the moral pleafures of love do not exift, why 
fhould fuch a mighty aiFair be made of the reft? 
Nothing is more eafy to acquire than fuch a 
brutal fatisfa£lion, and a poor mule-driver hath 
mere opportunities of being happy in this re- 
fped: than a monarch. 

Oh! that one could but fufficiently difplay 
the inconfiftency of vice, and (how, when it 
obtains what it wiihed for, how much it is dif- 
appolntcd! Whence can arife our cruel avidity 
to corrupt innocence, to make a vi£lim of a 
young objeft we ought to prote£J, and whom 
by that firft ftep we plunge into a gulf of 

mifery 
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mifery, from which death only can relieve her ? 
Whence but from brutality, vanity, and folly? 
The pleafure taken in it is not that of na- 
ture, Jbut of prejudice: and that of the mean- 
eft of prejudices, as it arifesfrom a contempt 
of ourfelves. He who is fenfible of his be- 
ing the moft contemptible of mankind, is 
afraid of rifking a* comparifon with others, 
and, ^therefore, would be the firft, in order to be 
laTs odious. It is remarkable that perfonsthe 
moft eager after this imaginary enjoyment, are 
never the moft amiable or young; fuch aS are 
themfelves capable of giving delight, and who 
might be more exci^fable for being nice and 
difficult. No, the man who hath the advan- 
tageof perfon, merit, and fenfibility, is not afraid 
of the experience of his miftrefs; juftly confident 
ofhimfelf, he fays to her — ** You are not igno- 
rant of pleafure, but no 'matter; my heart pro- 
mifes you fuch as you have never experienced/* 

But an old fatyr, accuftomed to debauchery, 
in every refpe£ldifagreeable, both in perfon and 
manners, incapable as unworthy of pleafing 
any woman who is acquainted with others, 
conceives he may make himfelf amiable to an 
innocent girl, in profiting by her inexperience, 
and being the firft to excite in her the emotions 
of nature. His only htipe is to pleafe by the» 
circumftance of novelty; this is inconteftibly 
the fecret motive of this fantaftical defire : but 
he is rhiftaken, the horrour and difguft he excites 
are no lefs natural than the emotions he attempts 

H 3 to 
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to rarfe. He is miftaken alfo evea in his ridi- 
culous attempts: the fame nature takes care 
to vindicate her rights j every girl> who fcti 
herfelf to faie^ is already given away; and 
having befto wed herfelf, agreeably to her own 
choice, hath made the very con^parifon of 
which the dotard of a purchaser is afraid. He 
purcbafes, therefore, an ims^giiiary pleafure^ and 
is not held the lefs in abhorrence. 

For my own part, whatever alteration wealth 
would make in me, there is one .circumftance 
on which I ihould never change. Though I 
Ihould polTefs neither virtue nor humanity I 
ihould retain at leaiV fome tafte, feeling, 'and 
-delicacy, which would hinder me from ^xhauft- 
ing my wealth, like a'dupe, in bunting after 
chimeras, and from thowing away my money 
and time in getting myfelf abufed and laughed 
at by. children- If I were young, I ihould 
purfue the pleafqres of youth : and as I wqiild 
enjoy them voluptuoufiy, I ihould not purfue 
them in the manner of the wealthy. If I 
were rich and of the fame age as I am, the' 
cafe would be different; I would prudently 
donfine myfelf to pleafures adapted to my years; 
I would cheriih my tafte for thofe I could ftill 
enjoy, and fupprefs thofe inclinations which 
would krve only to torment me. I would 
never fubjedl my grey beard to the difdainful 
railleries of young wenches: I could never 
bear to fee my careffes make them turn away ' 
with difguft, to give them Occafion to tell ridi- 
culous 
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culous ftories at my expenfe, or to imagine 
them dcfcribing the fumbling efforts of the 
old ape, by way of avenging themfelves for 
having endured them. If, indeed, my ill-refifted 
habits fhould at any time convert my ancient 
defires into real wants, I might poffibly fatisfy 
them; but it would always be attended with 
ihame and confufion. The neceffity fhould 
not give rife to a pafiion ; I would get rid of it 
as well as I could, and there it fliould end ; I 
would no more make my weaknefs a matter 
of employment, nor have on any occaflon more 
than one witnefs to my folly. Human life 
affords other pleafures when this is exhautted ; 
in our vain purfuit of thofe that efcape us, we 
deprive ourfelves, therefore, of thofe which re- 
main. Let us vary our tafte with, our year$, 
nor tranfpofe the ages any more than the fea- 
fons. W& fliould at all times be confillent with 
ourfelves, and never counterad): nature; fuch 
vain efforts only wearing out life, and prevent- 
ing our enjoymenjof it. 

The multitude, who lead adlive lives, are 
never weary of themfelves: if their amufe- 
ment$ are not much diverfified, they are taken 
but feldom ; their long intervals of labour and 
fatigue give them a higher relifb for the plea- 
fures of an holiday. As for the rich, their 
great misfortune is fpleen and uneafmefs: in 
the midft of all their expenfive amufements, 
furrounded as they are by numerous flatterers 
or attendaats^ all contributing to their pleafure, 

. H 4 they 
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they pine away their lives in difcontent; the 
women, in particular, being at a lofs to employ 
or divert themfelves, ^re devoured by it, under 
the name of the vapours : which fometimes de- 
generates into an horrible difeafe, depriving' 
them not only of their reafon, but their lives^ 
For my own part, I know no fituation in life 
fo miferable as that of a fine woman at Paris, 
except it be that of the agreeable coxcomb her 
follower ; who, from the vanity of being thought 
fuccefsful in his amours, fupports the tedious 
length of the nioft melancholy days that ever 
were pafied by an human creature. 

The mode, decorum, and ceremony, which 
arife from luxury and politenefs, confine the 
courfe of life within the moft infipid round of 
uniformity. The pleafure, we are defirous of 
appearing to enjoy in the fight of others, is loft 
both to them and to ourfelves *• Men are 
never fo ridiculous as when they aft from efta- 
bliflicd forms ; he, who knows how to vary his 

fituation 

* Two ladies of fafhion^ at Pans, in order to be 
thought fond of taking much amufement, laid themfelvrs 
under a voluntary injun^ion of never going to bed till five 
o*cIock in the nn^rning. In the depth of winter, therefore, 
their fervants were often kept waiting for them in the 
ftreetsj having enough to do to keep themfelves from 
freezing. On entering, however, one evening, or rather 
one morning, into the apartment where thefe two ladies, 
fo fond of amufement, pafTed away their hours without 
counting the clocks they were found, both together, with- 
out anj other companyi faft afleep, each in her eafy 
chair, by the fire fide, 
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fituation and his* amufements, will efface to 

day the impreffion he made yefterday; he is 

looked upon as nobody perhaps by others : biit 

heenjoysliimfelf, being entire and independent 

in all times and places. My only fettled mode 

fhould be this : in every fituation and circum- 

ftance not to trouble myfelf about other people^ 

and to employ every day by itCelf, as if it were 

independent on the preceding or following. 

As with the crowd, I ihould be one of the 

crowd, fo in the country I fhould be always 3l, 

ruftick; and when I taMced about hufbandry, the 

peafants fhould not laugh at me. I would not^ 

go to. build a town in the fields j or require, in 

the corner of fome diflant country, to have a 

view of the Thuilleries from my apartment. Oa 

the fide of a pleafant hill, well fhaded wita 

trees, I would have a little white houfe with. 

green window fhutters, which I would make. 

my rural habitation. To have it thatched with* 

flraw,. It would be befl for all feafons: I fhould,. 

however, magnificently prefer, not the cold 

and dull-looking flates, but tiles,^ becaufe they 

have a neater and livelier afpeft than thatch,, 

and befides that the houfes in my couritry are 

covered with nothing elfe, fo that they would: 

remind me a little of the happy days of my^ 

youth. The area before my door fhould be full 

of poultry, and in the iftabliiig fhould be ranged! 

proper flails for my cows, as I am extremely 

fond of milk. My garden fhould be, calculated: 

€uitirely for the ufe of the kitchen -, and in&ead. 

Us ' " ^ 
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of a park I would have a pretty orchard ; the 
fruits of which, jihould be at thefervice of every 
one who pleafed to gather them. I would not 
be fo niggardly magnificent as to plant fuperU 
efpaliers, which every one would be afraid 
to touch. This petty prodigality, however^ 
would not be very coftly, becaufe the afy- 
Vum I fliould make choice of, fliould be fitu- 
ated in fome diftant province of plenty and 
poverty, where money is fuiEciently fcarce and 
provifions proportionably cheap. 

There would I get together a company of 
friends, more feledl than numerous, fuch as. 
loved pleafure and underftood it: of Women^ 
who could rife from the fofa, to join in the 
amufements of the country, and ^ to take up 
fometimes, inftead of cards and counters, the 
hay-majcers lake and the balket of the fruit- 
gatherers. There fliould all the affisded airs, 
--of the town be laid afide, While becoming real 
villagers we fliould find fuch a numerous di- 
verfity of amufements, as would only ferve ta 
puzzle our choice in the evening, which ta 
partake of the next day. Exercife and em- 
ployment would thus give us new appetite and 
new taftes: our ipeals^ would be all enter- 
tainments, and their plenty would pleafe more 
than their delicacy. Chearfulnefs, ruftick la- 
bour, and rural fports are the beft cooks in the 
world, and high-feafoned ragouts appear very 
ridiculous to thofe who begin their labour witk 
the rifing fud^ My tabl^ fliould be frrved alfo 

with 
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with no more order thaxi elegance; I would 
make every place occafionally my dining-room, 
fitting down fcmietimes to meals in the garden, 
fometimes on board a boat, and at others under 
a fp reading tree : at others again I would dine 
at a greater diftance from my houie, by the 
fide of a clear fpring, on the frefli grafs, under 
a tuft of alders and filberds; a joyous troop of 
guefts bringing along, in chearful procef&on, 
the apparatus of the feaft : the green turf fliould 
ferve us both for table and chairs, the borders 
of the fountain for a buffet, and the neighbour- 
ing trees ihould furnifh the defert. Our viands 
fiiould be ferved up without order, appetite 
eafily difpenfes with ceremony: while every 
one, profeiEng openly to love himfelf beft, is 
not at all offended that each helps himfelf as 
foonas he can, and to whathemoft likes. From 
this cordial and moderate familiarity would 
arife a pleafant conteft, equally free from rude- 
nefs and conftraint; a hundred tiipes more de- 
lightfdl and amicable than the affe£led forms 
of ceremony. We would have -no impertinent 
footman watching our behaviour, criticifing 
on our converfation, counting the morfels we 
put into our mouths, amufing themfelves with 
making us wait for drink, and grumbling at 
our fitting too long at dinner. We would be 
our own fervants, in order to be our own 
maflers j each would be ferved by all the refl ; 
the time woyld pafs away imperceptibly, our 
repaft would afford us alfo repofe and ihould laft 
as long as the burning heat of day* If any pea- 

H 6 fant 
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fant ihould happen to pafs by, returning from 
his work, with the implements of bis labour on 
his fhoulder J I would chear his honeft heart by 
a civil falutation, and a cup or two of generous 
wine. This condefcenfion would make him 
fupport his poverty more chearfully, and would 
give me the fatisfa(5lion of perceiving myfelf ftill 
a<£luated by the principles of humanity. 

<^ » If at any time the country- people were afTem- 
bled at their rural feftivals, I would be one of 
the firft to join them with my little company : if 
any marriage fhould be folemnifed in my neigh- 
bourhood, as I (hould be known to love mirth 
and rejoicing, I fiiould be invited to the wedding. 
On this occaflon, I fhould make the good peo- 
ple fome prefent, fimple as their Icondition ; and 
ihould receive a return of ineftimable value, lit- 
tle known to my equals, in franknefs and true 
pleafure. I would fup with them chearfully at 
one end of their long table, join in the burthen 
of an old juftick fong, and dance in their barn, 
with greater fatisfa£lion than I (hould at the 
politeft affembly. 

• Hitherto, it may be faid, every thing goes on 
bravely-; *' But what would you do about 
hunting? Can you live in the country and not 
hunt?" I underftand you ; I have as yet only 
defcribed a farm, . and in that was certainly 
wrong. I fuppofed myfelf rich, I jQiould, there- 
fore, have pleafures that are exclufive and de- 
ftruiS^ive; this is quite another affair^ I muft 
have manq^-s', woods, keepers, homage, incenfe, 
and holy water. 

Very 
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V Very well ; but thefe manors will have neigh- 
bours jealous of their privileges, and poffibly de- 
firous of ufurping thofe of others : our keepers 
may go to quarrelling, and perhaps their matters 
too: hence will arife difcontent, animofities, and 
law-fuits. Thefe things are not very agreeable* 
My tenants will not look, on with pleafure and 
fee their corn deftroyed by my hares or wild- 
boars. As they dare not kill them, they \vill of 
courfe drive them away ; and thus, having fpent 
their days in cultivating their lands, they will 
be otliged to fpend the night in guarding them : 
they will have their drums, their horns, and their 
bells; this noife will of confequence difturb my 
fleep, I fliall dream of the wretchednefs of thefe- 
poor people^ and (hall hot be able to help reproach - 
ingtnyfelf. Had I the honour, indeed, to have 
been born a prince, all this would notafFe<£t me ; 
but beiftg only an upftart of acquired wealth, 
I (bould have an heart a little plebeian. 

But this is not all; plenty of game would 
tempt thieves and encroachers; I fhould foon 
have thefe to punifli ; I fhould ftand in need of 
pjifons, jailers:, and executioners ; all which ap- 
pears to me very cruel. The wives of the 
wretched culprits would befiege my gates, and 
importune me widi their cries; or elfe I muft 
have them driven away and ill-treated. On the 
other hand, the poor people', who., were no 
poachers, and whofe crops have been injured 
by the game, would come to make their com- 
plaints likewife: the one would be puniflied ^ 

5 for 
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for having deftroycd the game, and the other 
ruined for having fpared it; v^hat a melancholy 
alternative ! I ftiould fee nothing on every fide 

, but obje6ti of mifery ; I ihould hear nothing but 
fighs and complaints: it appears to me that this 
would greatly diminifli the pleafure of faerificing 
hares and partridges at one's eafe. 

Would you difengage your pleafures from 
their attendant pains, take none that are exclu- 
five; the more you make others partakers of 
them, the more pure and refined are they to 
yourfelf. I would fix my refidence, therefore, 
in a country where every one fhould be at liberty 
to flioot and hunt at pleafure, and where I cauld 
have the amufement without fo much trouble, 
^he game might not be- here fo plenty indeed, 
but more addrefs would be required to put it up, 
and it woitld afford more pleafure in the chafe. 
I {hall ever remembjer the tranfports my father 
ufed to experience, on (hooting the firft partridge 
iti the feafon, and the joy heopce felt on finding 
an hare, which he had been in fearch of the 
whole day. Yes, ^I will maintain it that my 
father, though alone, with his dog and gun, 
tired witli fatigue, and his. flefb torn with thorns 
and briars, ufed . to return home at night, with, 
his little prey, more contented with his day's 

ifport, than all your hunters of quality, who 
mounted on good horfes, and followed by 
attendants with ,a fcore of Ibwling-pieces, Jo 
nothing but fire, charge their pieces, and mur- 

*iher the game around theoi^ without addrefis, 

without 
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Without honour^ and almoft without exerctfe. 
The pleafure^ therefore, is equally great, and the 
inconvenience much lefs, where one has no 
manor to prote6l, no poacher to punifli, nor 
poor people to torment. So that this is a good 
reafon for preferring fuch a fituation : for, do 
what you will» mankind are not to be conti- 
Bually oppreffed with impunity ; the conftantcur- 
fes of a neighbourhood rendering the game, pur- 
ehafed at that rate, fooner or later very dear. 

Once more I repeat it, exclufive pleafures 
are deftru£live to all pleafure. Genuine amufe* 
Bients are thofe which we partake af in com- 
mon with others : thofe we are defirous of en- 
joying alone, are no longer to be. enjoyed^ If 
the walls which I b-uild round my park, form a, 
dull and nielancholy enclofure, 1 have only been 
at a great expcnfe to deprive myfelf of the plea- 
fure of a profpe£l:, which I am obliged to feek 
at a diAance. The daemon of property infers 
every thing he touches. A rich man is deiirous 
of pofleffing every thing,, and conceives he ihall 
be happy only where he is not; he is, therefore^ 
conftantly flying from himfelf. For my part, I 
ihould adt in this particular^ were I rich, as I 
do being poor. At prefent I enjoy muich more 
of the pofiefions of others than I ihall ever do 
of my owHi making myfelf mailer of cvcr^ 
thing that pleafes me in my neighbourhood;, 
there is no conqucroc more abfolute in this re<- 
ffe& than I am ; I even take the fame liberty 
with the pofie&Ms of princ^s^ and accommow 

date 
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date to my ufe every foot of land that lies open 
and pleafes me, without diftindion; I even 
give names to the feveral grounds and enclofures 
in my walks, calling the one my park, the other 
my terras, and look on myfelf as the mafter. 
I walk about them with impunity, I return 
often to maintain my pofleflion ; and wear out 
the foil as much as I pleafe with walking; and 
you will never be able to perfuade me, that the 
owner of the lands which I thus appropriate, 
makes any more ufe of the money they produce 
him, than I do of his-eftate. If at any time 
my walks are interrupted by a hedge, a ditch, 
or other new enclofures it concerns me but lit- 
tle, as I can eafily remove my park to fome 
other fpot; there is room enough in the adjacent 
fields, and I may pillage my neighbours a long 
time, before I (hall be at a lofs for an afylum. 

Thus have I given ^a fpecimen of true tafte 
in the choice of agreeable amufements, and of 
the fpirit of their enjoyment; all the reft is only 
illufion, chimera, and ridiculous vanity. Who- 
ever departs from thefe rules, however rich he 
may be, will only fquander away his wealthy 
without ever knowing the value of life. 

It will doubtlefs be objected to me that fucb 
amufements as"! have been defcribing are equally 
;^ithin the reach of all men, a^B that no one 
need be rich In order to enjoy them. This is 
precifely the point I have been aiming It. True 
pleafure is always in our power, if we will enjoy 
it; \( is prejudice alone that makes every thing 

difficult. 
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difficult, and drives happinefs from us; it being 
an hundred times eafier to be happy than to ap- 
pear fo to others. The man of tafte and real 
voluptuary hath nothing to do with v^realth; it 
is fufficient for him to be free and independent. 
Whofoever enjoys health and the neceffaries of 
life, let him but caft afide the imaginary conve- 
niences of opinion, and he is rich enough: this 
is the aurea medlocritas of Horace, Look out, 
therefore, ye pofleffors of ftrong coffers, for fome 
other employment for your wealth ; itlsufdefs 
to the purchafe of pleafure. Emilius doth not 
know this better than I do; but, having a lefs 
corrupted heart he will be more feelingly fenfible 
of it, and all the obfervations he will make in 
the world will only ferve to confirm him in it. 

In thus fpending our time, we are flill con- 
ftantly in fearch of Sophia, but as yet cannot 
find her. It was of confequence that fli« (hould 
not be found fo foon, and, therefore, we have 
been looking for her where I was very fure (he" 
was not to be found. 

At length, however, it is time to look for her 
in good earneft, left my youth fliould find one he 
miftakes for her, and fliould difcover his errour 
too late. Farewell then to Paris, the city of 
noife, fmoke, and dirt, where the women are 
become deflitute of honour, and the men of vir- 
tue. Paris, adieu! we are in fearch of love, 
happinefs, and innocerfce; we can never, there- 
fore, be too far from thy walls. 

BOO K 
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WE are now tome to the laft aft of the 
drama) but not as yet to the unravelling 
of the plpt. 

It is not good for man to be alone; and Emi- 
lius is now a man : we have promifed him alfo a 
companion, who muft, therefore, now be given 
him. This companion is Sophia* But, in what 
afylum is fhe to be found? To difcover where 
fhe is, it is neceffary (lie fhould firft be known. 
When we are made acquainted with her charac- 
ter, we (hall be the better able to judge of her 
habitation: not that when we have found her 
our tafk is at an end. Mr, Locke clofes his trea- 
tife on education with obferving, that, as his 
young gentleman is fit to be married, it is time 
to leave him with his miftrefs. For my own 
part, as I have not the honour to educate a gen- 
tleman, 1 (hall beware of imitating Mr. Locke 
in this particular. 



SOPHIA. 

SOPHIA ibould be fuch a woman as 
Emilius is a man; that is, (he (hould pofTefs 
every thing requifite in the conftitution of her 
fpecies and fex, to fill her place in the phyfical 

and 
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and moral order of things. To know whether 
ihe be fo qualified, we (hall enter firft on an ex- 
amination into the various inftances of confor- 
mity and difference between her fex and our's. 

In^every thing which does not regard the fex 
woman is the fame as man ; ihe has the fame 

. organs^ the fame neceffities, the fame faculties : 
the corporeal machine is" conftrufled in the fame 

. manner, its component parts arc alike, their ope- 
ration the fame, and the figure fimilar in both ; 
in whatever light we regard them, they differ 
from each other only in degree. 

On the other hand, in every thihg imme- 
diately refpefting fex, the woman differs en- 
tirely from the man; the difficulty of comparing 
them together, lying in pur inability to determine 
what are thofe particulars in the conftitution of 
each that immediately relate to the fex. From 
their comparative anatomy^ and even from Am- 
ple infpeftion, we perceive fome general diftinc-^ 
tions between them that do not appear to re* 
late to fex ; and yet there can be no doubt that 
they do, although we are not capable of tracing , 
their modes of relation. Indeed, we know not 
how far the difference of fex may extend. All 
tlvat we know, of a certainty, is that whatever is 
coinmon to both is only charafleri flick of their 
fpecics J and that every thing in which they dif- 
fer, is diftindive of their fex. Under this two- 
fold confideration, we find fo much refemblance 
and diffimilitude that it appears even miraculous, 
that nature ihould form two beings fo much 

alike^ 
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alike, and, at the fame time, fo very diffe- 
rent. 

This difference and fimilitude muft neceffariljr 
have an influence over their moral chara<3er: 
fuch an influence is, indeed, obvious, andper- 
feAly agreeable to experience ; clearly demon- 
trating the vanity of the difputes that have been 
held concerning the fuperiority or equality of 
the fexes; as if, in anfwering the different ends 
for which nature defigned them, both were not 
more perfedl than they would be in more nearly 
refembling each other. In thofe particulars 
which are common to both, they are equal; 
and as to thofe wherein they differ no compari- 
fon is to be made between them. A perfed man 
and a complete woman fhould no more refemble 
each other in mind than in feature j nor is their 
perfedlion reducible to any common ftandard. 

In the uni9n of the fexes, both purfue one 
common objed, but not in the fame manner. 
From their diverfity in this particular, arifes the 
firfl: determinate difference between the moral re- 
lations of each. The one ffiould be adiive and 
ftrong, the other pafliive and weak: it is necef- 
fary the one fhould have both the power and the 
will, and that the other Ihould make little rc- 
iiftance. 

This principle being eftabliffied, it follows 
that woman is exprefsly formed to pleafe the 
man : if the gbligation be reciprocal alfo, and 
the man ought to pleafe in his turn, it is not fo 
immediately neceffary : his great merit lies in his 

power. 
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power) and he pleafes merely becaufe he is ftrong. 
This, I muft confefs, is not one of the refined 
maxims of love 5 it is, however, one of the 
laws of nature, prior to love itfelf. 

If woman be formed to pleafe and be fub- 
je£led to man, it is her place doubtlefs to render 
herfelf agreeable to him, inftead of challenging 
his palHon. The violence of his defires depends 
on her charms ; it is by means of thefe (beihould 
urge him to the exertion of thofe powers which 
nature hath given him. The moft fuccefsful 
method of exciting them is, to render fuch ex- 
ertion neceflary by her refiftance ; as in that cafe 
felf-Iove is added to deiire, and the one triumphs 
in the viflory which the other obliged him to ac- 
quire. Hence arife the various modes of attack 
and defenfe between the fexes, the boldnefs of 
one fex and the timidity of the other; and, in a 
word, that bafhfulnefs and modefty with which 
nature hath armed the weak, in order to fubdue 
the ftrong. 

Can it ever be thoug;ht that fhe had di<5lated 
jndiiFerently the fame' advances to one as the 
other, and that the firft to form defires fhould be 
alfo the firft to difplay them ? What a ftrange 
miftake in judgement muft be fuch a conclufion I 
Their intercourfebeing productive of confequen- 
ces (o very different to each, can it; be natural for 
both to engage in the mutual confliA with the 
fame readinefs and intrepidity? Is it not very 
evident that from their unequal wafte in the en- 
counter, if referve did not impofe. on one the 

fame 
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fame moderation as nature impofes on the other, 
the confequence would foon be fatal to both, and 
that the human race would be brought toxie<- 
ftruSion by the very means eftabliihed by n^ure 
for its prefcrvation ? Confidering the influence 
of women over the paffions of men, and how 
readily they can afFe<St even the remains of an 
almoft exhauft^ conftitution, it is plain that, if 
there wcfe an unhappy climate on earth, whence 
philofophy had banif^^d all female referve, the 
men, fubjedcd to the tyranny of the women, 
would be foon facrificed to their charms; parti* 
cularly in hbt countries. Where are born more wo- 
men than men, the latter would all be hurried 
prefently to their graves, without any poffibitity 
of helping themselves. 

That the females of animals have not the faine 
modefty and referve makes noching againft my 
argument; as their defires are not, like thofe of 
women, left without reftrifiion. In the latter, 
their referve fupplies the place of a phyfical re- 
ftraint; while the former have no defires but 
what arife from phyfical heceiBty. This being 
Satisfied, their defire ccafes; they no longer re- 
pulfe the male in appearance*, but in reality j 
afting contrary to the daughter of Auguftus, they 
ireceive no more paflengers on board when the 

veffel 

* I have alreadyremarkedy that ihynefs and an affefled 
aveifion tdthe males are common to the females of every 
fpecies of animals } and that even when they are moft dif- 
pofed to admit their carefles. One mtiil have paid Ha 
attention to their a6lions to doubt of this. 
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veflel hath- completed its cargo. Even when 
they are falaciousu their tioie is ihort and pre- 
fently over; inftinft urges them oil, and inftinfl: 
reilrains them. What fubftitute could be found 
for this negative inftinS in women^ if you de- 
prive them of modefty ? To expe£): that they 
ihould have no inclination towards the man, is 
to expeA th«m to be good for nothing. 

The Supreme Being intended in every cafe to 
do/ hojiiour to the human fpecies : in leaving the 
deAres of man unlimited, he gave him, at the 
fame time, the law of reafon for their regulation, 
in order that he might be free to command him- 
self: in leaving the paffions of woman alfo un-> 
retrained, he gave her modefty to reftrain them. 
To thefe he hath further added an actual recom- 
penfe for the regular ufe of their refpeiftive fa- 
culties; to wit, the delight which is taken in 
modefty, when fuch is made the ftandard of our 
aflions. All this iappears to me more than >equi- 
valent to inftindl in brutes. 

Whether the female, therefore, €>f out fpecies, 
be inclined to gratify the defires of the male pr 
not, {be is by nature conftantly coy, and betrays 
a feeming reluctance to yield to his embraces* 
She does not refift.or defend herfelf, however, 
always with the fame refolution, nor of courfe 
with the fame fuccefs. In order that the aftailant 
ihouid be victorious, it is neceilary that the af- 
failed ihould permit or diredl the attack : for of 
bow many artful means is not the latter poiTefred 

tgf compel the former to exert himfelf f The 

A moft 
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moft free and delightful of all adtions admits not 
of any real violence ; both nature and reafon are 
againftit: nature, in that (he hath provided the 
weakeft part with fufficient force to make an ef- 
fedual refiftance, when fhe pleafes; andreafon, 
in* that real violence on fuchan occafion, is not 
only the moft brutal of all anions, but the moft 
contrary to its end and defign ; both becaufe that, 
by fuch means, the man declares war againft his 
companion, and thus auhorifes her to ftand up 
in defenfe of her perfon and liberty, even at the 
hazard of the life of the aggreflbr; and alfo be- 
caufe, that the woman is the only proper judge of 
her own iituation, and that a child would have 
no father, if every man were at liberty to ufurp 
the rights of a huft)and. 

Hence we deduce a third confequence from 
the different confti tutions of the fexes ^ which Is, 
that the ftrongeft fhould be mafter in appearance, 
and be dependent in fa<^ on the weakeft; and 
that not from any frivolous practice of gallantry 
or vanity of prote£torfhip, but from an invari- 
able law of nature, which, furniftiing woman 
with a greater facility to excite defires than fhe 
has given maa to fatisfy them, makes the latter 
dependent on the good pleafure of the former, 
and compels him to' endeavour to pleafe in his 
turn, in order to obtain her confent that he 
{hould be ftrongeft. On thefe occafions, the 
moft delightful circumftance a man finds in his 
vi£tory is, to doubt whether it was the woman's 
weaknefs that yielded to his fuperior ftrength, or 

whether 
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whether her inclinations fpoke in his favour : 
the females are alfo generally artful enough to 
Jeav.e this matter in doubt. The underftand- 
ing of women anfwers in this refpedl per- 
fectly to their conftitution: fo far from being 
afbamed of their weaknefs they glory in it 5 their 
tender mufcles.make no rcfiftancq; they afFe<S): 
to be incapable of lifting the fmalleft burthens, 
and wouldblulh to be thought robuft and ftrong^ 
To what purpofe is all thi« i Not merely for the 
fake of appearing delicate but through an art- 
ful precaution : it is thus they provide an excufe 
beforehand, and a right to be feeble when they 
think it expedient. 

The i^rogrefs of our knowledge, increafed by 
our vices, hath made the opinion ^f the moderns 
on this head very diiFerent from that of the an- 
cients; and we Jiardly ever hear talk of rapes, 
as they are become fo little iieceflTary, and are no 
longer credited*: whereas they were very com- 
mon in the earlieft ages of the Greeks and He- 
brews, becaufe fuch notions were agreeable to the 
fimplicity of nature, and are fuch as experienced 
libertinifm only can eradicate. If we have fewer 
' inftances, however, in modern times of fuch a£ts 
of violence, it certainly is not becaufe men are 
lefs licentious, but becaufe they have lefs credu- 

* There may happen, however, to be fuch a difpro- 
portion in the ftrength and age of the parties, as to admit 
of an aflual rape ; but as I am here treaiing of the rela- 
tive date of the fexes in the common courfe of nature, 
I do no not fuppole any fuch difproportiont 

Vox. Ill, I lity; 
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lity; fuch a repulfe, as would hav« intiaiidated' 
the fimple ravifher of former times, would ia 
our's be difregardcd with a fmile: arefolute.fi^ 
lence is now held to be the firmeft refiftance^ 
There is a law recorded in D^uteronomy^,' by. 
which a young woman, when debauched, was. 
condemned tofuiFer with her feducer, in cafe 
the crime was committed within the city; but if- 
it happened in the fields, or other unfrequented: 
place,, the raviOier was punifhed alone: for 
(fays the law.) tbedamfel^iedf •anitbtre.wasinone 
U fave htr* This favourable interpcotation,. 
4oubtlef$,. ta.i^hc the young womcia to take^case 
how they were furprifed in places that- were; fre- 
^ented* 

The efTed of this cbsuigoof opinion on maA^> 
nfrs is very perceptible*. Modern gallantry is- 
one of its confequcnces. The men, finding* 
that their pleafures depended more on the good- 
will of the fair.fex than they, at firft imagined^, 
cultivated the art of captivating them, by cooi'r. 
plaifance. 

Thufi we. fee haw phyftGks:infen£bly lead us to 
morals, and in. what maooec the grolTer union of 
the fex^ gave rife,, by degrees,, to^ the. more re«> 
fined rules and fofter maxtmsof love. The 
great influence of the women^. therefore, is no^ 
owing to the voluntary fubmii£on of the men, 
but to the will of nature : they were poflefled of 
it befpje. they appeared to> be fp.; that very Her* 
cuks, who violated th« iifty dawghtersof The« 
flius, was neverthel^fscompielled to wield the 

diftaff 
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diftafF by Omphalej and Sampfon himfelf, 
ftrong as he was, was no match for i)alilah. 
This power of the fair fex cannot be taken from 
them, even when they abufe it; if ever they 
could lofe their influence, they would undoubt- 
edly have loft it long ago. 

There is no paritfy betv^en man and'wbman 
as to the confequences of their fex. The male 
is fuch only at certain momentary intervals; the 
female fbels the confequences! of her fex'all her 
life^ at leaft during yotith; and, in order to an- 
fwcr the purpofes of it, requires firft a fuitable' 
conftitution. She requires next cfareful manage- 
ment in her pregnancy, repoft in child-bed, eafe' 
and a fedentary life during the time of fuckling 
her children, and, tobl'ing them up, fuch pa- 
tience, good-humour, and ai!b(!tion as nothing' 
can difguft : fhe ferves as the means of their con- 
nexion with their father; it is flie whb makes 
him love them^ and gives him the confidence- to ' 
call them his own. What tendernefs and foHi- 
citude ought flie not to be pbfiefled afj in' order 
to maintain the peace and unity of a whole fa- 
mily! Add to this, that her good qualities 
fhould not be the eiFe^s of virtue, but of tafte 
and inclinationi without which the human fpe'- 
cies vrx>uld fooB be extin£t« 

The relative duties of the two fexcs do not 
require an equally rigoro^us obfervam:e in both. 
When women complain, howeret^ of this par- 
tiality as unjuft, they are in the wrong: Mi in- 
equality is not of human inftituiion, at leaft it' 

I 2 is 
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is not the efFeft of prejudice, but of reafon. It 
certainly belongs to that party which nature hath 
more immediately ehtrufted with the care of chil- 
dren, to be anfwerable for that charge to the 
other. Neither of them, indeed, is permitted to 
violate their mutual engagements; every. faith- 
lefs hufband, who deprives his wife of the only 
compenfation for the feverer duties of her fex, 
being guilty of cruelty and injuftice- A faithlefs 
woman, however, does ftill more; fhe difiblves 
the union of her family, and breaks through all 
the ties of nature: in giving to a man children 
which are not of his begetting, fhe betrays both, 
and adds perfidy to infidelity. Such an adiion is 
naturally produd^ive of the worft of crimes and 
diforders. If there be a fituation in life truely 
horrid,. it is that of an unhappy father, who, 
placing no^confidence in his wife, cannot indulge 
himfelf in the mofl delightful fentiments of the 
heart; who doubts, while he is embracing his 
child, whether it be not the oiFspring of ano- 
ther, ^he pledge 6f his difhonour, and the ufur- 
per.of.the rights of his real children. What a 
fcene^oth a family in fuch a cafeprefent to us ! 
Nothing but a community of fecret enemies, 
whom a guilty woman arms one againft the 
other, by compelling them to pretences of reci- 
procal affe^ion. 

It is not only of confequence, therefore, that 

a woman (bould be faithful to her hufband, but 

alfo that be (hould think her fo. It is requifite 

for her to be modefl, circumfpe^l, andreferved; 

4 and 
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and that fhe fhould bear in the fight of others, 
as well as in her own confcience, the teftimony 
of her virtue. If it be neceffary for a^ather to 
love his children, it is firft neceflary for him to 
efteem their mother. Such are the feafons which 
place even the prefervation of appearances 
among the number of female duties, and render 
their honour and reputation no lefs indifpenfible 
than chaftity. From thefe principles is derived a 
new motive of obligation and convenience, which 
prefcribes peculiarly to worflen the moft Scrupu- 
lous circumfpedion in their manners, conduct, 
and behaviour. To maintain indifcriminately 
that the two fexes are equal, and that their re- 
ciprocal duties and obfigations are the fame, is 
to indulge ourfelves in idle declamations unwor- 
thy of a ferious anfwer. 

It is certainly a very fuperficial manner of 
reafoning, that of bringing exceptions as proofs 
to invalidate general laws fo well founded. Wo- 
men, you fay, do not always bear children. 
That is true ^ their fex is, neverthelefs, deftined 
by nature to that end. What! becaufe there 
are an hundred great cities in the world, where 
the women, leading a licentious life, have few 
children, do you pretend that women are natu- 
rally barren? What would become of all your 
populous towns, if the diflant countries, where 
the women live in greater chaftity and fimplicity, 
did not compenfate for the fterility of your town- 
ladies i A woman who hath borne but four or 
five children, would, in many provinces, be far 

I 3 from 
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from b^ing ^fie^med g fruitful breeder*. In a 
.word, it is to jro purpof^, tbatfome partiqulj^r 
vvfomen b^r hut few children ; women in ^ene^ 
ral are not ^h,e ie{^ formed by natMre to becoipojs 
mothers; and it is agreeable to general Jaws, 
that nature .and, manners operate to that end. 
. But were the intervals between the pregnancy 
of women fo long as .is fuppofed, i^ it poflihie 
for them to change fo fuddenly their manner of 
living, without hazard of life or health f Ca^n 
a woman be one day% nurfe, and theiiext a foI«- 
djer? Can Ae vary her temporanfient ^md ia^ 
ciination as the c^melepn doCh it^ coIqups? Is 
it pra(%icabie to pafs, at once, ;fi?oia the fecure 
enclofure of a cloifter, and the hudaefs of d^ 
meftick concerns, to brave the indemencies of 
the weather, the labours', the fatigues, and the 
borrours of war i Can a woman be one day ti- 
midf ^ the next courageous; this hour delicate^ 
and the next robuft? If we fee the young men 
of Paris hardly abje to fupport the profeffion of 
arms, how can it be imagined that women, 

whofe 
^ W^ene it aot io, the fpecies mnil necefiarUy perifli $ 

it^ j>re(erir9tioj9 rcquirijig th^t every wom^n^ taking one 
in^jth another, (houUl pra^ucje nejirly £<^vtr cljiildren : for 
of all the children thajt s^re born, almoft the half die be- 
fore the mothers can h^ye Wfiy more ; twp, therefore, muft 
remain to reprefent the father and motlicr. The propa* 
gation of the fpecies in great cities is far from being ia 

this proportion. 

f The timidity of women is another natural inftinft 
given them to preveat the <loubie danger they run €hiriog 
pregnancy. 
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v^hofe faces were never expofed to the fun, and 
who hardly know how to walk, ihould fupport 
it, after having fpent fifty years in foftnefs and 
indolence? Can they take up this fevere labo* 
Tious employment at an age when the men ufually 
lay it down ? There are fome countries, I muft 
4Dwn, where the women undergo but little pain 
in child birth, and bring up their offspring with 
very little trouble : in thoTe countries, 'however, 
the men go about in all feafons half-naked, har^- 
•dily encounter wild-beafts^carry their canoes as 
thfey would a knap-fack, go feven or eight hun* 
dred miles to hunt, fleep on the bare ground 
Jn the open air, fupport incredible fatigues, and 
pais many whole days together wi'thout eating. 
Where the women are hardy and robuft, the 
men are much more fo; and when the men 
grow foft and effeminate, the women become 
tender and feeble; fo that both changing equally, 
the difference between them remains the fsme. 

Plato, I know, in his Republick, prescribes 
to women the fame exercifes as the men. Hav*. 
ing deprived his government of particular fami- 
lies, and being ignorant how to form women, ht 
was reduced to the neceffity of making -them 
men. This great genius had fuch powers of 
combination and forefight, that he could make 
fuch objedions to his own fyftem as no one elfe 
would ever have thought of; he has Isut ill re- 
fdved, however, fome that have been adually 
made. I do not fpeak of that pretended com- 
munity of women, with which be hath betn fo 

I 4 often 
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often reproached i a proof that thofe who re* 
p^'oached him had never read his performance : 
what I mean is, the promifcuous employment of 
both 'fexes in the fame kinds of bufinefs and 
amufements; which could not fail of producing 
the moft intolerable abufes. I fpeak of that 
fubverfion of the order of things^ when the moft 
delightful of all natural fenfations are facrificed 
to artificial fentiments, which cannot exift with- 
out the former , as if the bonds of fociety could 
be formed independ^it of nature; as if the af- 
feftion we bear to our parents was not the fource 
of our allegiance to the ftate; as if it was not on 
account of our little country, our own family, 
that we attach ourfelves to the greater; and as 
if the good fon, the good hufband, and the good 
father, did not conftitute the good citizen. 

It being once demonftrated that man and wo- 
man are not, nor ought to be, conftituted alike 
in temperament and cha rafter, it follows of 
courfe that they fhould not be educated in the 
fame manner. In purfuing thc^direftions of na- 
ture, they ought indeed to aft In concert, but 
they fhould not be engaged in the fame employ- 
ments i the end of their purfuits (hould be the • 
fame, but the means they fliouid take to accom- 
plifli them, and of confequence their taftes and 
inclinations, fhould be different. Having en- 
deavoured to lay down the principles of a natu- 
ral education* for at man, let us trace, in the 
fame manner, the methods, to form a wom^m an- 
fwcrabk to him^ 

Are 
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. Are you defirous of being always dIreSed 
aright? Obferve conftantly the indications of 
nature. Whatever is charafteriftick of the fex, 
fliould be regarded as a circumftance peculiarly 
eftabiiihed. You are always complaining that 
women have certain defefis and failings; your 
vanity deceives you: fuch, indeed, would be de- 
fers and failings in you, but they are eflential 
qualities in them, and women would be much 
worfe without them. You may prevent thefe 
pretended defefts from growing worfe j but you 
ought to take great care not entirely to remove 
them. 

The women, again, on their part, aje con- 
ftantly crying out, that we educate them to be 
vain and coquettifh; that we conftantly entertain 
them with puerilities, in order to maintain our 
authority over them ; and attribute to us the 
failings for which we reproach them. What a: 
ridiculous accufation ! How long is it that the 
men have troubled themfelves about the educa- 
tion of the women ? What hinders mothers, 
from bringing up their daughters juft as they 
pleafe ? There are, to be fure, no colleges and 
academies for girls: a fad misfortune truelyl 
Would to God there were none alfo for boys;, 
they would be more fenfibly and virtueufly edu- 
cated than they are. Who, ye mothers, com- 
pels your daughters to throw away their time in 
trifles ? to fpend half their lives, after your ex-, 
ample, at the toilette ? Who hinders you from 
ioftru£ling, or caufing them to he inftrufted in. 

I S the- 
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the manner you choofe ? Is it our fault that they 
charm us when they are pretty, that we are fe- 
duced by their affected airs, that the arts they 
learn of you attra£l and flatter us, that we love 
to fee them becomingly dreiled, and that we per- 
mit them to prepare at leifure thofe arms with 
whieh they fubdue us to their pleafure ? Educate 
them, if you think proper, like the men; we 
ihall readily confent to it. The more they re- 
fbmble our fex, the le& power will they have 
over us ; and when they once become like our-* 
felves, we ihall then be truely their mafters. 

The qualities common to both fexes are iiot 
equally allotted to each ; though taken all to- 
gether they are equal in both : the woman is 
more perfeA as a woman, and lefs as a man. In 
every cafe, where fhe makes ufe of her own pri'-> 
vileges, &e has the advantage over us ; but where 
file would ufurp our's (he becomes inferiour. 
The only*reply tobe made to this general truth 
is by bringing exceptions to it; the metbod of 
argumentation conftantly ufed by the fuperficial 
partisans of the fair fex. 

To cultivate in women, therefore, the quali- 
fications of the men, and negled thofe which 
are peculiar to the fex, would be a^ng to their 
prejudice: they fee this very well, and arc too 
artful to become the dupes of fuch condu£b: they 
endeavour, indeed, to ufurp our advantages, but 
they take care not to give up their own. By 
thefe means, however, it happens that, not be- 
ing capable of both, becaufe ihcy are incompa* 

tiblc» 
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tiblc, they fail of attaining the perfeS^ion of their 
own fexj a3 well as of our's, and lof<^ h^lf their 
merit'. Let not the fenfible mother, then, think 
of educating her daughter as a man, in contra*, 
diftion to nature; but as a virtuous woman; 
and (he may be aflured it will be much better 
both for her child and herfelf. 

It does riot hence follow, however, that (he 
ought to be educated ih perfefl: ignorance, and 
confined merely to domeftick concerns. Would 
a nftan make a ferVant of his companion, and 
deprive himfelf of the greateft pleafure of focie- 
ty ? To make her the more fubmiifive, would 
he prevent her from acquiring the Icaft judgement 
or knowledge? Would he reduce her to a mere 
automaton ? Surely not ! Nature hath dilated 
otherwife, in giving the fex fuch refitted and 
agreeable talents: on the contrary, fhe hath 
formed them for thought, for judgement, for love, 
and knowledge. They fhould beftow as much 
care on their underftandings, therefore, as on 
thtfir perfons, and add the charms of the one to 
the other, in order to fupply their owh want of 
ftrength, and to direflt our's. They fhouldy. 
doubtlefs, learn many things, but only thofe 
which it is proper for thein to know. 

Whether 1 confldfer the peculiar deftination of 
the fex, obfefve their Inclinations, or remark, 
their duties, all things equally condur to point 
6ut the peculiar method of education b^ft adapted , . 
to them. Woman and man were made for each 1/ 
cinei'; blit thdir mutual dependence is not the 

I 6 fame*. 
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fame. The men depend on the women only on 
account of their defires ; the women on the men 
both on account of their defires and their neccf- 
fities : we could fubfift better without them than 
they without us. Their very fubliftence and 
rank in life depend on us, and theeilimation in 
which we hold them, their charms and their me- 
rit. By the law of nature itfelf, both wo* 
men and children lie at the mercy of the 
men:, it is not enough they (hould be realLy 
eilimable, it is requifite they ihould be a£i;ually 
efteemed i it is not enough they (hould be beau- 
tiful, it is reqjuifite. their charms fhould pleafe^ 
it is not enough they (hould be fenfible and pru- 
dent, it is nece(rary they (hould be acknowledged 
as fuch :. their glory lies not only in their con- 
duiSl, but in.their reputation ;. and it is impoiEble 
for any, who confents Jo be accounted infamous, 
to be ever virtuous. A man, fecure in. his own 
good condudl, depends only on himfelf, and may 
brave the publick opinion ; but a woman, in be- 
having well, performs but half her duty; as 
what is thought of her,, is as important to her» 
as what fhe really is.. It follows hence, that 
the fyftem of a. woman's education (hould, in this 
refpedt, be direftly contrary to that of our's. 
Opinion is the grave of virtue among the menj 
but its throne among the women. 

On the good conftitution of mothers depends 
originally that of their children; on the care of 
the women depends our earlieft education ; on 
the women alfo depend our manners, our paf- 

(ions^ 
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fions, our taftes, our pleafures, and even our 
happinefs itfelf. For this leafon, the education of 
the women fhould be always relative to the 
men. To pieafe, to beufeful to us, to make U8 
love and ^fteem them, to educate us when young, 
and take care of us when grown up, to advife, 
to canfole us, to render our lives eafy and agree- 
able : thefe are the duties of women at all times, 
and what they (hould be taught in their infancy. 
So long as we fail to recur to this principle, we 
run wide of the mark, and all the precepts which 
are given them contribute neither to their hap« 
pinefs nor our own. 

But although every woman is, and ought to 
be, defirous of, rendering herfelf pleafing to the 
men, there is a wide difference between the de- 
fire of being agreeable to a man of merit, a man 
truely amiable in himfelf, and thedtfire of capti- 
vating thofe afFedled pretty fellows, who are a 
difgrace to their own fex, as well as to that 
which they imitate. Neither nature nor reafoa 
induce a woman to admire thofe qualities in a 
man which refemble her own, nor is her copy^ 
ing their manners by any means the way to cap- 
tivate their affeftions. 

Whenever (he throws aiide,, therefore, the re- 
fer ved and modeft behaviour of the female, to 
aflfume the pert airs of a mafculine fop, ihe re- 
nounces, inftead of purfuing, the vocation of 
her fex, and gives up thofe rights ihe means to 
ufurp: ihe may think, indeed, fhe could not 
otherwife be pleafing to. the menj but Ae is 

greatly 
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greatly miftaken. Fools only admire fbols ; and 
the defire of captivating fuch characters is a fuf- 
ficient indication of the tafte of fuch as attempt 
k. Were there no frivolous and effeminate men, 
fuch women would make them; and the follies 
of the former would be more owing to the lat- 
ter than are now thofe of the women to the tnfen. 
The woman who loves real men, and is defirouS 
of pleafing them, will take her meafures accord^ 
ingly. Woman is by her Htuation a coquette, 
but her coquetry changes its form and objed ac-^ 
cording to her views : let us regulkte thefe views, 
therefore, by thofe of nature, and women will 
be properly educated. 

Girls are from their earli^ft infancy fond of 
drefs. Not content with being pretty, they ^rt 
defirous of being thought fo; we fee, by all 
their little airs, that this thought engages their 
attention ; and they are hardly capable of under'> 
(landing what is fatd to them, before they are to 
be governed by talking to them of what people 
will think of their behaviour. The fame motive^ 
however^ indifcreetly made ufe of with boys, has 
not the fame cSeA : provided they are left to 
purfue their amufeaients at pleafure, they care 
very little what people think of them. Time 
and pains are neceflary to fubjeft boys to thil 
motive. 

Whencefoever girls derive this iirft leflTon, it 
is a very good one« As the body is born^ iA k, 
manner before the foul, our firft coticern ihouM 
be to cultivate the former j thbordei is oommoft 

5 to 
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to both fexes, but the objecft of that cultivation 
is different. In the one fex it is the develope- 
mentof corporeal powers ; in the other, that of 
perfonal charms : not that either the quality of 
-ftrength or beauty ought to be confined exclu- 
fively to one fex ; but only that the order of 
the cultivation of both is in that refpeft reverfed. 
Women certainly require as much ftrength as to 
enable them to move and afl: gracefully, and men 
as much addrefs as to qualify them toa£i: with 
eafe. 

From the extreme efFeminacy of the women 
arlfes that of the men. Women ought not to 
be robuft like them, but for them, in order that 
the men born of them fhould be robuft alfo. In 
this refpeSt^ convents, where the boarders are 
coarfcly dieted, but take much exercife in the 
gardens and open air, are preferable to home, 
where daughters are ufually more nicely fed and 
tenderly treated : here they are always cither flat- 
tered or rebuked, and fitting under the eye of 
their mother in a clofe apartment, hardly ever 
venture to rife up, walk about, talk, or breathe; 
they are not a moment at liberty, to play, run, 
romp about, and make a noife, agreeably to 
the natural petulance of their age. They a/e 
alvfrays treated at home with exceffive indulgence^ 
or ill-judged feverity ; never according to the 
didates of reafon. Thus it is we fpoil the per- 
ions and the hearts of youth. 

Among the Spartans, the girls trfed themfelves 
to military exercife, as well as the boys, not 

' indeed 
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indeed to go to fight, but in order to be capa- 
ble of bearing children able to undergo the 
fatigues of war. Not that I approve of their 
prac5iice in this particular; it is not neceffary for 
the women to carry a mufket and learn the Pruf- 
fian exercife, in order to be capable of bearing 
rcbuft children ; what I would infer from this 
inftance is, that the Greeks well underftood 
the bufinefs of education. The young females 
appeared often in publick, not mixing promif- 
cuoufly among the boys, but in feledt com- 
panies of their own fex. There was hardly a 
finglefefiival, facrifice, or publick ceremony, at 
which the daughters of the principal citizens did 
not make their appearance, crowned with chap- 
lets of flowers, finging. hymns, dancing with 
their bafkets of oblations in their hands ; and pre- 
fenting to the depraved fenfes of the Greeks, a 
fpedlacle delightful in itfeif, and proper to coun- 
teraft the bad efFedts of their indecent gymnaf* 
tick. But whatever impreflions this cuftom might 
make on the hearts of the men, it was an ex- 
cellent one, as well to forin the conftitution of 
the fair fex by agreeable, moderate, and falutary 
exercife, as to refine the tafie, by cherifhing in 
them a continual defire to pleafe without ex- 
pofing them to a corruption of manners. 

No fooner, however, were their females 
married, than they were fecluded from pub- 
lick view, and (hut up in their houfes; their 
future concern relating entirely to the manage- 
ment of their families. Such is the man^ 

ner 
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ner of life which both natufe and reafon pre- 
fcribe; and hence it was, that the Spartan mo- 
thers gave birth to the moft healthy, robuft, and 
well-made men in the world. Notwithftanding 
the diflblute character of fome of the Grecian 
iflands alfo, it is certain that the women of no 
people on earth, not excepting even the Ro- 
mans, were at once more prudent and amiable 
than thofe of ancient Greece, 

It is well known, that a loofe and eafy drefs 
contributed much to give both fexes thofe fine 
proportions of body, thatareobfervable in their 
ftatues, and which ferve as models to our pre- 
fent artifts j nature being too much disfigured 
^mong us to afford them any fuch. The Greeks 
knew nothing of thofe Gothick fliackles, that 
multiplicity of ligatures and bandages, with 
which our bodies are comprefled. Their women 
wer6 ignorant of the ufe of whalebone ftays, by 
which our's diftort their fhape, inftead of difplay- 
ingit, I cannot but conceive, that this pradlice, 
carried to fo great an excefs as it is in England", 
muft in time degenerate the fpecies; and 1 will 
maintain it to be an inftance of wretched tafte. 
Can it be a pleafing fight to behold a woman 
cut in two in the middle, as it were, like a wafp .\ 
On the contrary, it is as (hocking to the eye, as 
it is painful to the imagination. A fine fhape, 
like the limbs, hath its due fize and proportion, 
a diminution of which is certainly a defedt. Such 
a deformity alfo would be ftriking in a naked 

• figure i 
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figure; wherefore, then, ihould :h be eftoemed 
a beauty in t>ne that is dxetkdl 

I dare not be too explicit js to thofereafons 
the women have, for |ierfiftiiig to rgird themfelves 
.up in this manner: a falling breaft, a riCng bel«- 
Jy, ice. are, I confefs, difagreeable enough in :m 
young woman of twenty.; butthefe.are^io longsr 
locking "when a woman is turned of thirty^ and^ 
indeed, fuch defeats at any age are lefis d[t4>leaf- 
ing than the ridiculous affedationof a iitUe mifs 
,of forty. 

Everything that confines and lays nature un- 
der a reftraint is an inftaace of -bad taA&.: .this 
is as true in regard to the ornaments of the body 
as to the embellifhmeats of the mind. Life^ 
health, reafon, and convenience ought to be ta*- 
ken firft into ooniideration : graceful nefS'Cai^net 
fubfift without eafe; delicacy is not debility^ nor 
muft a woman be fick in order to pleafe. Infir- 
mity and ficknefs may excite our pity : l>ut de- 
fire and pleafure require the bloom and vigour of 
health. 

Children of both fexes have a great many 
amufements in common; and fo they ought ^ 
have they not alfo many fuch when tiicy arc 
grown up ? Each fex hath alfo its pe<:uliar tafte 
to diftinguiih in this particular. Boys love fports 
of noife and aftivity ; to beat the drum, to whip 
the top, and to drag about their little <:arts: 
girls, on the other hand, are fonder of things of 
ihow and ornament; fuch as mirrours, trinkets^ 
and dolls : the doll is the peculiar amufement of 

the 
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the ifemaks ; from whence we fee their tafte 
<plaiDly adapted to their dcftination. The phy^ 
dic^i rpart of the artt^f pfeafiag lies in drefs ; and 
^is is all ^which children are xiapackated to cul- 
tivate of that art. 

You .{hall fee a little .girl fpend whole .da)rs 
About her waxen baby ; be perpetually changing 
4ts clothes, drefsandundrefsitan hundred times, 
^and he for ever iludying new combinations ttf 
jornament; well or ill-^fbrted, it is no matter: 
iber iingers want dexterity, and her td&c is not 
yet formed ; but her inclinations ace fufficiently 
evident. While thus occupied, her time flips in- 
ienfihly away; ihe forgets .even her meals, and 
duas more appetite to drefs than to food. Yoa 
iwill fay, perhaps,, that fhe dreiTes up her baby, 
and not berfelf. Doubtlefs, it is her baby&e 
fees, and not herfelf : ihe can do nothing as yet 
about ber own perfon, all her concerns centre 
in her doll, and in the management of this it is 
that flie difplays all her coquetry. Thisi how- 
ever, lyill not be always the cafe; the time ap- 
proaches when fhe will take the fame pleafure in ' 
ornamenting herfelf. 

Here then we fee a primary propenfiiy firmly 
eftablifhed, which you need only to purfueand 
regulate. The little creature will doubtlefs be 
very dciirous to know how to drefs up her doll, to 
make its flee ve-nots, its flounces, its head drefs, 
&c. file is obliged to have fo much recourfe to 
the people about her, for their affiftance in thefe 
articles, that it would be much more agreeable 

to 
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to her to owe them all to her own induftry* 
Hence we have a good reafon for the firft lefibns 
that are ufually taught thefe young females: in 
which we do not appear to be fetting them a talk, 
but obliging them, by in(lru6ling them in what 
is immediately ufeful to themfelves* And, in 
fadl, almoft all of them learn with reluftancc 
to read and write j but very readily apply them- 
felves to the ufe of their needles. They imagine 
themfelves already grown up, and think with 
pleafure that fuch qualifications will enable them 
to decorate themfelves. 

The firft path being laid open, it is very cafy 
topurfueit: fewing, embroidery, and lace mak- 
ing follow of courfe: tapeftry, indeed, is not (b 
much their tafte. Houfehold furniture is too far 
removed from their prefent thoughts ; it does not 
immediately relate to their perfons, but is ren- 
dered interefting by other confiderations. The 
working of tapeftry is an amufement for grown 
women; girls never take much pleafure in it. 

Their voluntary progrefe in thefe employments 
may be eafily extended to the art of drawing and 
defign, which is by no means indifferent to fuch 
as would drefs themfelves with tafte and ele- 
gance. I would not have girls, however, apply 
themfelves to draw landfcapes, and ftill lefs to 
hiftory-pieces and figures. Foliage, fruits, flow- 
ers, drapery, and whatever may tend to enable 
them to give an elegance to drefs, or to defign 
themfelves a pattern for embroidery when they 
meet with none to their tafte, are fufficient. If> 

in 
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In genera], it behoves men to confine their ftu- 
dies to ufeful knowledge, this is ftill more ne- 
ceffary for the women; becaufe the lives of the 
latter, though lefs laborious, yet requiring greater 
ailiduity, will not permit them to cultivate any 
talent, to the negleft of their duty. 

Whatever may be fometimes /aid in raillery, 
good fenfe is equally the property of both fexes. 
Girls in general are more docile than boys, and, 
indeed, we ought to ufe more authority over 
them, as 1 obferve hereafter; but it does not 
thence follow, that we fhould require them to do 
any thing, of which they do not fee the utility: 
it is the art of a mother to ihow them the ufeful- 
nefsof whatever they are fet to do; and this is 
by {o much the more czfy, as the underftanding 
ripens much fooner in girls than boys. This rule 
frees their fex, as well as our's, not only from 
thofe indolent and ufelefs ftudies, which anfwer 
no good purpofe, nor even render thofe who 
cultivate. them the more agreeable to others ; but 
alfo all thofe whofe utility is not adapted to their 
prefentage, nor perceptible in a future one. If 
I. am againft compelling boys to learn to read, it 
is with ftill greater reafon that I oppofe ufing any 
fuch compuliion with girls^ at leaft till they are 
well inftruded in the utility of reading : the man- 
ner, however, in which this utility is ufually in- 
culcated, is much better adapted to our own no- 
tions of things than to their's. And, after all, 
where is the neceiCty for a girl's learning to read 
and write fo early? Doesihe fo (bon take on 

herfelf 
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herielf the management of a-family ? I am afiaid 
there are but few who do not make rather a bad 
ufe than a good one of this fatal fcience; and. 
I am certain they have all fa much curiofity as 
to learn it without compulflon, whenever they 
have leifure and opportunity. Perhaps (hey. 
ought to learn arithmetick, in preference to every 
thing: elfe; fpr nothing can appear more ufeful 
at any time of life, nor requires longer pradioe,- 
than the keepiag accounts. If a little girl fhould 
have no means' of obtaining cherries^ or fu^' 
gar-pl umb$, biitl^y refolving a queftion in arif^*^ 
metick, I will anfwer for it fhr would foon learn 
to calculate for them. 

I once knew a young a perfod who learned to. 
write before (he learned to read,- and began ta 
write with her needle before ihe could ufe a. 
pen. Atfirftj indeed, ihe took it into her head: 
to make no other letter than the O. This let- 
ter fhe was conftantfy making of all iizes, and 
always the wrong way. Unluckily, one day, 
as fhe was intent on this employment, ihe hap^- 
pened to fee herfelf in the looking-glafs ; when, 
taking a diflike to the conftratned attitude in 
which ihe fit while- writing, (be threw away her 
ptn, like another Pallas, and det^tnined agsiinil' 
making the O any more. Her Wrother was alfa 
equally avcrfe to writing: it was thfe confkie-^ 
mcnt, howcvtr, and not the coirftriined attitude, 
that moft difgufted him. A method was foonf 
taken with the fifttr to bring her back to her 
writing: being very nice, aird-not a little vaini 

ihe 
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Oxt did not choofe that h^r lifters (hould wearany 
of' her linen; for this reafon they ufed jto be 
marked, a circumftance. which was now wilfully 
negle/flcKi : it became necefiary for her, there* 
fore, to. mark them herfelf ; which ihe fpeedily 
efFe£ied ; and by that method, it will be readily, 
conceived, foon learned to write* 

Let there be propriety in all.theinjun£lions 
you lay upon young girls, but take care always 
to impofe on them fomething to learn or to do. 
Indolence and indocLlity are two of the moft 
dangerpus ill qualities they are fubjedl to, and 
what they jare the. moft feldom cured of, when . 
they have once cbnt|:a£ted them. Girls ought 
tobeadive and diligent ; nor is that all; they 
fbould alfO'be early fubje<5led to reftraint* This 
misfortune,^ if it really be one, is infeparable 
from their fexj nor do they ever throw it.ofF but. 
to fuffer more cruel evils. They muft be fub^ 
je(!%, all their lives, to the. moft conftant and fe«- 
vere reftraint, which is that of decorum: itisy, 
therefore^ neceflary to accuftom them early to 
fuch confinement, that it n^y not afterwards 
Goft them too dear; and to the fuppreffion of 
their caprices, that they may the more readily 
fubmit to the will of others* If, indeed, they, 
are fond of being always at work, they (bould; 
be fomettaaes compelled to lay it .a(ide« Diifipa-. 
tion, levity and inconftancy are. faults that readily 
fpringup from their firftpropenfities, when cor- 
r-upted or perverted, by too much indulgence. 
Tro. prevent this a})uie9. we. ihould learn them,. 

above 
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above all things, to lay a due reftrainton them- 
felves. The life of a modeft woman is reduced, 
by our abfurd inftitutions, to a perpetual con- 
Bi& with herfelf : not but it is juft that this fex 
Ibould partake of the fuiFerings which arife from 
thofe evils it hath cau fed us. 

You fhould ever prevent your datighers from 
being fatigued and difgufted with their employ- 
ments, as well as from being too much delighted 
with their amufements ; which is conftantly the 
cafe in the ordinary methods of education ; where- 
in, as Fenelon obferves, every thing that is dif- 
agreeable is placed on one fide, and every thing 
agreeable on the other.- The firft of thefe two 
inconveniencies cannot happen, if the preceding 
rules are obferved, unleis the perfons who are 
about them are difagrecable, A child, who loves 
her mother or her nurfe, will fit at wbrk whole 
days by their fide without reluQance: the mere 
pieafure of prattling with them fufiiciently in- 
demnifies her for the confinement. But, if (he 
diflike her governefs, ihe will be difgufted with 
every thing that is required to be done in her prc- 
fence. It is very rare that girls, who do not 
take more delight in being with their mother 
than with any other perfon in the world, turn 
out well. In order to judge of their real fenti- 
ments, . however, it is neceffary to ftudy them, 
and not to depend altogether on what they iay ; as 
they begin very young to difguife their thoughts, 
and become early miftrefies of flattery and difli- 
m^lation. They ought not, -neverthelefs, to be 

enjoined 
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enjoined to love their motjier^ as gn obligation^ 
'aire<9Ion docs not follow duty^ nor is it in this 
particular that conftraint Oioald be ufed. The 
-qomm^n attaphment and regard of a mother^ 
n^y mere habit, will make her beloved by her. 
'<;hi)dren, if ibe does nothing to incnr their hatOb 
Even the conftraint fee lays them onder, if well / 
dire&eds will incre^fe their afFedion^ioftead^f 
l^fleningat; becaofe a ftate of dependence hting 
Qatiiraji. to the iex, they percehre themfelves 
formed for. obedience. 

For. the fame reafon that they have, or ougliHt 
to have, butlifitlfs tibprty, they are .apt to, indulge 
f;i)emfelv6s wceffivety in what is-alloMned tfafbi* 
A^iA8t€d in «very thing to extremes, tbejr are 
evA 4nore traniported at their divetfiona than 
biiys: this is the (econd inconvenience of friiich 
]( fpoke before. There-tmn({)or($ ought ,to he 
moderated; being the camfe of many vices ipe^ 
culiar to the woRiiens fuch, among others, are 
l^e caprice and infatuatioa by which a woman 
is in raptures to-day with anpt^e£l)ibe ttiajr re» 
gard with coldnefs and indifference -to^mormw. 
The ioconftancy of their inclinations is as fatal 
to them as their excefsj bo^h one and the other 
alfo ^e 4^ived irom the fame fiMtrce. Deny 
tbMl W% J^ indulg^npe of theirvinnocent mirth^ 
t)^rf4)Qr^iatid.pdfti^e.sj but lever prevent tfai^r 
frtibg^lh^mfelvies with one;, to run to anodier; 
pettaiit them not for a moment^ta perceive them- 
felvQft entirely freed fro^ rdibraint. We them 
to be iflterruptesl in the jnidft of their ]day» and 
Vm^III. K fent 
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fent to work, without murmuring. Habit alone* 
is fufEcient to inure them to this, becaufe it is 
only confirming the operations of nature. 

There refults ,from this habitual reftraint a 
tradlablenefs which the women have occafionfor 
during their whole lives, as they conftantly re- 
main either under fubjeAion to the men, or to 
the opinions of mankind; and are never per- 
mitted to fet diemfelves above thofe opinions* 
The firft and moft important qualification in a 
woman is good nature or fweetnefs of tempers 
formed to obey a being fo imperfeS as man, often 
full of vices^ and always full of faults, fhe ought 
to learn betimes even to Aiffer inju>ftice^ and ta^ 
bear the infults of a hufband without complaint^ 
it is not for his fake, but her own, that Bte 
fliould be of amilddifpoiition. The perverfe- 
nefs and ill-nature of the women only ferveta 
aggravate their own misfortunes, and the mif- 
conduS: of tfaeir hufbands ; they might plainly 
perceive that fuch arc not the arms by which 
they gain the fuperiority. Heaven did not be- 
ftow on them the powers of infinuation and per- 
fuafion to make them perverfe and morofe ; it 
did not conftitute them feeble to make them im- 
perious ; it did not give them (o foft and agree- 
able a voice to vent abufe, nor features fo deli- 
cate and lovely to j}e disfigured with anger. 
When they give way to rage, therefore, they 
forget themfelves; for, though they may oficea 
have reafon to complain, they are always in the 
wrpng to fcold. Each fex ihould preferve its 

peculiar 
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peculiar tone and manner; a meek hu{band may 
make a wife impertinent; but mildnefs of difpa- 
fition on the woman's fide will always bring a 
man back to reafon, at leafi if he be not abfo- 
lutely a brute, and will fooneror later triumph 
over him. 

Daughters fliould be always fubmiffive; their 
mothers^ however, ihould not be inexorable. To 
make a young perfon tradable, fhe ought not to 
be made unhappy; to make her modeft (he ought 
not to be rendered ftupid. On the contrary, I 
(hould not be difpleafed at her being permitted to 
life fome art, not to elude puni(hment in cafe of 
^ifobedi^nce, but to exempt herfelf from the ne- 
ceffity of obeying. It is not neceffary to make 
her dependence burthenfome, but only to let her 
feel it.. Subtilty IS a talent natural to the fex; 
and, as 1 am perfuaded, all our natural inclina- 
tions are right and good in themfelves, I am of 
opinion this (hould be cultivated as well as the 
others: it is requifite for us only to prevent its 
iscbufe. 

I appeal, for the truth (^f this remark, to every 
fair and candid obferver. I 'would not have the 
examination, however, cbrifined to the women 
tbemfelves ; it is poffible that our narrow fcheme 
ief^ucating them: may have cramped their ge- 
Sihis : but 4et us obferve the children of both 
-fexes. If we compare little girls with boys of 
the fame age, the latter will be found extremely 
•dull and ftupid in comparifon of the former, or 
I am greatly miftaken. Of this I will take the 

K 2 liberty 
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liberty to give an example, attencU with tfae 
greateft d^ree of puerile fimplicity. 

It is very coannon to forbid children afluog 
for any thing at table ^ always thinking it re^m* 
fite to lay them under fome needlefs injundioa^ 
as if what they aiked for were not eafily gnmfiei 
or refuied them*, without our making a poor 
child oneafy between defire and ezpe&atioiu 
£very body hath heard of the addre& of the 
little boy, who, being dms prohibited to afk, and 
feeing him&If negleded, petitioned ooly fiar^ 
little (alt, by which means he obtained alio Ic 
meat. It is here certain that he iacurced, in fc 
meaiwe, the penalty of difbbedience in a&ing 
diTc£dj for fait, and hy fo doing iodire^y for 
meat; the negle& of him, however, was fo 
. cnKl, that, though he had more openly tranC> 
^reXed this abfurd law, and laid in phin terms, 
I gan hung^, I can hardly think any bocfy 
. could have found in their hearts to havepuniih- 

Md him* 

But the method which I faw a little girl, of &c 
years^d, oncetake to gain hear point, on a Jike 
occafion, was tftiU more fubtle and artful. Her 
fituation was alio more nice and -critisral; for 
being not only firi&}y forbidden to .aflt, either 
dire&ly or indire^y, Jier difobeAenceivonld 
. have been wotc unpardonable, as flie had been 
already helped from every diih ^oi the table ex- 
cept 

* A child will always'be importunate when it finds 
ittfsitiffiftin its but it will .never «ik twice for the. lame 
thm$f if the firft denial it always irrevocable* 
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cept one, of which fhe was extremely fond^ and 
this had been forgotten. 

To eSc&SL reparation, of this negled, there«> 
fore, without being charged with difobedience^, 
ihe began tot number the di£bes on the tabl^^ 
pointing to each, and faying, ^^ This I have eat 
of, aiid that I have eat ofj" at the fame time 
making a remarkable paufe, and pai&ng over in 
filence that which (he had not tafted; which 
fomebody taking notice of, and faying, ^' And 
this I have you not eaten, of this too?"— •^^ Oh! 
no (replied the little epicure,, very modeftly) 
not yet." Compare tbefe inftanccs : the lattei* 
ihows the finefTe and cunning of a girl, the for? 
ffier that of a boy. . . 

Whatever is, is. right: nor can any genejra} 
mle in nature be wrong. The fuperiority of 
addrefs, peculiar to the female fex^.is a yery.dquir 
table indemnification for their inferiority in poinf 
of ftrength : without this. Woman would not be 
the companion of man'j but his flay« : it is by 
her fuperiour art and ingenuity that fhe prefervQS 
her equality, and governs him while (be. aiFe£b 
to obey. Woman has every thing againft her, 
as well our faults, as her own timidity and 
weaknefs; fhe has nothing in her favour,, .bi^t 
her fubtilty and her beauty* Is it not very rea.- 
fonable, dierefore, . (he (bould cultivate both? 
Beauty, indeed, is not very general ; it is liable 
to be deftroyed by accident. It lofes its power by 
habit, and itsexiftenceby time. Woman's bed; 
refource is in her intelleflual talents ^ by which, 

K 3 however. 
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however, I do not mean thofe which. are uAiaily 
fo much admired in the gay world, and contri- 
Imte nothing t» her happinefs; bat fuch as are 
adapted to her Situation, and enable her to profit 
even^ by our advantage. It is hardiy to be con- 
ceived how ufeful' this addrefs in the women is 
to ourfelves; how much it adds to our fecial 
pkafuf es, reftrains the petulance "of childr^n^ 
correAs the brutality of hufbandsy- and pFe>- 
ferves that order in a family, which would with* 
out it be entirely deftroyed. That artful and 
wicked women fometimes mike a bad ufe of tbU 
addrefs, is- very certain ; but what will not vice 
abuie ? Let us not deftroy the i nftruments of our 
happinefs, becaufe the wicked fometimes make 
ufe of them to our prejudice. 
* Drefs may make a woman fine^ but perfohal 
T:harnis only make her pleafe. Our clothes are 
not ourfehres : they often disfigure and are un- 
becoming, becaufe they are too remarkable : and 
thofe which moflrdiftinguifh the wearer, are often 
fuch as are leaft remarkable in themfelves. The 
ufual method of educating girls is, in this re- 
fped, quite abfurd: they are promifed fine 
clothes, &c. by way of rewards, and are taught 
'to admire ^Se&cA modes of drefs. Again^ they 
"are themfelves admired when finely drefied; 
whereas they ought to be given to underftand, 
' that (b much care to deck them out is beftowed 
on them only to hide their dfefefts, and that the 
-'real triumph of beauty lies in the difplay of its 
'native charms. A fondnefs for fafliions is thus 

a proof 
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a proof of bad tafte, as the perfon and features 
do not change with the mode ; what is be* 
conung or unbecoming at one time, muft-thexe« 
fore be always fo. 

Should I fee a young lady ilrutting about and 
priding herfelf in her fine clothes, and feem un« 
eafy about what people would think of her fi* 
gure thus difguifed; fliould, I fay, thefe orna<* 
ments make her too fine; it is a pity; do you 
think ibe is handfome enough . to wear plainer 
clothes ? To look well without this ftom^cher 
or that aigrette? She herfelf would very pro- 
bably be the firft to wi(h them laid afide, that I 
^^ght judge. I fhould never pay her fo many 
compliments as when Ihe might happen to be 
plainly drefied. Were fhe once taught to regard 
drefs as a fupplement only to the charms ef her 
perfon, and as a tacit confeffion that they flood 
in need of fuch aififtance, (he would be no Ion* 
ger proud of drefs, but humbled by it; fo that 
fhould any body admire her, when tricked out 
finer than ordinary, inftead of being elated by 
the compliment, fhe would be apt to blufh for 
fhame. 

There are. indeed fome perfons, who require 
the affiftance of drefs to render them agreeable: 
there are none, however, that can require their 
apparel to be rich and tawdry. Such drefTes are 
owing to the pride of rank, and not to perfonal 
vanity; being merely the efFe£l of prejudice* 
Genuine coquetry is fometimes afFededly ele- 
gant, but never affe6ledly rich: Juno was more 

K 4 fuperbly 
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fupcAIy attired than Vcnijs. «' Jk pu could hot 

make her kaut^L, you hav^ made ber^ jme^^ faid 

Apelles^ one day,, to * wretched painter, who 

had drawn a piSure of HelcOj With Very rich 

drapery. In faft, Pliavc always ofcferved, that 

themoft pompous dreffes have been worn by or-* 

drnary women: tHeite cannot be a rtibre abfurd?' 

piece of vanity than this^ Furnifli a girT that 

hath taftfe enough to drfpife the faftion, widi' 

libbands] gauze, muflin, and Sowers ; and Ihe 

will prefentfy drefs her head', without diamonds,.' 

pompons, or lace*, in a manner infinitely mOBe- 

agreeable than if {he had employed all the briU^ 

liant trunipery of the tby-fliop and millener. 

' A« what is^ once becoming, is always fo, and> 
k Inexpedient to appealr ever as^agreferf^loas pof^ 
fibIe,'thore women who ait good* judges* of drefif^ 
make choice of What is becoming, and 'keep'to. 
- it : by which means, they afe alfo lefd bufied 
aiboiit their apparel than fuch as are perpetually 
hanging. A tnie regard to drefs requires not- 
th^ labours of the toilette; young ladies have fel- 
dom that regular apparatus-; their leflbns and 
work take up too much of their time, and yet 
the^ are in general as nicely drefi^, the article 
of rouge eScoepted„ as their mamas, and oftea 
1)3 much better t»fl«i We arc mift^fcen concern- 
ing 

* Women, whofc complexions 3re fo fair that tliey bav:e 
no occafion for lace, give great offence, neverthelefs^ to 
others, if they do nor wear it* It is aliiioft atwaysthc 
tigiy people who- fet faihions, which the handfome one^ 
VCi^ nQtwilWUnding,. fqolifc^nough to fglJpw.. 
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ing the abufe of the. toilette, it is owing'tnore 
to liftleffnefs and difguft than to vanity • A wo^ 
man of faihion, who Tpends fix hours at her toi- 
lette, is not, ignorant that ihe is no better drefied 
than another, who might fpend only half an 
hour i but the hours thus fpent, are, fQ.much de- 
duced from the killing length, of time, under 
whi^ we labour^; and it is thought more ad- 
vifeable to amufe ourfelves with decorating our . 
pwn perfons, than to remain difcontented with 
every thing about us. Without the toitettc, 
how would it be poffible to fill up the hours be-^ 
tween twelve at noon and nine in the evening i 
A woman of fa(hion, in afietnbling her women 
about her on this occafion, amufes herfelf not a 
little in teifing them; this is fomething: by 
this method alfo (he avoids a difagreeable tSte-i" 
the with her hufband, whom fhe fees at no other 
time ; this <is ftill more : then come in the tradefl 
^en, the fine gentlemen, the fine writers, with 
their verfes, fongs, and pamphlets} thefb things 
could never Vb fo oommodioufly brought toge- 
ther without the toilette. The only teal 'advan- 
tage of the toilette, however, is the pretext for 
a lady's difplaying her charms a little more than 
when (he is full drefied y but this advantage is 
n^t (o coniiderable as is generally iitiagined. ' ' 
Scruple not to beftow on women the education 
proper for- their fcxj bring them up to love the 
occupations peeoHar to it, to be modefl, and tfo 
emptoy themfelves in the management of family 
concerns^ the parade of the toilette will' then 
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fall into negleS of itfelf, and the women will 
only be drefled ifi a better taftc. 
• The firft thing which young perfons obferve, 
IIS they grow up, is that all thefe foreign aids of 
drefs are ftill infttfietenty if they have no charms 
m their own peffons. Beauty cannot be ac- 
quired by drefis, and foquetry is an art not fo 
earJy and fpcediiy attained. While girls aie yet 
youngs ho^wever, they are in a capacity to ftudy 
agreeable geflurey Apkafing modulation of voice, 
an eafy carriage and behaviour; as well as to 
take; the advantage of gracefully adapting thei-r 
looks and* attitudes to time, place, and occafion*. 
Theii; application, therefore, fliould not be folely 
confined to the aits of induftry and the needle, 
when th^y come to difplay other talents, whole 
utility is already appsffent. 

I know fome perfons ar^ fo fevere that they 
would not have girls taught finging, dancing, 
nor any of the agtadeable arts. This feems to 
roe, however, very ab&rd and ridiculous. Pray 
on whom wpuld they have thefe talents beftow- 
ed I Oafhe b^ys ? Do thefe accomplifhments 
beft become the men or the women ? They 
will anf^^r, perhaps, diat they become neither; 
thf t profane fongs are criminal ; that dancing is 
th^ invention of the Devil ;. and that girls ought 
to have no other amufements than their fampler 
and their prayers. Strange amufements, truely, 
for a girl of ten yegrs of age ! For my part, I 
am fomewhat afraid that thefe little faints, in 
conCequencc of be^o^ thus compelled to fpend 

their 
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their childhood in praying to God, will be fempt« 
ed to fpend their youth in very different employ- 
ment; and that they will endeavour to make 
up, when they are married, for the time they 
will conceive they loft before-hand. It is in my 
opinion neceflary to pay a regard to their age as 
well as their fex : a little mifs ought not furely 
to leack the life of her grand-mother, but, on the 
contrary, to be indulged in her vivacity and child- 
ifh amufements; fhe fhould be permitted to iingi 
to dance, to play about as m\ich as ihe pleafed, 
and to enjoy all the innocent pleafures of her 
age: the time will come but too foon^ when 
fhe muft be more referved, and put on a more 
conftrained behaviour* 

«But may we not a(k, if even the neceffity of 
this change be reali Is this not alfo the effect 
of our prejudices? In rubje<Sling mod^ft women 
only to the more fad and melancholy duties of 
life, we haniih from the marriage-ftate every 
thing that ihould render it agreeable to the men» 
Need we be aftoniihed that the fad folemnity, 
wjiichufually prevails at home, fhould fend them 
to (eek diverfions abroad ? Or that men fhould 
be fo little inclined to embrace fo difagreeable a 
ilate? Chriftianity, by carrying our duties to 
extremes* hath rendered them abfiird and imprac- 
ticable; by prohibiting fongs, dancings, and 
other worldly amufements, to women, it makes 
them heavy, morofe, fa£lious, and infupportable 
in their jioufes. There is no other religion in 
tbe world, by which the duties of marriage are 

K 6 rendered 
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rendered fo fevere, nor is fo fapred an engage^- 
ment any where fo muchr .defpifed as amon]^. 
Chriftians. So much^ patns is taken to* preven^ 
the women from being amiable,, that hufbatidB. 
are thereby rendered' indifi^renti 1 know viery* 
well ^atthe Wtter are blameable in thi&; but i 
know alfo that it capnot be otheii^wife^ as huf- 
bands^ though Chriftiians,. are ftill ,men. For 
my part) 1 would have a young EnglifhwcMnan. 
cultivate her agreeable talents,, in ordertopleafe 
her future hufband, with as much care and aiB-i^ 
duity asayoung Circaffian cuItiM^tes her's^ to: 
fit. her for the Harem o£ an Eaftern- haffaaw. It 
iSr faid that hiifbands, in general) give themfelveS: 
little concern about fuch talents in theifr wives ;^ 
I can- very eafily believe ^it, as inftead of their 
being employed in pleafing them, they ufually 
ibrve only as a bait to allure a parcel of impu- 
. dent young fellows to diflionour them. But^ 
. can you imagine that an amiable and pradent 
woman, poflefied of fuch talentSy and confer 
€(atingv them to the amufement of her* huftand^. 
would hot greatly add to the happinefs of his life;. 
aiM prevent him, when leavmg his clofet with a 
mind fatigued with fhidy, from going, to feek re-* 
cisafeion abroad I Are there no inftances o£ 
happy families fo Unfted, that each> can fttr^ilk 
fomethingi^^in itfelf for their commOrv ainuie«- 
ment i And are not the confidence and farai^ 
Karity fubfifting between them^ the innocence 
and. fweetnefs of the pleafures they experience*. 

infinitd^R' 
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infinitely (uperiour to the riotous pleafures of 
pablick entertainments ? 

The agreeable talents are too much confined^ 
to method. They, zte rendered too^ abfl:ra£i:ed. 
by being reduced to^ maxims and precepts; and' 
hence thofe things which fhould conftitute the 
afniifement of youiig peofrfey are made difguft- 
iflg to them> as the ftudy of an art. I cahnot: 
conceive any thing more ridiculous^, than to fee 
an old Tinging or dancing-mafter,, approach ai 
'young,. lively, .giggling girf,, with a frigid and;- 
formal air ; and afiume,Jn teaching his frivolous 
fetence, a more pedan tick and magiftierial tone,, 
thanaf he were teaching her the catsechifm. la 
it.thatthe art of fuiging, for inftance, depends^ 
dn the knowledge of written mufick i: Is it not: 
{SOffibie to aoquireajult command of voice, to 
team to fing with tafte, and even to accompany 
an inftrument,. without knowing a fingle note^ 
Is the fame manner of fihging adapted' to all 
voices r Doth the- feme method of teaching 
iliit equally every genius } It is impoffible tOi 
make me believe, that the fiime attitudes, the-^ 
lamefteps,. the fame' motions and geftures, or 
even the fame dances, are equally proper for a 
little, lively, (harp-eyed brunette,, and. a tall- 
beauty with llanguifhing eyes and flaxen hair». 
When I fee a dancing-mafter give the fame lef- 
fbn^ therefore, indifcriminately to both, I fay to^ 
myfelf, this man follows the cuftoms of his pro* 
feffion, but he underftands nothing of his art. 

Il 
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It is queried whether girls fliould h^ educated 
under preceptors or governants. For my part, 
I know not which is beft ; but I could wifli they 
had no occafion for either one or the other ; 
but that they might be permitted to learn of their 
own accord what they have fo great an inclina*^ 
tioa to know ; and .that we did not fee fuch a 
number of laced-coated dancers tunning perpe- 
tually aboiit our ftrects. -I can hardly believe 
that the communication held with this fort of 
people, is lefs hurtful to their fcholars, than their 
leiTons are ufeful to themjor thatuheir tone, 
jargoi}, and manner, give their fcholars the firft 
tafte for trifles fo < itTiportant to their teachers, 
whofe examples they foUow in .making them af- 
terwards their only occupation. 

As to thofe arts, whofe ob)ei3; it is merely to 
pleafe, young perfons might, learn them every 
where. and of every perfon ; of th^eir father, mo- 
ther, brothers^ fifters, friends,: governeires^. of 
their looking-glafs, and pitt'ticularly^from their 
own tafte. We fliould never be ibllicitous ta 
give them leflbns of this kind ; but let them be 
the firft to require them: we oug^t never to 
make a tafk of what is in itfelf a.recompence, it 
being in this fort of ftudies particularly, that the 
firft ftep to fucceed is to he deiirous of it. But^ 
if it be abfolutely neceffary for them to be in** 
ftru<fted in form, I fliall not determine from 
which fex it is moft proper for them to receive 
their leiFons. 1 know not whether it be necef- 
fary for a dancing*mafter to take his young 

fchelar 
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figb6lar by her foft hand, to make her hold up 
her petticoat, difplay her fine arms, hold baclc 
her head, and ralfe her heaving breaft; but i 
know that I would not, for all the world, be that 
inafter. 

Induftry and talents form the tafte; by means 
of tafte alfo it is that, the mind infenfibly acquires 
ideas of the truely beautiful^ and .in time, of mO'^ • 
ral relations, which depend thereon. This is^ 
perhaps, one of thereafons why the fentiments of 
modeily and decency take rife earlier in girls than 
hoys : for to imagine that notions fo premature 
are the tffeSt of the lefTons of the governefs^ 
argues but little acquaintance with the nature of. 
thofe leflbns, and the progrefs of the hun»aa 
mind. The talent of fpeaking holds the firflr 
rank in the art of pleafing ; it is that alone which 
can give new attradtions to thofe charms which 
have lofl their power over the fenfes by habit. It 
is the mind which not only animates the body^ 
but in fome fcnfe. gives it a new form; .it is by 
the fucceflion of its fentiments and ideas> that it 
enlivens and diverfifies the countenance ^ it is hy 
thedifcourfe it infpires, that attention is kepton 
the ftretch^ and preferves for any long time the: 
iame regard for the fame obje£l» I conceive, it 
iS) for all thefe reafons that girls fa early ac*. 
quire an agreeable mode of prattle,, that they 
are emphatick in their difcourfe, even before 
they well know what they fay, and that men 
amufe themfelves by liftening to their talk^ evei^ 
before they can underftand them* 

The 
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The tongues of women are very Toluble;^ 
they fpeak earlier, more readily and more agree- 
ably than the men ; they are accufed alfo of fpeak-^ 
ing much more: but fo it ought to be, and 1 
fiiould be very ready to convert this reproach inta 
a compliment V their lips and eyes have the fame 
aAtvity,. andior the fame reafon, A man fpeaka 
of what he knows^ a woman of what pleales 
her; the one re<|uires knowledge, the other tafte ; 
the principal objedi of a matf^^ di&ourfe fhould 
be what is ufeful, that of a woman^s wbat is 
agreeable. There ought to be notlirng in com-* 
mon between their diffesent converfation but 
truth. 

We ought not,, therefore, to reftrain the prat- 
tle of girls, in the fame manner as wefhould that 
of boys with that fevere queftion; Towhaipur^ 
pofe are y&u talking? but by another, which is 
not lefs diiSculttoanfwer, How will ypurdifcaurfi. 
bfi riciived? In infancy, while they are as yet 
incapalile to difcern good^ from evil,, they ought 
to obierve it, as. a law-, never to fay any. thing 
difkgreeable to tbofe whom they are fpeaktng to : 
what will render the pradiiice of this rule alfo the 
more- difficult, is, tbatitmufteyer be fubordinatft- 
to the fm-mer, of never fpeaking falfely or. telling 
an untruth « 

There ajse indeed many other difficulties at«- 
tending the pradice of this rule : but they be- 
long to a more advanced age. At prefent, the 
only pain« it will qg& girls to be fincere, is to. 
avoid at the fame time being rude^ arid as rude* 

ncfs 
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ntCs is what they ace naturally averfe toj they 

may he foon taught by edxicaijon toavoid it. ^ I 

have ohferved froni my experience^ in the world^ 

' that in eeAeral the politeneik of. the men is more 

officious^ and that of the womea more obliging^ 

The men appear* more defiroustoferve you, and 

the women to pleafe you» It hence follows^ 

that, potwithAanding it be fbmejthing charadie- ' 

rifticaj in thjs women, their politenefs is. lefs in-^ 

fin^ere than our's; in them it is pnly a.diiFufion 

of their natural inftin£t; but. when a man pre* 

tends to prefer my intereft to his own, whatfcvc^- 

demonftrations he may make to varnifh over the 

falfbhoodt I am very certain it is one. It cofl;^ 

the women, therefore, no trouble to be polite^ 

ilpr, of confequence^ girls to become fo. Their 

firftleflbn h inculcated by nature.^ art only le-, 

cbnds her defigns, and determines the manner in 

which they iare to be earned into execution." With 

regard to the politeneis of women among each 

other it is a different thing. They mix with it 

fuch an air of conftraint,. and are fo cold in their 

civilities, that as the reftraint is mutual, they^ 

give themfelves little trouble to hide it, and ap« 

pear ever fincere in their difSmulation by never 

nriving to conceal it*. Not but that young females 

are fometimes frank and earnell in their friends 

ihips. At their age^ chearfulnefs fupplies the j 

place of a good difpofition, and, being fatisfied ^, 

with themfelves, are fatisfied witKall the world. 

It is, however, certain that they falute and ca- 

icfs each other more heartily, and with a better 

grace 
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grace in the prefence of the men; taking a plea-* 
fure as it where, in whetting the defires of the 
latter, by tantalizing them with the fhadow of 
thofe favours which they know To well how to 
make them envy; 

If boys ought not to be indulged inrafking rn- 
difcreet queftions,' much lefsfhould girls; whole 
curiofity^ cither fatisfied or imprudently evaded, 
is of much greater confeqUence, on account of 
their penetration to forefee the myftcrfcs which 
iire concealed from them, and their addrefs in 
aifcovering them. But, without permitting them 
to a(k queftions, I would have them be conti- 
nually interrogated themfelves; and excited to 
prattle, in order to accuftom them to a fluency 
of fpeech, to make them quick at reply, and to 
refine their wit and their tongue, ais much ^s pof- 
fible, without danger. Such converfatiqns, be- 
ing alvVays accompanied with gaiety, but ma- 
naged with art and difcretion, would be an 
amufement adapted to their years, and might be 
made the means of inculcating, in the innocent 
minds of fuch young perfons, the firft, and per- 
haps the moft ufeful leffons of morality they may 
ever receive; teaching them^ . under the appear- 
ance of pleafure and vanity^ what are the qua- 
lities for which men Iruely hold them in efteem, 
and in what con-fift the glory and happinefs of a 
modeft woman. 

It iseafy to be conceived, that if male children 
are not in a capacity to form any tfOe notions of 
religion, thofe ideas muft be greatly above the 

conceptioa 
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Conception of the females: itisfortbisveryreai 
fon, I would begin to-fpeak to them the earlier oil 
this fubjeA ; for if we were to wait till they were 
in a capacity to difcufs methodically fuch pro- 
found queftions, we ihould run a riik of never 
faking to them on this fubje£l; as long as they v 
lived. Reafoa in women is a pradical reafon, 
capacitating them artfully to difcover the means 
of attaining a known end, but which would ne^ 
ver enable them to difcovier that end itfelf.* The 
focial relations of the fexes are indeed truly ad- 
mirable : from their union there refults a moral 
perfon, of which woman may be termed the . 
eyes and man the hand, with this dependence on 
^ach other, that it is from the man that the wo-> 
man is to learn what (he is to fee, and it is of 
the woman that man is to learn what he ought, to 
do. If woman could recur to the firft principles 
of things as well as man, and man was capaci^ 
tated to enter into their minutia as well as wo- 
man, always independent of each other, they 
would Hve in perpetual difcord, and their union 
could not fubfift. But in the prefent harmony 
which naturally fubfifts between them, their dif- 
ferent faculties tend to one common end; it is 
difficult to fay which of them conduces the moft 
.to it: each follows the impulfe of the other; 
each is obedient and both are mailers. 
* As the conduct of a woman is. fubfervient to 
the publick opinion, her faith in matters of re« 
ligion {hould for that very reafon be fubjed: to 
authority. £v?ry daugl^ter ought to be of the ^ 

fame 
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fame- reli^on as hisr mother, andevery wife te 
be of the religion .^f her bu/band : for, though 
fiKd) religion (baul4 be f^lfe» tbat docilit)r which 
induces th^.mothe^and daughter to fubiDit>to/the 
Ctf'der of^ nature, stakes away, in the fight of God^ 
the criminality of their errour*. As they are not 
in a capacity to judge fpr themfelves,, they oughlf 
to abide by the decifion of their fathers and huf- 
bands as confrd^i^tly as by that of the church. 

Women, being incapable of forming articlea 
of faith for themfelveSf cannot confine then 
within the limits of evidence and reafon^ but 
permitting themfelves to be led aftray by a-thou^ 
£and foneig^i impulfes, are always wide of thft 
mark of truth* Always in extremes, they ar« 
either libertines or devotees: none of them beings 
capable of uniting wifdom and piety. 

As authority ought to regulate the religion. of 
the women, it is not fo needful to explain to 
them the reafons for their belief,, as to lay down 
precifely the tenets they are to belieye : for the 
creed, which prefents only obfcure ideas to th« 
snind, is the fource of fanaticifni; and that which 
prefents abfurdities, teads to infidelity* I know 
not whether our prefent catechifms tend moft to 
make people impious or fanatical; but I know 
they tend hecefTarily to one or the other. 

In order to teach religion to young girls, 'we 
ought, in the firfl place, never to make it an ob- 
ject of fadnefs or reftraint^ never to impofe it as 
a ta(k or a duty: of courfe we ihould never 
oblige them to get any thing by heart not even 

their 
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their prayers. Content yourfelf with regularly 
performiiig your devotions iu their prefence, 
without ever requiring them, however, to join 
with you. Let your prayers be fhort, tfter 
the example of. Jefus Chrift. Repeat them with 
proper folemnity and reverence; remembering 
that when we require the attention of the Su- 
preme Berng, we cfertainly ought ourfelves to 
pay the utmoft attention to what we fzy. * 
. It is of Icfs confequence that girls fliould be 
^arly, than that they fhoutd be fully and clearly, 

. inftruded in the articles of t^eir religion, and 
particularly that they lhoald.be induced to take a 

' delight iin them. When you render them bur- 
then fome; when you re{}refent God as always 
ineenfed-at them; when you itBpofe on them, 
in his name a. number of difagreeable duties, 
4¥hich they fee you give yourfelf no trouble to 
difchargei what can they think but that learn- 
ing, their CMtficbiftn, and praying to Gbd, arethe 
duties oply of little ^rk, and therefore they long 
to grow up^ in order to. be exempted, as you 
appear toJ)e, from fuchdif^reeable injunctions? 
—Example! It is example, without which no* 
-ihing is to be done with chiMten* 
y When yoH would cjipflainio them the articfep 
of their feitba let itbehty dired Inflxnftioo, and 
-,nQt in Che way of queflion aatj imfivcr. They 
ought ncvei: tof ep^y othecwifc tb^ as they think ; 
And not in terms dieted to tb^m. All the an* 
iwers incur cateohifmsare^pccverted; k is there 
^e ^holar nhfi in&iuS^ tim jnaftor;: ^ejr are 

even 
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«ven (o many fafehoods in the mouths of chil- 
dren, becaufe they thus take on them to explain 
what they do not underftand, and affirm what 
they are in no capacity to believe. Nay, I (hould 
be glad to find thofe among the moft intelligent 
of mankind, who do not lie abominably in fay-' 
ing. their catechifm. 

The firft queftion that prefents itfelf in our 
catechifm is this; ff^ho. made you, and hrought yon 
into the world? To which the child, though flie 
believes all the while it was her mother, anfwers 
without beiitation, God. The only thing fhe 
finds in all this is, a queftion ihe can hardly un-^ 
derfiand, to which fhe make^ an anfwer which 
ihe xioes iiot underftand at all, 
, J .could. wi|h that fome able perfon, who is 
well acquainted with the progrefs of the under <n 
ftanding in children, would write a proper cate- 
chifm for them. It would be, perhaps, the moft 
ufeful book that ever was penned, nor would it 
in my opinion be lefs to the honour of its au-* 
thor. This is very certain, that fuch a cate- 
chifm, well executed. Would very little Fcfemble 
cur's* 

Suchadefign, however, would not be pro- 
perly effefied, unlefs the replies were fuch as a 
child might make to the queftions propofed, with- 
x>ut being verbally taught them. At the fame 
time, it muft be underftood^ that the child fliould 
find itfelf fometimes in a capacity to interrogate 
in its turn. To* make the reader underfland per- 
fe&iy what I mean, it may not be improper to 

give 
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^ve fomethingof afpecimen: I perceive, in-« 
deed, the difficulty of it; but ihall try, atleaft, 
to trace a flight iketch of what I propoi^ on this 
head. 

I coi^ceive, then, to begin with the firft que- 
ftionof ouircatechifm, itjQiould com^aence near- 
ly thus: 

Nur/e.-r-Ho you .remember, my dear, when 
your mama was a little girl. . 

Nurfe. — No! How fo? You diat have fo 
jgood a memory I 

Child.'^I was not then come into the world. 

^«r/Jr.— Then you iiave not lived always in 
•ibe world. 

CA/W.--NO. 

2Turfe* — And fliall you always live herei 

C*/«.-Yes. , 

Nur/e.-^Arc you young or old.? - 

Cbild,-^! am young. . 

Nurfe. — And your grand-mamaj is (he old or 
young? 

Child, — She is old. 
.Nurfe. — ^Was flie ever young ? 
Child.— Yt%. 

'Nurfe.^Arid why is flie not fo ftill ? 
Child, — ^Becaufe ibe is grown old. 
^«ryj.-rShall you grow old like her? 
;C/&i/(s^--I don't know^. 

Nurfe.^^ 

* -Wherever I have madethe child anfwert Idet^tkmnie^ 
•ihould (he give a dfffeient anfwer» we ihcmld diftruft wkat 
ihe faid, and make her carefully explain herfelf. 
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^ Nur/i.'^'Where is the robe you wofe laft 

year? 

Child.'^l have laid4t^d>d» 
Nurfe, — And why laid it afide* 
ChiU,'^"^Bec$Kife it was too Iktle for me. 
J^kffi^^^Anivfhf Was it too litde for you t 
Child, — ^Becaufe I am grown bigger. 

. «A/«r/^.*— Sball you ftill grow bigger i 
Child. — ^Oh! yes. 

Nur/e. — And what do great girls *€ome to i 
Cbiid.*^Thcj come to be women* - - 
Nurfi. — And what do they become tfaeni 
C^i^.---^They iiecome.motfafirB. 

; . Nuvfi^'-^ATaA jwhat do nsotbm grow^ 
Child. — 1 hey grow old, 
Nurf€, — You, then, will grow old, 
Childx — Yes, when I (hall be a mother. 
Nurfe. — And what becomes of people when 

they are old ? » . 

Child. — I don't know. • , ^ 

Nur/e.-^^Why what is becon^e^tf' your.grand* 

papa ? 

CA/A/.— He is dead^, 

* The qhild -aii^t lULal^e-^thic fin(weF> bfcaufe fh€ had 

heard it-fo faid $, but it would be ntceflary to fee wbether 

•file entertained any clear idea of de&th j fbr tills ide^ is 

not fo fimple, nor fo fiMcb ^idin -llie ^sapocity ^ciiMdrea 

as might be imagined. Jn%tkeipbQm^.AlMl« :|ii^ is 

^ivtfn-ft'n'fpxaniple of the method that fhould be taken to 

communicate this idea lo the minds of children. This 

^harmiiifi^ piece/ butablMr « idtlightfiilrXiinplrcityy jwhich 

.cannotUr toosBMCh iaiita|ed4ir •ttrr09Of«rifltioi» ^lli ohiK 

•dren* I . . 
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Nurfe,-rAnd why did he die ? 
Child. — Becaufe he was old. 
Nurfe. — You fee (hen what becomes of people 
\, when they are old- 
• Child. — Yes, they die. ^ 

Nurfe. — And you, when you grow old^' 
muft— ' 

Child^ interrupting A^r.— Oh! no, nurfe; J. 
9YJ11 not die. 

Nurfe. — Nobody, chtld, is willing tp die, at^ 
yet every body inuft» 

Child.-^Wh^tl muft my macna di^too? 

^«r/J»— Certainly, as well as every body elfe. 
Women grow okl as well as men; and old age 
jbrings on death. 

Child. — ^What muft one do to make it a long 
time before 9ne grows old. 

j^«;^.-^Live pirudently while one is young. 

Child. — Thpn I will be always prudent, nurfQ. 

Nurfe^-^So much the better ^ but after all, 
^»n you e}^pe^ to live for evqr? 

Chfld.^ — Wh^n I am grown very, very old— • 

JV«r/&.— Well, what then? 

CA/7rf.-— Why, when one is fo very old, yov 
fay one m^ft die. 

. Nurfe. — You, .therefore, will die fome time or 
^th^r? 

Child.— Ah\ yes. • 
. . Nurfe.^-^-Who were they that lived before you I 

Child. — My father and mother. 

Nurfe. — And .wjio lived before them? 

Child. — Their father and mp^eri ' 
Vol. ill, ^ L Nurfe. 
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Nurfe, — Who will live after you? 
Child. — My children. 
Nurfe. — Who after them ? 
Child, — Their children, &c. 
In purfuing this method, we trace out, by 
fenfible ind unions, a beginning and end of the 
human race; that is to fay, we come by degrees 
to a father and mother who had neither father 
nor mother, and to children that will have no 
children. 

It requires a long ferles of Amilar queftions to 

prepare a child for underftanding the firft quef- 

tion in our common catecbifms. But to pafs on 

from that to the fecond anfwer, which is in a 

manner a definition of the divine cffence 5 what a 

tranfition ! When will the intermediate fpace be 

filled up ! God is afpirit / And whkt is a fpirit f 

fhali I lead an infant into thofe metaphyfical 

obfcurities, from which men have taken fo 

much pains to extricate themfelves ? It is not for 

a little girl to refolve fuch queftions, it is even 

the utmoft ihe can do to afk them; in which 

C2tfe I ihould anfwer her very fimply : You afk 

me what is Ood? that queftion is not eafy to 

refolve. God is not to be feen, heard, or felt; 

ke is to be known only by his works." To form 

a judgement of what he is, wait till you know 

[ \vhat he hath done. 

If our tenets are all equally true, they arc not 
all, for that reafon, of equal importance. It is 
very indifferent to the glory of- God, that it 
Ihould be known to us in every circumftance ; 

but 
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but it- is of great confequence to every member 
of foccty, that every man fhould know, and 
difcharge,,thofe obligations which are impof-d 
on him by the Jaws of God refpeding his neigh- 
bour and himfdf. Thefe are what we 4ht 
conftantly to teach each other; and are t!,ofe in 
which fathers and mothers are bound, above all 
things, to inftrua their children, l^hat a vir 
gm ftould become the mother of her Creator* 
and give birth to God, or only to a man united, 
to the D.vme Nature; tha't the fubftance of the. 
Father and of the Son fhould be the fame or 
only fimilar; that the Holy Ghoft ftould pro- 
ceed fron. one of thefe two, or both conjointly ' 
I do not fee that the folution of thefe difficulties' 
however elTential in appearance, are of anv 
greater confequence to mankind, than it is to 
know what day of the moon we ought to ceJe 
brate Eafter; whether we ought tofeaft or faft,! 
fpeak Latin or French in church, adorn the 
walls with images, fay or hear mafs, m»rry or 
have no woman of one's own. Let every one 
thmk of thefe matters as he pleafes,'! know not" 
that It is of any confequence to others; at leaft 
I am fure it is of no confequence to me. But 
what I am, indeed, interefted in, as well as every 
individual of the human fpecies, is, that every 
onefliould know that there exifts. a Supreme 
Arbiter over the deftiny of all mankind, who 
commands us all to be juft, to love each other, 
to be benevolent, merciful, and to fulfil our en- 
gagements with the world, and even with our 
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enemies, as well as with his; that the apparent 
h^ppinefs of this life is nothing; that ther«' 
will be another life after this, in which the Su- 
preme Being will reward the good and punifli the 
wicked. Thefe tenets, and others of the like 
import, are thofe which it is incumbent oh us 
to teach youth, and to efpoufe on all occafions 
among our fellow-citizens. 
. Whoever oppofes fuch fentiments as thefe de- 
fcrves undoubtedly to be punifhed, as a difturber 
of the peace and an enemy to fociety. Who- 
ever fets thefe afide, and would fubjedl us to his 
own opinions, though he fliould purpofe to ar- 
rive at the fame point by different means, di-» 
fturbs the peace _alfo, in order to eftablifli it in 
his own manner: he undertakes,* with great pre- 
fumption, to be the interpreter of the Deity, 
and exafts, in his name, the homage and refpeft 
of mankind ; he ereds himfelf, as far as he is 
able, into a Deity, or affumes the place of 
God. Such a one ought to be punlflied for his 
fiicrilege, if not as a perfecutor. 

Difregard, therefore, all thofe myfterious te- 
nets, which confift only of words without ideas; 
all thofe whimfical doftrines, which ufurp the 
place of morals in thofe who adopt them, and 
ferve rather to make men vain than virtuous. 
Confine your children ever within the narrow 
circle of thofe doftrines, which relate to mora- 
lity. Let them be well perfuaded that there is 
nothing neceffary for them to know, but that 
which teaches them to a£l aright. iWake not 

' your 
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your dau-ghters theologifts nor difputan'ts; teadi 
them rK)thing about the things Of Heiaven, btit 
what relates to the cultivation of human prtr- 
detiGc. Adcuftom therft.to think thettifelves al- 
ways in the fight of the Deity; to reftedl that he 
is conftantly a witnefs of their a&ions, their 
thoughts, their pleafures; ufe them to do good 
without oftentation, becaufe it is pleairng to 
God; to fuffer without naurmurin^, btcaufe iae 
will recompense them^ andy in fliorty to be, 
during every hour of their Hres^ fuch as they 
could wi(h to be in* that hour when t|iey (hatl 
all appear before him in judgement. Such, is 
the true religion; fuch is that only which is hot 
capable of being abufed, and admits neither of 
impiety nor fanaticifm. Let others preach up 
a religion more fublime ; for my part, I fiiall 
acknowledge none but this. 

As for the reft, it is proper to obferve, that 
till girls arrive at the age, when their enlightened 
reafon or growing fentiment gives ufe to the die* 
tates of confciencc, they fliould be governed in 
their notions of good and evil entirely by tht 
decifibns of thofe who are about them. What- 
ever they are commanded to do, fliould bethought 
fight, and what they are forbidden to do, wrong: 
they opght at pre fen t to know nothing farther 
than. this: hence we fee of how nwch greater 
importance it i», that we fliould be careful in the 
choice of perfons to educate girls, than we are 
6f thofe who take the charge of boys. At length, 
however, tiic time will come when even girl§ 

L J , will 
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will begin to judge for themfelves, and when it 
will be neceflary to diverfify our plan of edu* 
.cation. 

I have, indeed, hitherto, perhaps, faid too 
•much. How low ihould we reduce the women, 
if we gave them no other laws than thofc of 
publick opinion ? Let us not fo far difparage that 
fex, which governs and doth honour to our's, 
when we do not debafe it. There exifts for the 
whole fpecies, a rule prior to opinion. It is to 
the fixed and certain direction of that rule we 
ihould fubje6l all others ^ it is the judge of pre- 
judice itfelf, and it is not that the efteem in 
which men hold it agrees therewith, fo much as 
that fuch efteem ought to give it authority with 
them. 

This rule is that of innate fentlment. I (hall 
not repeat what I have already faid on that fub- 
jeift: it Js fuificient to ob ferve here, i hat, if the(e 
iwo rules do not concur in the education of wo- 
men, it will be always defedive. Sentiment, 
without regard to opinion, will not give them 
th^t delicacy of mind, which adds to virtue the 
approbation of the world; and a regard to opi.- 
•jiion, without fentiment, will only make them 
falfe and deceitful, placing the appearances of 
virtue in the room of virtue itfelf. 
- It is of confequence to them, therefore, to 
cultivate a faculty which ferves as an umpire be- 
tween the two guides, preventing the miftakes 
pf confcience, and corrcding the errours of pre- 
judic?. Tliis faculty is rtafon; but how many 

queries 
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queries ofFer themfelves at that word ! Are wo- 
men capable of folid reafoning? Is it of any ufc 
for them to cultivate their reafon ? Can they do 
it with any fuccefs? Is that cultivation expe- 
dient to the fun(Slions impofed 6n them ? Is if 
compatible with that fimplicity df manners 
which becomes the fex ? 

The various methods of comprehending and 
refolving thefe queftions, occafion us to give into 
contrary extremes : fome perfons confining wo- 
men to the bufinefs of knitting and needle- work 
among their domefticks, making them only upper 
fervants of their hufbands; while others, not 
content with confirming them in their own 
rights, excite them to ufurp our^s ; for to per- 
mit them to be inferiour to us in thofe qualities 
which are more peculiar to their ownfex^ and to 
make them our equals in the qualities commoft 
to both, what is this but to transfer to women 
that fuperiority which nature hath given their 
hufbands ? 

The motives which lead a man to the know- 
ledge of his various duties is not very compli- 
cated; that which direfts a woman to the know- 
ledge of her duties is ftill more fimple. That 
obedience and fidelity which fhe owes to her 
hufband, that care and tendernefs which is due 
to her children, are fuch natural and afFecSing 
cppfequences of her fituation, that unlefs (he is 
abandoned to an habitual depravity, Ihe cannot 
revolt from thofe internal principles which in- 
fluence her conduft, nor miftake her duty, while 

L 4 fhe 
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file retains that propenfity which nature has im* 

planted in her bofom. 

I would not indifcriminately condemn the 
praftice of confining a woman folely to the oc- 
cupations gf her fex, and leaving her in profound 
ignorance withrefpeft to all other concerns : but 
In fuch cafe it is neceffary that the publick mo- 
rals (hould be very pure and fimple, or that h^r 
manner of living fliould be extremely retired. 
In large cities, and in the midft of licentious 
men, fuch a woman would be eafily feduced ; 
her virtue would, on many occafions, be merely 
accidental ; but this philofophick age requires a 
virtue which Is at all times a proof againft 
temptation. A woman ought to be fenfible be- 
forehand what may be faid to her, and in what 

light it bCCOnicS tt^t to COfiiiuc/ it* 

Befldes, being fubjeft to the opinion of men, 
file fhoujd ftudy to merit their efieem : and (be 
ought to be particularly anxious to acquire that 
oFher hulband ^ flie {hould not only endeavour to 
make him love her perfon, but engage him to 
approve her conduS; (he ought, in the eyes Of 
the world, to jufti fy the choice he has made, 
and derive honour to her hulband, in confe- 
quence of the refpedl which is paid to his wife. 
\But how (hould (he accompli(h thefe ends, if Ae 
is a ftranger to our inftitutions, if (he is ignorant 
of our cuftoms and rules of decorum, if (be is 
not acquainted with the fourCeS of human judge- 
ment, nor with the paffions by which it is de- 
termined ? When (he becomes fen(ibfe that fhe 

muft 
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mirft depend both on the dilates of her own 
oqaiiciesice, and on the opinion of others, it is' 
necefiary that fhe fbould learn to compare thefe: 
t^o rules of arfflion, to reconcile them^ ^nd ne*-* 
ver to prefer the former but when they ftand in 
oppofition to each other. From hence ihe be-^1 
comes a judge over her judges; ibe deterrhioes. 
within herfelf when ihe ought to fubmitto th^o)^ 
and when fhe ou^t to rjejeft their autiiprity,. 
Before fhe adopts or rejects their prejudtoeSy fhe. 
confiders their weight ; fhe learns to recur to 
their iirfl fource^ to obviate them, and render 
them favourable to her principles : fhe is cautious 
never to incur cf iiAire, when her duty will allow* 
her to avoid it. Thefe purpofes cannot be ef- 
fe<fled without enlarging her mind, and culti-. 
vating her reafon. 

. By recurring conflahtly to iirfl principles, f . 
am fumifhed with a folution for eyejry diffi- 
culty 3. 1 examine things as they^wre^ I' trace^ 
their caufes, and in the end I find that wha^*^ 
ever is, is right. I vifit families, where th^; 
mafler and ipiflrefs jointly do the honours of the' 
houfe. Both have had the fame education, ^qth 
equally polite, both endowed with the fame tafte 
and fpirit, both infpired with the fame defir^ Co> 
make their friends welcome^ and to fend evqry 
body away fatisfied with their reception,; The 
hufband is affiduous, and attentive to evtry mi* 
nute circumftance i he goes about to every one, 
and pays his refpedls to all. The lady keeps 
her feat} a little circle gathers around her, and 

L 5 feems 
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feems to conceal the reft of the company from 
her ohfervation ; neverthelefs, nothing efcapes 
her notice; no one departs to whom flie has not 
addreiTed herfelf ; fhe has omitted no pains to 
engage every one ; Ihe has faid nothing to any 
individual but what is agreeable, and without 
breaking into the rules of decorum, the meaneft 
Qf'-the company paiTesno moreruiinoticed than the 
bigheit, Diinner -is brought up, and the com - 
panyti^c their feats; the roafter, who knows 
his gufefts, will place them according to their 
ranks; the wife, though a ftranger to them, will 
not miftake their quality. She will difcover 
from their very looks, and their comportment, 
what is fuitable to their ftation ; and every one 
will be feated in the place he would himfelf 
choofe. 1 will not fay that no one is overlooked 
at table. ' Perhaps the mafter. of the houfe, ia 
mtiking' his round, may have remembered every 
ohe. But his wife gueffes what you look: at with 
frtiafurejand prefents it to you; even whilft (he 
is- fpeaking to the perfon who fits next to her, 
her e^e is directed to the bottom of the table; 
flie difcerns thofe who do not eat becaufe they 
have no appetite, and thofe who are afraid to 
help themfelves, or to defire others to help them, 
becaufe they are either aukward or bafhfuK 
When the cloth is taken away, every one ima- 
gines *that ail her attention has been paid to him 5 
no one fuppofes that flie has had time to eat a 
lingle niorfel herfelf: whereas, in truth, flie has 
eaten heartier than any one in the company. 

I When 
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When the guefts are departed, and the difc«urfe 
turns on the occurences which have paffed, the 
hufband relates what has been faid to him, 
and what they have, faid and done with whom he 
has converfed. If the wife is not. always moft 
exa<ft in thefe particulars, yet on her fide fhe has 
obferved what was whifpered at the other end 
of thefalloon; fhe knows what fuch a one thought, 
and conje£tures the meaning of fucba difcourfe, 
or fuch a gefture; fcarce any expreffive emotion 
has been difcovered, which fhe does not inter- 
pret, and generally with an exact conformity to 
truth. 

The fame turn of mind which makes wo- 
man of fafliion excel in the art of entertaining 
company, makes a coquette expert in the art 
of amufing a number of admirers. It even re- 
quires a moreexquifite difcernment to^xcel in co- 
quettry, than in politenefs ; for if a well-bred wo- 
man behaves politely to every one, (he has done- 
all that is required of her; but a coquette would" 
ibon lofe her dominion by fuch an aukward unifor- 
mity. By endeavouring to oblige all her lovers 
ihe would oiFend them all. In company, an 
obliging behaviour to all never fails to pleafe every, 
one; as no one nicely fcrutinizes to whom the 
preference has been given : but in love, a favour 
which is notexclufive is confidered in the fame 
light as a real injury. A man of fenfibility had 
rather a hundred times be the only perfon ill- 
treated, than to be carreffed with the crowd; 
for the moft mortifying circumftance is not to 

L 6 V be 
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be diftifiguiflied. A 5¥Oinan, dierefore, who 
would retain n number of lovers, flioiild ikie 
the art to perfuade every individual that ike giv6s 
him the preference; and to perfuade him info 
this opinion in the prcfence of all the reft, to 
whom fhe likewife iniinuates the fame perfuafioii, 
in his prefehce. 

Would you behold a man utterly embarrafled ? 
place him between two women, with each of 
whom he has a fecret connexion, and then ob- 
ferve what a ridiculous appearance he Will make. 
Place a woman under the fame circumftances be- 
tween two men (and the inftance certainly Is not 
more uncommon) you will be aftoniflied with 
what addrefs ihe will delude each, atid make 
them in their turn, laugh at one another. Bdt 
if this woman expfeffed the fame confidence In 
tech, and treated both with the fame familiarity, 
how could they f6r a moment be duped by her 
artifice? By behaving equally to both, would 
file not difcover that both had equal pretenfions 
to her ? But how much more artfully does fhe 
condu£t herfelf ! Far from udng them alike, !he 
aiFeds to make a diftindlion between theiii $ fhe 
manages fo fkilfully, that he whom Ihe itattei^ 
thinks it procefeds from afifeftion ; ^nd that he 
whom file flights imagines that he is difrfegard^d 
out of affefiation. Thus €ach, contfeht with 
his lot, imagines her conflantly attentive to hiili, 
while, in faA, the is wholly taken up with hef- 

felf. 

The 
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The dcfirc 6f pleafihg tvery one fuggefts thefe 
expedienti9 to coquettes ; whofe capfices ^oulA 
difguft if tbey vrert not ikilfuUy £natiaged ^ and 
]t.i$ by thrs afrtful condir<5); thAt they riVet thd 
ehains of their adirihriiig IhaVes* 

li(k ognf' artfc la donnS, ond'e (la cdJtb 
Ndlia Ala rite alciin novdld slttfahld< , 
Ne con tatti^ ni fempre ud fteiTo tolto^ 
SerbSi ma caagia a tempo atto e fembiaiite. 

Maw is this art acquir€d, but fay nice atid to\i4 
ftant obfervation, which evef y moment difcovets 
to the^m what paiTes ifi fneh's bofdms^ and enables 
them to apply to every feefet feelii^g, fufflcient 
.t>ower to fui^end or accelerate the emotion I 1% 
tbis aft to be learned f No: it l>s bom with 
Women J they are all millrefles of itg and the 
rten never poflefs it to fc high a degree* Thife 
k^ oiie of the diftinguiihing chara^leHfticirs of the 
ftx. A pfefence of mind, penetration, and 
acutenefs of obfervation, conftitute the fciehce in 
ivhich women excel; and the slddrefs, With Wfiicfi 
they rtiake their advantage of thefe extJellentieSj 
is their peculiar talent. 

This is the real cafe, and we have feeA why it 
Aould be fo. Is it faid that women are deteit<» 
•fill I Their proper talent isa^ldrefs, notdfCMt. 
If you atti^nd to the natural pix^nfities ^ their 
ftXj you v^ill find that^ eVeft while they uiiet uni- 
truths^ they are not dddifci tf til. Why do you cmMt 
their Kps,' when it h not thrdrugh them that na- 
ture fpeaks. Examine * theif eyes, their eotii- 
piexibn, their fwelling bofoms^ their timid air, 

5 their 
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their faint refiftance : this is the language with 
which nature furniibes them. With, their lips, 
thej always {zjy No! as they ought; but 
they do not always pronounce that negative 
with the fame accent i and the accent never de* 
ceives you. Have not women the fame defires 
with men, without having the fame right to ex- 
prefs them ? Their lot would be very hard, if 
they could not intimate their lawful defires by a 
kind of language full as fignificant as that which 
they dare not utter ? Muft their modefty render 
them unhappy? Is it not neceflary that they 
fliould have the art of difcovering their inclina- 
tions witiiout expreffing them? What (kill is 
requifite to engage a man to ravifb the favour, 
which they are ardent to grant ? Of what con- 
fequence is it to them, to afFe£l the hearts of 
men, without feeming to beftow a thought upon 
them ? How beautifully exp^ei^ve was the inci- 
dent of Galathea's apple, and her afFe^cd flight i 
What could fhe fay more? Should ibe have 
defired the fhepherd to follow her among the 
willows, and have declared that fhe only ran 
away, with a view to be purfued ? Had fhe faid 
fo fhe had deceived herfelf ; for in that cafe, 
flie would not have engaged him to follow her^ 
.The more referved a woman is, the more ad- 
drefs fhe fhould be miflrefs of, even with, her 
bufband. Yes^ I will maintain, that by pre- 
ferving coquettry within due founds, it becomes 
both modeft and iincere. 

Virtue 
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Virtue is fimple and uniform^ one of my op-> 

ponents-has well obferved^ it cannot be decooi'* 

pounded to admit one part and reject another. 

When we love, we love in all its purity j and 

when we can avoid it, we do not fuffer oujr 

,beart^, and never our lips, to avpw. fe^ntiments 

which we ought not to entertain. Moral truth 

is not what is, but what is proper; that which 

is evil, ought not to be, and fhould not be avow* 

ed, efpecially when the confe^on gives it an 

tffeSt which it would not otherwife have had. 

If I were tempted to turn robber, and by con- 

feffing my propenfity, I attempted to perfuade 

another to be my accomplice, by declaring to 

him the temptation I am under, do not I in fad 

yield to it ? WhereTore do you infift that mo- 

defty renders women deceitful ? Are thofe who 

pofTefs that virtue leaft, more friends to truth than 

the reft ? Far from it j they are a thoufand times 

more falfe. They do not arrive to that degree 

of depravity, but in cpnfequence of vices which 

are common to them all, and which only triumph 

under themafk of intrigue and falfehood*. On 

the 

* I know that thofe women who have publickly avow, 
ed their conciu£l on a certain delicate occafion, pretend to 
value therofelves for their franknefs, and proteft that they 
are endowed with every eftinaable quality, that one except, 
ed ; but I know alfo, that they have never been able to per- 
fuade any but ideots into this opinion* When they have 
broken loofe from the greateft reftraint on their feXf what 
further remains to check them ; and what virtue wilt they 
retain, when they have forfeited that, which is their pe- 
culiar charaacriftick ? When once they haT€ giv«n fcope 
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tile cofitrary, th«y who are not yet loft to (barney 
who are not vain of their fcnUes^ who know how 
to conceal theirdefires^ even ffoai thofe who io«^ 
fpire them, they, from whom coafeffioas of this 
delicftte natiiite are extorted with the greateft dif^ 
ficulty, are always the befl friends to truths &n* 
cerity, and integrity in all their connexions, and 
are ^ofe on whofe fideliqr we may in general 
taa& furely rely. 

I know but one inftance in contradiction to 
tfaefe obfervationSy which is Madame del'Enclos* 
And Madame de I'Enclos has always been con- 
iidered as a prodigy. Though (be defpifed the 
virtues of her own fex, it is faid that (he pre-% 
ferved all the good qualities of our's ; they boaft 
of her (incerity, • her integrity, the conftancy of 
her attachments, and her fidelity in point of 
friend(bip. In (hort, to crown her reputation^ 
they fay that (be became a perfect man : Be it ib» 
But with all her vaft reputation, I would no more 
choofe fuch a man for my friend, than for my 

All this is not fo foreign from the purpofe as 
it appears to be. I fee to what end the maxims 
of this modern philofophy tend, while it turns 
into derifion the modefty and pretended deceit of 
the fex^ and I perceive the infallible confequence 
of this philofophy, which would deprive the wo* 

men 

to their paiHoai, they have no longer any intereft in refifting 
them, Nic/amiMm atttiffapudicttia alia abnutrit. No one 
was ever better ac<)uainted with the human heart in both 
kun than tbt authaar of this fcntinieAt* 
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men of our iLgc of that little fiiare of virtiie 
which they have left.- 

Froni thefe confiderations, I believe^ we ntiijp, 
in general be able to determine what kind of cap- 
ture is^noft fuitable to female mincb, and xifoti 
what obje£^s we ought to turn their reflcxixms 
during their infancy. 

I • have already obferved, that the duties of 
their fex are more eaftly known than pra<^ifed. 
The firft thing they fhould kafn^ is to be in 
love ^ith their duty from a principle of irt* 
tereft; which is the only means to i^ender it 
cafy. Every ftation. and every age has its^ pe- 
culiar duties. We are eafily acquainted with 
them, provided we do but love th«m* Refp^fi: 
your condition as a womafi, and whatever fttf- 
tion Providence thinks proper to allot jrou, yda 
will always be a woman of virtue. The eflenr- 
tial point is tb be -v^hlt nature formed us,- we are 
always t6o propenfe to be what the world wouH' 
wifii us. 

Refeirches into abftrifl: arid fpeculative truths, 
the principles and axionnfs of fcrertce^, iri Ihort^ 
every thing tvhich ten'ds to generalize our ides^i, 
is not the proper province of women; their 
ftudies fhould be rclativ'e to points of pradtce; 
it belongs to them to apply thofe ptincipleSwhJdi 
men have difcovered; and it is their part to 
makeobfervations, which direft men to the efta- 
Mifliment of general principles. All the i dears' of 
Ivofnen, which have not the iftimediatft tendency 
to points of dufyj (h'outd Be dire<fle-4 to the fltfcfy 

of 
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of men, and to the attainment of thoTe agree- 
able accomplifhments which have taftefor their 
objed; for as to works of genius, they are be- 
yond their capacity: neither have they fufficient 
precifion or power of attention to fucceed in fcir 
ences which require accuracy : and as to phyfical 
knowledge, it belongs to thofe only who are 
moit adive, moft inquifitive ^ who comprehend 
.the greateft variety of objedls ; in fliort, it be- 
longs to thofe who have the ftrongeft powers, 
and who exercifc them moft, to judge of the re- 
lations between fenfible beings and the laws of 
.nature. A woman who is naturally weak, apd 
does not carry her ideas to any great extent;, 
knows how to judge and make a proper eft i mate 
of thofe movements which (he fets to work, in 
order to aid her weaknefs ; and thefe movements 
are the paiSons of men. The mechanifm flic 
employs is m.uch more powerful than our's j for 
all her levers move the human heart. She muft: 
have the fkill to incline us to do every thtng 
which her fex will not enable her to do of herfelf, 
and which is neceflary or agreeable to herj there- 
fore flie ought to ftudy the mind of man tho- 
roughly, not the mind of man in general, ab- 
ftradedly, but the difpoiition of the men about 
her, the difpofxtion of thofe men to whom flie 
is fubjeS, cither by the laws of her country, or 
by the force of opinion. She ftiould learn to pe- 
netrate into their real fentiments from their con- 
verfation, their actions, their looks and geftures. 
She fliould alfo have the art, by her own conver- 

fation^ 
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fation, aflions, looks, and geftures, to commu- 
nicate thofe fentiments which are agreeable to 
them, without feemiiig to intend it. Men will 
argue more philofophically about the h uman heartj 
but woii^en will read the heart of man better than 
they. It belongs to women, if l may be al- 
lowed the expreffioni to form an experimental 
morality, and to reduce the ftudy of man to a fyf- 
tem. Women have moft wit, men have moft 
genius; .women obferve, men reafon; *from the 
concurrence of both we derive the cleareft light 
and the moft perfcft knowledge, which the hu- 
man mind is, of itfelf, capable of attaining: in 
one word, from hence v/e acquire the moft inti*- 
mate acquaintance both with ourfelves and others, 
of which our nature is capable; and it is thus 
that art has a conftant tendency to perfeft thofe 
endowments which nature has beflowed. 

The world is the book of women ; if they do 
not read well it is their own fault, or fome paf- 
fion blinds them, Neverthelefs, a true miftrefs 
of a family, is not lefs a reclufe in her own 
houfe, than a nun in her convent. Therefore 
before a young virgin is married, we ought to 
a>S with regard to her, as they do, or at leaft 
ought to do, towards thofe who are to be con- 
fined in nunneries ; that is, we fliould fhow them 
the pleafures they are*to quit, before we fuffer 
them to renounce them, left the falfe idea of 
pleafures to which they are ftrangers, (hould 
miflead their minds, and interrupt the felicity 
#f their retirement. In France, young ladies 

live 
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live in nunneries, and wives go abroad in the 
world. Among the ancients it was juft the re*- 
verfe; the maidens, as I have obferved, were in- 
dulged with entertainments and publick feftivals ; 
but wives lived retired. This cuftom was mor^s 
rationa^, and had a better tendency to preferve 
morals. A kind of coquettry is allowed to young 
girls who are unmarried; their grand concern lis 
to amufe themfelves. But wives have other em- 
ployment at home, and they are no longer m 
purfuit of hufbands; but fuch a reformation 
would not be for their intereft, and unhappiljr 
they lead the fai{^ion. Mothers, however, make 
companions of your daughters ! cultivate in them 
a juft underftanding and an honeft heart, &nd 
then hide nothing from them which a chafte 
eye niay^rew without. ofFenfe. Balls, entertain- 
ments, publick fights, even theatres j every thing 
whtch^ feen improperly, delights indifcreet youth, 
may without danger be prefented to the eye of 
prudence. The more they are converfant with 
thefe tumultuous pleafures, the fooner they will 
be difgufted with them. 

But I hear the clamour arifing againft me ! 
What girl is capable of refitting fuch dan- 
gerous examples ? They have no fooner feen 
die world, than their heads are turned with 
every objefl:; hot one of them will refolve to 
quit it. Perhaps this may be the cafe 5 but be- 
fore you have fhown them this deceitful pi£ture, 
have you prepared them to view it without emo- 
tion? Have you acquainted them beforehand 

with 
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widi the objeifts it reprefents ? Have you defcf ibed 
them fuch as they really zrcl H^v^ yoM armed 
them againft the illufians of vanity ? Have ypu 
inculcated into their tender jminds jsl reliih for 
true pleafures, which are not to be found in thefe 
tumultuous fcenes ? W hat meafures, what pre^^ 
cautions have you ufed to prefca've them front 
that falfe tafte which mifleads them? So far 
from having oppofed any principles againft the 
prevalence of publick prejudices, you have ra« 
ther iiourifhed them. You have ]^revioufly made 
them enamoured with thole frivolous amufement^ 
they meet with. You make them more in love 
with them, by affording them an opportunity of 
devoting themfelves to them. Young girls, at. 
their. firft entrance into the world, have fel- 
dom any other governefs than their mother, who 
is often more filly than ^hey, and who cannot 
fliow them objefts in any other light, than fuch 
in which they behold them themfelves. Her ex- 
ample, more efficacious than reafon itfelf, jufti* 
fies them in their'own eyes; 'and the authority 
of a mother is an unanfwerable plea for a 
daughter. When I propofe that a mother (hould 
introduce her daughter to the world, it is upon 
the fuppofition that fhe will reprefent it to her 
fuch as it is. 

The evil begins ftill earlier. Convents areV 
in fad, fchools of coquettry j not of that honeft 
coquettry of which I have juft fpoken, but of 
that which produces all the extravagancies in 
women, and makes them the moft ridiculous of 

all 
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all coquettes. When they quit the convents, 
to enter all at once into mixed afTemblies, young 
girls find themfelves where they could wifli. 
They have been educated for fuch fociety, and 
is it to be wondered that they are fond of it ? I 
am cautious of advancing what I am going to 
fay, for fear I fhould miftake a prejudice for an 
obfervatioh ; but it feems to me, that, generally 
fpeaking, in proteftant countries, women have 
fironger attachments to their families, make more 
amiable wives and more tender mothers than in 
catholick countries; and if this be the cafe, 
there is no doubt but that the difference in part 
arifes from the education at convents. 

To love a tranquil and domeftick life, we 
ought to be well acquainted with it; we fhould 
have experienced the fweets of it from our in- 
fancy. It is in the houfe of our parents that 
we mufl contrail a relifh for our own family, 
and every woman who has not been educated 
by her mother, will not choofe to bring up her 
own children. Unhappily private education is 
banifhed from great cities. Society is become 
fo general, and fo intermixed, that there is no 
afylum left for retirement, and we even live in 
publick at our own houfes. In confequence of 
afTociatingwith all the world, we have no longer 
any family, and we fcarce know our relations; 
we fee them as flrangers; and the fimplicity of 
domeflick manners is lofl, together with that 
agreeable familiarity which conflitutes its princi- 
pal charm. Thus we imbibe with our very milk 

a relifl) 
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relifli for the pleafures of the age, and of the 
maxims which, prevail in the world. 

Parents impofe an outward reftraint on their 
daughters^ in hopes to meet with dupes who will 
marry them from their appearance. But exa- 
mine thefe young girls attentively for a moment. 
Under an affeded air of conftraint, they do but 
ill difguife the eager defires which prey upon them ; 
and you may already read in their eyes thdr vio- 
lent inclination to imitate their mothers. But 
they do not covet a huiband ; they only long for 
the licenfe of matrimony. What occafion can 
they have for a huiband, when they may have 
fo many lovers? But they ftand in jQeed;o€. a 
bufband as a cover to therr intrigues^. Modefly 
is in their looks, but iicentioufnefs in their heartsi; 
That affefted modefty is a fymptom of it. They 
afFe<St it only to get rid of it the fooner. Ladies 
of Paris and London, pardon me, I entrelit you; 
Miracles are not excepted in any place, but for 
my own part I am not acquainted with any; 
and if there be a fifigle individual among you 
who has a mind thoroughly virtuous, then I am 
a ftranger to the manners of the times. 

All our different modes of education equally 

give young, people a relifii for the pkafures of 

high life,^ and foment the paffionS' which refujt 

ftom that tafte. In great cities, depravity is 

. • ; ' • ■ •.':•.«'• coeval 

, * The way of a man in his youth, was one of the four 
things which thp wife SoJomon could not comprehend : 
the fifth was the impudence of an adulterefs, Quae comedit, 
& tergens os fuonif dicitj non fam operata malom. 
f aov* XXX. ao. 
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coeval tKnth ^xiftepce, aod it begins in infanU 
before the dawn of rjeafon. " Young cowfttry girls> 
who\are t»i^t^t tp defpife the happy finiplicity of 
a rw»l life, ftre e$ger to vifit Paris, ^n4 $P par- 
takfi of our depravity. The acquirQmeixt of vi- 
ces under tb^ fp^cipus n^meof accomplilhiBentSy 
ifi the M^ pb)9^ of their joprnfy ; and being 
2^»9^d, qn their arrival, to find themfelves fo 
far bobiiid the town Udies in point q£ bomvUeis 
Uoentiottfnefs, they make great ha^etpdiftingvifii 
themfelves in their turn. Where^ in your opi- 
aifin, docs the evil commence? In the place 
vfaere it i¥aa firft proje^ed, or in that where it 
was put in execution i 
. I do not fay that a difcreet mother ihmild 
bring her daughter out of the country, on pur«« 
Jl^ofe to 0IOW her thefe fcenes which are fo per- 
nicious to mvRyi but I iay that if fbe were to 
faring bet to town, yet the girl muft have been 
very indifferently educated, or thece will be very 
little danger in her beholding the fe icenfis. Tp 
thofe who ace endowed widi tafte, good fenft^ 
aiid a lov« of virtue, they are not fo attrai^e^ 
as they are to fuchas fuffer themfelves to he ciip- 
^vatqd with them. One may fee at Pans, young 
giddy xreatiiires, who come thither in. bafte to. 
catdh the manner' of |be place, and to puttheih«^ 
felves in the fafiuon tor j^x months, in order to 
boi^ome defpicable the reft of their lives ; but 
few people take notice of thofe, who, dtfgufted 
with this ^oi(y empty fiiow, return into the 
fpHi^YM well feti^fi^d wifhjth^r condition^ 
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ter, having compared it with that which is fo 
much envied by others. How many young la- 
dies have I known brought up to to\yn by tender 
motherr, and at liberty to fix their abode here, 
who have declined it themfelves, have gone back 
much more willingly than they came^ and, at 
taking leave of the town, have pathetically faidj 
Oh ! let us return to our little cot ! We live 
much happier there, than in palaces here ! No 
one knows how many good girls there are ftill, 
who have not bowed the knee before the idol, 
and who defpife the fenfelefs adoration paid to it. 
Fools only choofe to be talked of, difcreet wo- 
men to pafs unobferved. 

But if, notwithftanding the general depravity, 
notwithftandingthe reigning prejudice^, notwith- 
ftanding the improper education of girls, there 
are yet fome who preferve a found underftand- 
ing, 'what a figure would they make if that un- 
derftanding was cultivated by fuitable inftruc* 
tions, or, to fpeak more properly, if their good 
underftanding was not corrupted by bad inftruc- * 
tions } for every thing confifts in preferving or 
reftoring the natural affedlions / It is not re- 
quifite for this purpofe to tire young girls with te- 
dious fermons, nor to read them dry lefibns of 
morality. Dull moral difcourfes are, in both 
fexes, the bane of all good education. Melan-* 
choly precepts naturally excite their averfion, 
both againft thofe who inculcate them, and 
againft every thing they fay. There is no need^ 
in giving inftrudlion ta youth, to make them 
Vol. III. M afraid 
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afraid of what is their duty, nor to add weight to 
that yoke which nature has impofed. In ex- 
plaining their duty to them, our manner fliould 
be cfear and familiar ; we ought not to make 
them imagine that there is any trouble in dif- 
charging their duty; nor fhould we put on a 
morofe and auftere countenance. Every fenfation 
the heart may entertain, fhould have free vent| 
their moral catechifm fhould be as clear ahd as 
concife as their religious eatechrfm, but it ought 
not to be quite fo folemn* Show them that the 
fource of all their pleafures, and the foundation 
©f all theii" rights, is derived from the difcharge 
of their duties. Isthereany hardfhip in loving, 
in order to conciliate affeftion ; in endeavouring 
to render ourfelves amiable, in order to be hap- 
py ; in endeavouring to procure efteem, in order 
to be obeyed ; in refpefting ourfelves, in order 
to acquire refpeft ? How delightful are thefe pri- 
vileges! how Ve'fpcftable they are! how cordi- 
ally do meh prize them, when a woman knows 
how to render them eftimable ! She need not 
'wait for years, nor expeft old age before fhe at- 
tains the enjoyment of them. Her empire is' 
attendant on her virtues ; her charms no fooner 
difplaythemfelves, than fhe reigns triumphant 
in the gentl-enefs of her difpofition, and her mo- 
defty renders her fway abfolute. What' man, 
however brutal and infenfible, does not abate his 
ferocity, and affcA more engaging manners,' 
when h6 finds himfelf in company with a young 
girl of fixteen, who is amiable and difcreet j who 
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fays littk, but is attentive; who preferves decen- 
cy in her deporttnenti and decorum in her con- 
vcrfation ; whoife beauty does not make her un- 
mindful of her fex nor of her yopth j who, by 
her bafbfulne^s, interefts everyone in her fa vour, 
and draws that refpecSl to herfelf which fhe pays 
to the company. 

Thefeeffefts, though external, are by no 
' means frivolous; they. do not refult altogether 
from the charms of fenfe; they proceed from an 
jnwarJ convi^^n that women are the natural 
judges of the merit of men. Who would choofe 
thxt women Ibould ilefpife him ? No one what- 
cfrer; not even he, \^ho has determined to re- 
nounced tfa^m. . An4 do you imagine that even I, 
who tell them fuch fevere truths, am indifferent; 
about their opinion? No, Readers, you, who are 
. often more efKsminate than they, I prefer their 
judgement to your'si While I defpife their man* 
narsj I vtill yet dp honour to their juftice; their 
rsfentment do^s not afiedfc me, if X can but 
obtain their efleem. 

What great things might be accotnplifhed 
from this principle, if we knew how to enforce 
it! Woe be to the age, wherein women lof« 
their influence, atid their Judgements are difre*- 
garded' by men ! It is the laff ftage of depra<- 
vity. All civilized people, have paid due re<- 
gard to women. KdkA on Sparta, reflefi: oa 
the Germans, refledl on Rome; Rome, the 
feat of glory and of virtue, if ever they had plaoe 
on earth. It was there, that the v^omen ho- 
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noured the exploits of the renowned generais^ 
that they publickly wept over the fathers of their 
country, that their vows or lamentations were 
held facred, as the moft folemn judgements of 
the republick. All the grand revolutions were 
brought about by women: through a woman 
Rome obtained liberty^ through a woman, the 
Plebeians acquired the confulibip ; a woman put 
an end to the tyranny of the Decemvirs ; by 
means of women, Rome, when on the brink of 
deftruSion, was fkreened from the refentment of 
an enraged and viftorious outlaw. Ye French 
gallants, what would you have faid had you be* 
held that procefSon, fo ridiculous in the eyes of 
you men of raillery ? You would have held it 
in derifion. - With what different eyes we re- 
gard the fame objeSs ! And perhaps we are aJI 
in the right. For let the train be compofed of 
French women, ■ and I can conceive nothing 
more indecent: let it be made up of Roman 
ladies, and we ihould all have the eyes of the 
Volfci, and the heart of Coriolanus. 

I will go farther, and maintain that virtue 
is not lefs favourable^to love, than to the other 
rights of nature, and that it ftrengthens the in- 
fluence of a miftrefs, as much as that of a wife 
or a mother. There is no true love without 
enthufiafm, and no enthufiafm without an objefl 
of perfeftion either real or imaginary. What 
can tranfport thofe lovers, who have no idea of 
this perfeftion, and who regard theobjeft of their 
-affe Aions only with an eye of fenfuality i No, 

it 
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it is not by fuch confiderations that the foul is 
tranfported, and devoted to thofe fublime raptures 
which make lovers delirious, and render their 
paffion enchanting. Love, 1 confefs, is all ilIu-> 
fion ; but the fentiment of true beauty with 
which it infpires us, and makes us enamoured, 
is real. This beauty is not in the obje6t we 
doat on ; it is the offspring of our own deluilon. 
Beitfo« What then? Are we lefs forward to 
facrifice every ungenerous fentiment to this ideal 
model of perfe£lion ? Do the virtues we attri- 
' bute to the beloved object, make the lefs impref- 
iion on our minds? Do we endeavour the 
lefs to detach ourfelves from the mean felfiihnefs 
of human nature? Wh«e is the true lover, 
who is not ready to facrifice his life to his mi- 
flrefs? and how can the man who would even 
leiign- his life, entertain, a grofs and fenfual paf- 
fion ^ We make a jeQ: of knights errant ! be- 
caufe they had a true fenfe of love, and we are 
flaves to fenfuality. When thefe romantick prin- 
ciples firfl became ridiculous, the ridicule was 
not fo much the refult of reafon as' of depra- 
vity. 

In all ages, the natural relations of things re- 
main the fame; the agreement or difagreement 
which refult from them are the fame; prejudi- 
ces, under the fpecious title of reafon, only alter 
their appearance. It will always be great and 
noble to have a command of ourfelves, though it 
Jsonly in obedience to fantailick notions} and the 
real motives of honour will always affe£l the 

M 3 mind 
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mind of a difcreet woman, who knows how to 
make her condition inftrumenUl to the happinefs 
of life. Chaftity muft be a delightful virtue in 
the eftimation of a i^ne woman, who has any 
elevation of foul. While fhe beholds, all the 
world at her feet, fhe triumphs over all, and 
over herfelf J (he erefts a throne in her own breaft, 
at which all the world pays adoration ; the af-v^ 
fecS^ionate or jealous, though yet refpecS^ful, fen* 
timents of the two fexes, the general efteem of 
others, and her own fclf-approbation, inceflant- 
ly furnifli her with the tribute of glory, in re- 
com pence of a few momentary conflifts. Her 
felf-denials are but tranfitory, the reward of then) 
is permanent; whattenjoyment muft the pride 
of virtue, joined with that of beauty, afford to 
a generous mind ! Suppofe a heroine in romance 
to be a real character, and fhe would tafte more 
exquifite delights than Lais or- Cleopatra; and 
when her beauty fades, her glory and delight 
will ftill remain: fuch an one alone is capable of 
enjoying the time paft. 

The more difficult and arduous pur duties are, 
the more powerful and perfuafive the arguments 
ought to be on which they are founded. There 
is a certain folemn ftile, with which we con- 
fianuly din .the ears of youth, on the moft ferious 
fubjects, without producing any perfuafion in 
their minds. From this language fo unfuitable 
to their ideas, and from the little regard they pay 
to it in private, arifes that facility with which 
they give way to their jncfinatioos, for want of 

being 
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being furniflied with reafons to refift them, 
drawn from the nature of things them felves. A 
giri, prudently and religiouily educated, is un- 
doubtedly furniflied with powerful weapons 
againft temptations ; but one whofe mind,; or ra* 
ther whofe pars, are only peftered with a myfte* 
rious jargon, will infallibly fall a prey to the firft 
ingenious feducer who attempts to delude her. 
A young -and beautiful creature will never de- 
fpife her perfon 5 {he will never be fincerely af- 
BiSted on account of the great crimes which her 
beauty may give birth to; fhewill never feriou fly, 
and in the face of Heaven, laifient that fhe is an 
objeil of defire; (he will never be perfuaded in 
her own mind, that the. moft tender feeling of 
the heart is an invention of the devil. Furnifh 
her with other reafons, whi<:h may (ink deep in 
her mind, and which may afFe6t herfelf; for 
thofe I have juft now enumerated will make no 
impreflxon on her. The efFeft will be (Ull 
worfe, if, as is generally the cafe, we perplex 
her with contradidory ideas j and after-having 
mortified her, by depreciating her perfon and her 
charms as fo many (inful blemi{hes, we after- 
wards attempt to make her refpeft that very per- 
fon, which we have endeavoured to render con- 
temptible, as the temple of Jefus Chrift. Ideas 
too fublime or too low are equally infuiScient, 
-and can never afTociate : we ought to ufe argu- 
ments better adapted to their fex and ta their age. 
The confideration of duty has 'no longer any 
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influence, than while it is accompanied with mo- 
tives which induce us to difcharge it. 

^ua quia non Uceat nonfacitj iUafacitm 

No one can be at a lofs to know that it is Ovid 
who pronounces this fevere j udgement. 

Would you infpire young girls witk a love of 
morality ? Inftead of telling them continually, 
*' Bedifcreet/' fhow them that it is their in- 
tereil tpbe fo; make them acquainted with the 
value of difcretion, and you will make them in 
love with it. It is not fufficient, however, to 
prefent this intereft to their view at a diftance ; 
convince them of their prefent advantage, with 
regard to the circumftances of their age, and 
with refped to the characters of their lovers* 
Defcribe to them the man of worth, the man of 
merit; ^teach them to know him, to love hin», 
and to love him for their own fakes ; perfuade 
them that fuch a man alone is capable of making 
them happy, either as friends, wives, or miftref- 
fes. Introduce virtue under the guidance of rea- 
fon ; make them fenfible that the dominion of 
their fex, and all their prerogatives, do not de- 
pend entirely on their own good conduct, their 
own morals, but likewife on^thofe of the men ; 
that they can have no fure dependence on mean 
and groveling fouls, and that a man is only 
qualified to oblige his miftrefs, in proportion as 
he is fubfervient to virtue. Take care likewife 
that in defcribing the manners of the prefent age, 
you at the fame time infpire your daughter with 
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a fincere averfion to them : by giving her a true 
defcription of our modifh people you will teach 
her to defpife them ; you will render her averfe 
to their maxims, give her a diflike to their fen- 
timents, and a contempt for their idle gallantries ; 
you will excite in her a more noble ambition, 
that of reigning over ftrong and vigorous minds, 
that which infpired the women of Sparta, who ^ 
boafted that they ruled over men. A forward^ 
audacious, and intriguing^woman, whojknows no 
other method of alluring lovers, but by coquet- 

-try, nor of preferving them but by repeated fa- 
vours, makes theni obey her like lacqueys on 
trifling and fervileoccafions, but in ferious and 
weighty matters fhe has no authority over them. 
But a woman who is virtuous, amiable, and dif- 
crcet, who obliges her lovers to refpeft her, one 
who has referve and modefty, in a word, one 
who fupports love by cfteem, will, by a fingle 
motion, fend them to the fartheft part of thev 

-world, to battle, to glory, to' death, ih (hort, 
wlierever £he pleafes: fuch an empire in my 
opinion is glorious, and is well worth the pain& 
Qi purchafing*. 

M5 It 

• Brantome telU u«, that, in the time of fVteeis tht 
Firfty a young lady who was troubled with a pmti ng lover, 
impofed upon him an abfolute and unlimited filence, which 
he obferved fo religioufly for two ycar« together, that eve- 
yy one concluded that he had loft hit fpeech by fome dif- 
trmper. One day, at a crouded aflembly, his miftrefs, 
who in thofe days, when love was made in private, was 
sot known at fuch, boafted that flic would cure him ii^- 
iantly, luiddfeftcd it by thit fingic mwd^J^ak. jbthcct 
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It is with this turn of mind, that Sophia has 
been educated, with great attention but without 
troubk, and rather by indulging her tafte than 
by reftraining it. Let us now give a (hort de- 
fcriptionof her perfon, according to the pi£ture 
I gave Eoiilius, and according to what he him- 
ieif conceives of the woman who alone can 
make him happy. ^ 

I cannot too often repeat that I do not deal 
in prodigies. Emtlius is not one, neither is So- 
phia. £milius is a man, and Sophia is a wo«- 
man ; this is all their glory. Amidfl the confu- 
iion of fexes which prevails at prefent, it is ai- 
moft a prodigy to be of that which Nature has 
formed us. 

Sophia is a woman of family, and of a, good 

difpoiition; fhe has a heart eaiily affeded, and 
her exquiiite fenfibility fometimes gives her a 
fprightlinefs of imagination which is difficult to 
be controlled. Her underftanding is lefs judici- 
ous than acute; her temper eafy, but neverthelefs 
unequal; her figure nothing extraordinary, but 
agreeable : fhe has a countenance which giv^ 
earneft of a foul, and does not deceive you. Yqm 
may accoft her with indifference, but you can- 
: not leave her without-cmotiqn. Others are en- 
dowed with good qualkies in which ihe is de- 
ficient; others pofTefs thofe which fte is miftrefs 

not fomething great and hcroitk In fuch a paflion ? What 
could the Pythagorean philofophy> with all its parade, do 
more ? What woman in thefe times could command Mb. 
afilence for a fingleday, though iht were to paf ever fr 
•^kar*lb^1^?^. ''*- - ♦- t .'.>-. .--ii.. - ^ 
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of, in greater perfe£lion j but none have quali- 
tfes better bleaded to form^ complete charadler. 
She knows how to make her defecfts turn to her 
advantage, and if fhe* was more perfect fhe 
would be much iefs agreeable. 

Sophia is not beautiful ; but when the 'men are 
near her, they negledl. the handfome women, 
and the beauties are diffatisfied with themfelves. ' 
She is fcarce tolerable at firft fight, but the more* 
you fee her, the more lovely fhe appears; flie 
improves by that which impairs others, and what 
fhe gains, fhe never lofes. Many may boaft' 
finer eyies, handfomer mouth, a more cdm-' 
manding figure; but no' one can have a better 
turned fhape, a fairer ^complexion,- a whiter 
hand, a more delicate foot, a more benign ^f- 
fpe(9:, a more bewitching countenance. With-- 
out dazzling fhe engages, fhe charms, and no 
one can tell how. ' 

Sophia loves drefs, and underflands it; her 
mother has no waiting woman but her; flie has 
a fine tafte in difplaying herfelf to advantage, but 
fhe has an averfion to rich clothes. In her drefs, 
you always fee fimplicity united with elegance; 
fhe is not fond of what glitters, but of\«^hat is' 
becoming. She is a flranger to what colours are 
in fafhion, but fhe knows exaQly what fu it her 
complexion. No young lady feems to have be-, 
flowed Iefs thought about drefs, :and yet there is 
no one whofe apparel is more fludied; not a. 
part, of her attire is taken at random, and yet art 
is no where confpicuous. Her drefs is extremely, 

M6 . umi^Oh 
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modeft in appearance, and yet very coquettifli in 
fa<a : fhe does not make a difplay of her charms, 
fhe conceals them; but in concealing them, fhe 
knows how to affeft your imagination. Every 
one who fees her, will fay. There is a mo- 
deft and difcreet girl ; but while you are near 
her, your eyes and aflFeftions wander all over her 
perfon, fo that you cannot withdraw them j and 
you would conclude, that every part of her drefs, 
fimple as it feems, was only put in its proper 
order to be taken to pieces by the imagina- 
tion. 

Sophia has fine natural talents; fhe is con- 
fcious of them, and has not negle£ied them ; but 
not having had it in her power to cultivate them 
with any extraordinary art, fhe contents herfelf 
with exercifing her fweet voice in finging with 
juftnefs and tafte, and with ufing her little feet in 
walking gently and gracefully, and in making 
her compliments in every attitude without con- 
ftraint or awkwardnefs. N^verthelefs, fhe has 
had no finging-mafter but her father, no one to 
inftrufi: her in dancing but her mother, and an 
organift in the neighbourhood has given her fome 
leflbns on the harpfichord, which fhe has im- 
proved' by her own gpnius. At firft fhe only 
thought of difplaying her hand to advantage on 
thofe bUck keys ; afterwards fhe found that the 
fharp tone of the harpfichord rendered her voice 
more mellow, till at length fhe acquired a fenfe 
of harmony. As fhe grew up, fhe became fuf- 
ceptible of the charms of exprcffion, and to love 

mufick 
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mufick for itfelf. But it is rather her tafte than 
her talent ; flie does not know how to decypher a 
lingle tune by the notes. 

That in which Sophia excels moft, and in 
which fhe has been moft carefully inftrufted, is 
the proper occupation of her fex, but fuchasone 
would not' think of, that is, cutting out and 
making up her clothes. There is not any kind 
of needle-work in which fhe is not well flcilled^ 
and in which ihe does not take delight; but the 
work which fhe prefers to all others is making 
of lace, becaufe there is no other which throws 
the perfon into fuch an agreeable attitude, and 
where the fingers are employed with more grace 
and aftivity, She'has likewife applied herfelf to 
all the branches of houfe-keeping ; fhe attends the 
kitchen and the pantry ; fhe knows the price of 
goods, and is a judge of their quality; fheun- 
derftands keeping of accounts very well, and 
ferves her mother by way of houfe- fteward. Be- 
ing deftined to become the mother of a family 
herfelf, in managing her father's houfe fhe 
learns to take care of her own; fhe knows how 
to fupply the duties of the feveral domefticks, and 
does it with chearfulnefs. No one can properly 
give orders about concerns of which they are ig- 
norant themfelves ; it is for this reafon that her 
mother employs her thus. As for Sophia, fhe 
does not extend her views fo far. Her principal 
duty is that of a daughter, and it is the only one 
at prefent which fhe thinks of fulfilling. Her 
fole view is to be ferviceable to her mother, and 

to 
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to relieve her from part of her fatigue. It is true, 
neverthelefs, that fhe does not perform all her 
duties with the fame pleafure. For example, 
though Ihe is a little epicure, (he is not fond of 
the kitchen; fhe always finds fomething in it 
which offends her neatnefs. Her delicacy in 
, thefe points is extreme; and flie has carried it to 
fuch excefs, that it is become one of her de- 
fers: flie had rather let the dinner fall into the 
fire, thah foil her j'ufHe. She would never fu- 
perintend the garden for the fame reafon; the 
foil appears to her too dirty, and flie is offended 
at the fmell of a dunghilK 

This failing arifes from her mother's inftruc- 
tions. According to her, neatnefs is one of the 
principal perfediions of a woman; a particular 
and indifpenfable duty enjoined by nature: there 
cannot be a more difgufting objedl than a flat- 
ternly woman, and a hufband cannot be blamed 
^.for difliking her. She has fo continually preach- 
ed up this duty to her daughter from her very in- 
fancy J flie has required fo much neatnefs about 
her perfon, about her clothes, her apartment, 
her work, her toilet, that this attention, being 
grown into a habit, takes up a great part of her 
time, and is always uppermoft in every thing flie 
does; fo that with her, doing things well, is but 
a Secondary concern; her principal concern is to 
do them neatly. 

Neverthelefs, this foible has not degenerated 
into a ridiculous effeminacy or vain affedlation ; 
ihe does not admit any of the refinements of 

5 luxur)r. 
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luxury. Nothing but plain water ever enters her 
apartmtnt ; fbe is a ftranger to all perfumes bu,t 
flowers, and her hu£band will never find any 
thing more fragrant than her breath. But the 
attention fhe beftows on her perfon, does not 
m^ke her forget that her life fhould be devote4 
to mpre noble employment. She. is not ac- 
quainted with, or Ihe defpifes, that extravagant 
delicacy of perfon which fullies the mind, So- 
phia is more than neat, fhe is fpotlefs, 

I have faid that Sophia was a little epicure. 
She was fo naturally; but by habit (he is grown 
temperate, which habit is now become a con- 
firmed virtu?. It is not with girls as it is with 
boys, who may, to a certain degree, be governed 
by their voracious appetites. Such apropenfity 
is of confequence to women, and is of too dan- 
gerous a nature not to be oppofed. When So-» 
phia was in her childhood, if fixe could get alone 
into her mother's clofet, fhe never returned emp-t 
ty, for fhe was not proof againfl fugar-plumb^ 
and fweetmeats. Her mother difcovered her, re- 
primanded her, punifhed her, and made her fzAi 
She pcrfuaded her at lad that fweetmeats fpoilej 
the teeth, and that eating too much would makf 
her clumfy» Thus Sophia corre<fted herfeif. . A| 
file grew up, fhe contracted a tafie for: other 
things, which diverted her from tha^ groveling 
appetite. -In women, as well as me^i, wbe^ 
once the mind is actuated, gluttony has no 
longer apy ^fccxidancy. Sophia ha$ preferved ^ 

tafte noo^ ^(|tit^|;>le (o her kxy fbe if foiul of 

milk* 
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milk-meats, paftry, and little dainties, but fcarce 
eats any meat; and (he has never tafted wine 
or any ftrong liquors. Moreover, (he eats very 
fparinglys her fex, not being fo laborious as 
our's, has lefs need of refrcihment. She loves 
what is good of the kind, and knows how to re- 
li(h it; but ihe can difpenfe with what is not 
quite fo nice, without being uneafy. 

Sophia has an un4erftanding which is agree- 
able without being brilliant, and folid without 
being profound ; an underftanding which no one 
takes particular notice /Sf, becaufe none obferve 
her to have more or l^fs- than, themfelves. She 
has always the art ^r pkafing thofe who converfe 
with her, though hei- con verfation is not em- 
belliihed according to the idea we form of an 
accomplifHed woman ; for her ideas are not ac- 
quired by reading, but by converfing with her 
father and mother, by her own obfervations, and 
by the remarks fhe has made in. the little com- 
pany (he has feen. Sophia has a natural gaiety ; 
flie was even a romp in her childhood; but her 
mother took care to reftrain her giddinefs, by 
degrees, left fhe ihould happen Xo' fail of re- 
ceiving timely notice when its total fuppreffion- 
fliould become neceiTary, She, therefore, be- 
came modeft and referved, before it was requifite 
for her to be miftrefs of thofe qualities ; and 
now that the time is come, it is eafier for her to 
pradife the habit fhe has coptraded, than it 
would' be for her to acquire it, without expofing 
the reafon for fiich an alteration in' her beha- 
viour. 
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viour. It is pleafant to obfervc her fometimes 
give way to the vivacity of her youth^ and then 
of a fudden recolleft herfelf, become filent, look 
down, and blufli. The intermediate fpacc be- 
tween childhood and womanhood fhpuld partake 
of the difpofition of each. 

Sophia has too exquifite a fenfibrlity to be al- 
ways even tempered; but-fhe has too much gen- 
tlenefs to let her fenfibility be troublefome to 
others; it is herfelf only that (he makes uneafy. 
If you fay a word to vex her, fhe never pouts, 
but her heart fwells ; and flie withdraws, in or- 
der to vent her tears. But if her father or mo- 
ther call to her in the midftofher weeping, and 
fay but a Angle word, fhe endeavours in an in- 
ftant to ftifie her fobbing, (he dries her eyes, and 
comes in fmiling and chearful. 

Neither is Sophia altogether free from caprice. 
Her humour, when carried too far, degenerates 
into obftinacy, and then ilhe is apt to forget her- 
felf; but give her time to recolleft, and her 
manner of atoning for her foible renders it al- 
moft a merit. If (he is puniihed, flie is docile 
and fubmiffive, and you may perceive that her 
fhame arifes not from the fenfe of correction, but 
of her fault. If you take no notice of her foi- 
bles, (he never fails to corredt them herfelf; but 
with fo much ingemrity, and with fuch a good 
grace, that it is impoilible to harbour any re- 
fentment agatnft her. She would afk pardon of 
the meaneft domeftick, without being mortified 
by her humility; and when (he is forgiven, th^ 

joy 
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joy (he di fee vers, and the careflqs (he beftows, 
fhow from what a weight her tender heart is re- 
lieved. . In a word, ihe patiently endures the 
injuries ihe receives, and is ready to repair thofe 
(he undefignedljr offers. Such is the amiable 
difpofition of the fex before we have corrupted 
it. Woman was formed to yield to man, and 
even to bear with his injuftice. You will never 
bring boys to fuch a fubmiflion. In them, an 
inward fentiment fwells, and revolts againft in- 
juftice i ISlaturedid not form them to endure it. 



■■ ' ■■■> gravem 

Pelida Jiomachum cedere nejciu 
Sophia is religious, but her religion is fimple 
and rational, burthened with few of the dogmas, 
and lefs with the ceremonies of devotion ; or ra- 
ther being a ftranger to any effential point of 
prafl:ice but morality, (he entirely devotes her 
life to the fervice of God, by doing good. In 
all the inftru<Stions which her parents have given 
her on this fubjeft, they have always accuftomed 
her to a refpe<aful fubmiflion, by faying to her, 
** My dear, thefe are points of knowledge not 
fuitable to your age; your hufband will inftruft 
you in good time." In Ihort, inftcad of holding 
long pious difcourfes, they have been content 
to make their own example ferve her as leflbns, 
and that example is deeply imprinted in her 
mind. 

Sophia is enamoured of virtue; that love is 
become her reigning paffion. She is fond of ic 
becaufe there is nothing fo lovely as virtue; flie 

is 
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is fond ofit becaufe virtue conftitutes the glory 
of a woman, and that a woman of virtue, in her 
eftimation, is equal to an ^ngel j fhe loves vir- 
tue as the only road to true felicity, and becaufc 
fhe fees nothing but mifery, misfortune, and 
ignonainy, in the life of an abandoned woman. 
In a word, (he loves, virtue as it is dear to her 
honpured father, to her worthy and afFe£lionatc 
mother. Not content with the happinefs they 
derive from their own virtue, they wilh for an 
increafe of felicity from the virtues of their 
daughter, and hei* prime felicity confifts in the 
hope of making them happy. Thefe fentiments 
infpire her with an enthufiafm which exalts her 
mind, and keep all meaner propenfities in fub- 
jedlion to fo noble a paffion. Sophia wjU ha 
xhafte and virtuous to her lateft breath : fhe has 
made the vow from the bottom of her heart ^ fhe 
made it at a time when fhe a^rea^y felt hc^w 
much it would cofi: her to prefervc it inviolablej 
fhe made it at a time when fhe might be tempt- 
ed to revoke the engagement, if fbe had been 
/ormed to live under the dominion of the pa£^ 
•fions. 

Sophia is not like one of thofe lovely French 
damfels, who are cold by conftitution, and 
coquettifh through vanity; who are more de- 
firous of being brilliant than agreeable; and 
are more fludious of amufement than pleafure. 
The want of an objefi on which to fix her af- 
fe^ ions preys upon her mind; it difliirbs and 
makes her. uneafy in the midfl of amufements ; 

ihe 
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{he has loft her wonted fprightlinefs;^ innocent 
paftimes no longer plcafe her ; far from dreading 
the gloom of folitude, fhe courts it : there her 
imagination paints the man who alone can ren- 
der it delightful. Perfons that are indifferent 
are difpleafing to her; fhe does not defire ad- 
mirers, but wiflies for a lover : ihe had rather 
pleafe one worthy man, and be always agreeable 
to him, than to be a reigning toaft to-day, and 
be defpifed to-morrow. 

The underftanding of women fooner arrives 
at perfection than that of meil; aCling upon the 
defenfive, almoft from their infancy, and being 
cntrufted with a charge difficult to be preferved, 
they gain an earlier acquaintance with good 
and evil. Sophia, whofe natural conftitutiou 
makes her forward in every thing, has likcwift 
a riper judgement than is common to girls of her 
age. There is nothing extraordinary in this : 
the age of maturity is not in all perfons the fame, 

Sophia is acquainted with the duties and pre- 
rogatives of her own fex and of our's : fhe knows 
the failings of men, and the vices of women ; 
neither is fhe aiftranger to their qualities and op- 
pofite virtues, and (he has them all imprinted in 
her mind. It is impoffible to have a higher con- 
ception of a virtuous woman, than ihe has form- 
ed to herfelf, and yet the idea does not alarm 
her: but fhe refle£b with greater complacency 
on the honefl man, and the man of merit; fhe 
is fenfible that fhe Is formed for fuch a man, that 
ibe is worthy of him, that fhe can repay him the 

felicity 
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felicity flie may receive from him; ihe is per-> 
fuaded ^hat fhe knows how to difcera Tuch an 
one; ihe only wiflies to find him out. 

Women are the proper judges of merit in men, 
as we are of merit in them : it is the recipro- 
cal privilege of the fexes, and each is fenfihle of 
it. Sophia knows and ufes her prerogative, but ' 
with a modefty becoming her age, her inexpe- 
rience, and her iituation: (he does not judge of 
things beyond her capacity ; and fhe never offers 
her judgement, but whe;n it is neceffary to ex- 
plain fome ufeful maxim. She never fpeaks of 
abfent perfons but with great circumfpeiSlion,. 
efpecially of her own fex. She is of opinion 
that women become fatyrical and detracting, by 
talking about each other: while they confine 
themfelves to fpeak of the men, they do us juftice. 
Sophia, therefore, is filent with regard to the 
women, of whom fhe never fpeaks, but to publifh 
fomething to their advantage; it is a refpeft 
which fhe thinks due to her fex : and as for thofe 
of whom fhe can fay no good, fhe fays but little, 
and her rcferve is underflood. 

Sophia is not much acquainted with the 
world; but fhe is obliging, and does every 
thing with a good grace. A happy difpofition 
fupplies the place of a great deal of art. She is 
miflrefs of a kind of politenefs, which does not 
confift in ceremony, which does not depend on 
fafhions, nor change with them ; which is not 
regulated by cuftom, but proceeds from a fincere 

defire of pleafing, and is always agreeable. She 

is 
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is a ftranger to frivolous compliments^ and does' 
not ftiidy mere formal one?. She will not telfc 
you, that (he is infinitely obliged — that you do 
her a great deal of honour — ^Ihe will not defire 
you not to take the trouble, &c. Much lefe i^ 
fhe ftudious of giving fine turns to her expi^ef- 
fions. To the common forms of civility, fhe 
replies oniy by a courtefy, or by fimply faying, 
I thankyoU: but fuch a reply from her is an en*^ 
couragement to pay further attention to her. If 
you do her a real fcrvrce, fhe' thanks you h^m, 
her heart, and does not efleem it a mere com- 
pliment. She has never fuflfered the French 
fafhion to'fubjeft her to the power of grimacej 
fuch as prefenting her handj in paffiiig ft^oiti ohe 
room to another^ to an old man of fixty, whom 
fhe would rather fupport. When a perfumed 
gallant oiFers her fuch an impertinent fervice, 
fhe rejedls the offer of his officious arm, and 
tells him fhe is not a cripple. In fad, though 
fhe i^ not tall, fhe would never wear high heels \ 
her feet ftre fmall enough to difpoife with them. 

She not only maintai4is a decent filence and 
lrefpe£t among women, bus like wife among mar- 
ried men, or fuch as are older than herfelf ; fhe 
will never feat herfelf above them^- but out of 
obedience ; and tkkes her place below them^ a;$ 
foon as fhe has ^n opportunity; for ^e is fea«- 
iible, that the privileges of age are beyond thofe 
of fex, as having the prefumption of wifdom in 
their favour, which ought to be refpe£ied above 
every thing-. . 

Among 
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Among young people of her own age, her be- 
haviour is otherwifc: a difFerent air is requifite 
to engage refpeft ; and fhe knows how to aflume 
it, without departing from that modefty which 
becomes her. If her company is modeft and re- 
ferved, (he will readily entertain them with the 
agreeable familiarity of youth; their innocent 
difcourfe will be frivolous, but decent: if the* 
converfation takes a ferious turn, fhe would have 
it tend to fome reAl ufe; if it grows infipid, 
£he will foon put an end to it; for above all 
things Ihe defpifes the prattle of gallantry, as 
an affront to her fex. She is fenfible, that the 
man whom (he Would prefer would be above fuch 
jargon, and fhe never willingly endures that be- 
haviour in any one, which would not becdme 
the man \vhofe charadter fhe has imprinted 
deeply in her mind* The high notion fhe has of 
the prerogatives of her fex, that haughtinefs of 
mind which fhe derives from the purity of her 
fentiments, that energy of virtue which fhe feels 
in her heart, and which renders her refpeftable 
in her own opinion, incline her to receive with 
indignation thofe whining love-tales, with which 
many think to amufe her: fhe does not indeed 
receive them with any apparent refentment, but 
with an ironical approbation, which difconcerts 
her gallants, and with an indifference they never 
expe£led. Let a young fop difplay his witti- * 
cifms, let him fhow his vivacity in applauding 
her bon mofs^ in commending her beauty, her 
graces, in expatiating on the ineflimalJle happi- 

nefs 
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nefs of being agreeable -to her, fhc would in<« 
terrupt him with this polite reprimand : *' Sir, 
I fancy that I am better acquainted with th^fe 
matters than you are; if we have nothing more 
interefting to talk of, I believe we may clofe the 
converfation here." It is nothing to her, to ac- 
company fuch a reprimand with a low courtefy, 
and thus in an inftant to get rid of her admirer. 
Afk any of your fmart fellows, whether it is an 
eafy matter to difplay their talents to a girl of 
fo perverfe a turn ? 

We muft not fuppofe, neverthelefs, that fhc 
is not fond of being praifed, provided that the 
commendation is iincere, and that ihe is perfuad- 
ed you really think as well as you fpeak of her. 
To appear affefled with her merit, it is pecef- 
fary to difplay your knowledge of it. Encomiums 
founded on efteem may flatter her proud fpirit, but 
flie always rejects the empty compliments of a 
gallant. Sophia is not an objedl on which to ex- 
ercife the paltry talents of a fop. 

With fuch maturity of underftanding^ and in 
every refpeA as forward as a woman of twenty, 
Sophia, though but fifteen, will not be treated by 
her parents as a child. They no fooner per- 
ceive in her the firft emotions of youth than they 
are earned: to provide againft them before they 
make any progrefs : and they will endeavour 
to aflFefl: her mind by rational and tender dif- 
courfe. Tender and rational converfation is 
fuited to her age and charader. Suppofmg this 
charaScr to be fuch as I conceive itj, why flioiild 

not 
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not her father addrefs her in the following 
terms-^ 

** My dear Sophy, you are grown a great 
girl, and you are not arrive^ to this maturity, 
to continue a maiden for ever. We wifli to 
fee you happy; we defire it for our own fakes; 
for our happihefs depends on your's. The great- 
eft felicity of a virtuous girl is that of making 
fome worthy man happy : you muft, therefore, 
think of being married. You fliould think of 
it betimes, for the lot of your whole life de- 
pends on matrimony, and you cannot have too 
much time to refledt on it. 

" Nothing, is more nice than the choice of 
a good hufband, "unlefs perhaps it be that of 
a good wife. Sophy, we truft that you will be 
that uncommon charader, that you will, be the 
glory of our life, and a bleiSng to our old 
age : but of whatever merit you are poffeffed, 
there are not wanting me^i in the world, who 
excel you. Ther^ are none, who will, not do 
themfelves honour in obtaining yoi) ; but theu'!e 
are many .who will do you ftill greater )ionour« 
Among the number of thefe it is your }>ufinef8 
tq fix upon one who is fuitable to yoi^ to iMjce . 
yourfelf atcquainted. with. him» and to make 
him.really acquainted with ypQ. 
' .*' The moft complete haj^^nefs of iQ$ti:in|0« 
njf depends pafo many Qopcurring cir^umAances, - 
tia^ti^t if a foliy- to epcp^d them aU to be. united. 
We muft^ tfaejrefoire, make fure of thofe which 
afe moSt i^ppoftan^ j|4f the reftxonciir, fo much 
Vol, III. ' ■ K the 
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^he better: if not^ we^muft difpenfe with them. 
Per/eft felicity is not to be attained on earth ; 
but the greateft of all misfortunes, and which 
we may always avoid, is that of being mife-- 
rable through our own indifcretion. 

«* There are fome natural conveniencies, fome 
merely of cuftom, and fome' which depend en- 
tirely on fancy. Parents are the beft judges 
,of the two laft, children only are the proper 
judges of the firft. In marriages which are 
concluded by the authority of parents, they 
are guided folely by rules of policy and cu- 
Hom: they do not unite perfons, but condi- 
tions and fortunes. But thefe are of a ilu£tuat- 
ing nature; the perfons alone remain the fame, 
and attend them in every change, in fpite of 
fortune : it is only from perfonal attachments, 
that matrimony can be happy or miferable. 

" Your mother was a woman of family; I 
^was wealthy : thefe were the fole motives which 
induced our parents to unite us. I have loft my 
fortune, the has loft her name : forfaken by her 
family, of what confequence is it to her that (he 
was born a woman of faihion ? In all our mif- 
fortuneft the union of ourafFedions hath always 
l>een our comfort* The conformity of our in- 
clinations induced us to choofe this retirement j 
ive live here happy in our poverty, and are all the 
^iporld to each other. Sophia is our common 
treafure ; we thank Heaven for having givea 
lis this comfort, though it has deprived us of 
aH otbers. You fee, my cSiWi whither Pro- 
den ce 
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Vidcnce has <rondu£led us ! The motives which 
induced out friends to confent to our union exift 
«o longer, and we derive all our happinefs from 
thofe circumfiances which had no weight with 
them. 

** It belongs to theyoung -couple to choofe for 
themfelves. Mutuav inclination ihould be the 
principal attachment: their eyes, their hearts 
ihouldfirftdire<S): their choice 4' for as it is their 
iirft duty, when they are married, to loVe each 
x>ther, and as our affedions do not d^|nd upon 
ourfelves, this duty natwally involves another, 
whidh is, to begin to love before they are 
Biarried, This is the right of nature, which 
nothing caa abrogate 5 they who hav« attempted 
to reftrain it By fo many political inftitutions, 
have had more regard to an appearance of order, 
than to the happinefs of. the marriage ftate, ' ot 
to the morals of the citizens. You fee, my 
Sophy, that we doxiot inculcate any fevere leffoii 
of morality. All we fay tends to make yoii 
miftrefs of yourfelf, and therefore we refer to 
you the proper choice of a hufband* 

** Having thus giveft you our reafons for leav^- 
ing you entirely at your owndifpofa^ it is but 
juft that we recommend it to you to ufe yoiif 
judgement with difcretion. My dear, you are 
rational and difcreet, you poiTefs integrity aad 
piety, you are roiftrcfs'of talents which become 
a woman of virtue, and you are not deftitute of 
charms j but you are poor : you have thofe qualifi- 
cations w^ich are moil truely eftimable, and you 

N z want 
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want thofe which are moft commpnly efteeined« 
Therefore do not afpire beyond what you are able 
to attain } regulate your ambition, notby the mea- 
fure of yourown|udgementor of our's, but by the 
common opjnion of mankind. If equality of 
merit alone was in queftion, I don't know what 
bounds you might fet to your expeiflations ; but 
do npt raife them above ypur condition, and re- 
member that your, fortune Hands in the lowed 
degree. Should a man who deferves you be ge- 
nerQus enough^ (o confider this inequality as no 
obftacle, you ihpuld have the .fpirit .to do that 
.which his paffion* will iJiot let him dq« Sophia 
|n that cafe fhould imitate her nsbther, .and not 
pnter into a family who. d^ not think themfelves 
honoured by tfaetalliancd' You i have never 
known our fplendour^ you was born during our 
fygverty ; you render it agreeable to us^ and par- 
take jof .itchearfuliy. . Take my advice, Sophy, 
diaholt covet riches, which wc< thank-Providence 
Sot hav'iiig deprived us of; ' We never- tailed bap- 
pinefs till we loft our weftlth« 

** You arei too..ami«iblc not to beagfeeable to 
af^y >6ne, and you are not To unfortunate that any 
Worthy^man need think you an incumbrance. 
You(wilt be courted J and perhaps by fuch as are 
jKit worthy of' you. ♦ If they appear to you 
ibch as ^hey really arfe, 'yeu-will eftecm them 
^cording to th^if true- worth; all their parade 
i^Hl not long impc^fe 'upoii you; * But though 
your judgement is godd,- and you are no ftranger 
to your own merit, yet you want experience, 

and 
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and you do not know how far men can play the 
counterfeit. An ingenious impoftor may ftudy 
yourtafte, in prder to delude you,: and in your 
prefence may carry the appearance of virtues, to 
which his heart is a ftranger. He might ruinyou^ 
Sophy, before you would perceive it; and you* 
would become fenfible of your errour only tola-' 
ment it. The moft fatal of all fnares, and the only 
one which reafon can avoid, is that which ^ is 
fpread by our paflions ; if ever you fhould have t'he- 
misfortune to fall into thrs fnare, you would - 
perceive nothing but chimeras and illufions, yclur 
6yes would be fafcinated, youi^ judgement per- 
plexed, your defires corrupted, your 'Very er- 
rours would be dear to you, and if you was 
able to difcover them, you would not- correfl: 
them. My dear Sophy, I leave you to the -gui* 
dance of your reafon ; I do not abandon^ you- to 
the dictates of your heart. So long as you con-- 
tinue indifFerent to any particular objefl, judge 
foryourfelf; but if you happen to fall in love, 
let your mother have the care of you. 

'* I propofe an agreement which teftifies our 
confidence in you, and confirms the order^of na- 
ture between us. Parents generally choofe huf- 
bands for their daughters, and only confult them 
out of form; fuch is the cuftom. We will a<El ' 
thereverfe; you fhall choofe for yourfelf, and 
confult us. Ufe your privilege, Sophy; ufe it 
freely and difcreetly : thehufband you like muft • 
be of your own choice, not of our's ; but it is ' 
our part to judge whether you do not deceive ' 

N 3 yourfelf 
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yourfelf with refped to particular circumftances^ 
and a(9: quite otberwife than you intend to dow 
Birth, riches, rank, and the opinion of the 
world will have no weight with us. Choofe.a 
worthy man, whofe perfon is agreeable to you and 
whofe charafter pleafes you j whatever he may. 
be in other refpeSs, we fliall willingly receive 
him forafon-in-law. His fortune will always be 
large enough if he is a moral and induftrious man^ 
and loves his family. His rank will be fufficient- 
ly illuftrious, if he enobles it by virtue. Though 
all the world fhould cenfure our conduct, we care 
not ; we do not feek publick approbation ', wc 
have nothing in view but your happinefs/' 

I don't know what effed fuch a difcourfe would 
have upon girls educated in the modern way ^ 
but Sophia would not be able to utter a word in an- . 
fwer to it. Her baflifulnefs and tender emotion, 
would not allow her to give utterance to her. 
thoughts; but I am perfuaded that it would be 
engraved in her mind as long as (he lives ; and 
if there is any dependence on human refolution, 
that ihe would behave fo as to make herfelf 
worthy of the confidence her parents place in 
her. 

Suppole the worft to happen, and that (he is 
of fuch a warm conftitution, as to make her im- 
patient till the wifhed for time arrives; yet I am 
perfuaded that her judgement, her knowledge, 
hertafte, her delicacy, and above all the fenti- 
ments which have been inculcated into her mind 
from her very infancy, will counterpoize the im- 

petuofity 
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petisofity of her paffions, and enable her to over-r 
come them, at lead to reflft them for % long timer^ 
She would r^ither die a martyr to her impatience,. 
than to affli(% her parents^ by efpoufing a worth* 
\&is man, and expofing herfelf to all the misfor*' 
tunes of an indifcreet marriage. The liberty 
which has been allowed her only ferves to in- 
creafe her natural elevation of n^ind, and to make 
her more difficult in the choice of a huiband. 
With the conftitution of an Italian, and the fen* 
Ability of an Engliihwoman, ihe Will be able tq 
reftrain her defires and afFe£):ions, for (he has the 
pride of a Spanifli^ Donna, who, in choofing a 
lover, does not readily meet with one whom ihe 
thinks worthy of her. 

Every one is not feniible what refources the 
fliind derives from a love of integrity, and what 
power a woman feels within her, when ihe is 
iincerely virtuous. There are people to whom 
every thing great appears chimerical, and whofe 
mean and groveling ideas can never conceive 
what influence the enthufiafm of virtue has over 
the human paffions. There is no addreffing fuch 
people, but by means of example: fo much 
the worfe for them if they will not profit by 
them* If I was to tell them that Sophia is not 
an ideal being, that her name alone is of my 
own invention, that her education, her manners^ 
her charafter, and her figure have had a real ex- 
iftence, and that a worthy family flill deplore her 
lofs, they certainly would not believe me : but after 
all, why might I not proceed to give die real hi- 

N 4 ftory 
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ftorjr of a girl folike Sophia, that it would be no 
matter of furprife fliould it be miftaken for her*s. 
It is of little confequence whether the reader 
fuppofes it real or not; let him fuppbfe it all a 
fidion, it will ferve to illuftrate my plan, and 
will anfwer my purpofe. 

The young woman, together with the conftt- 
tution which I have attributed to Sophia, was naif- 
trefs of every other circumftance befldes, which, 
would give her a right to that name, and I leave her 
in pofleffion of it. After the converfation I have 
jifft now related, her father and mother being 
feniible that fhe was not likely to meet with a 
fuitable offer in the littlehamlet they lived in, fent 
her to pafs a winter in town, under the care of 
an aunt, whom they made acquainted with their 
defign* in fending her thither. For the haughty 
Sophia had fuch a pride of foul, that fhe would 
triumph over herfelf, and however earneftly 
Ibe might defire a hulband, (he would rather 
have died a maiden than have determined to 
go in queft of. one. 

To facilitate the defign of her parents, her 
aunt introduced her into company, carried her to 
the aiTemblies and all publick places j fhefhowed 
her the world, or rather forced her to fee it, for 
Sophia paid little attention to all the buftle. It 
was obferved, however, that (he did not avoid 
voung fellows of an agreeable perfon, who ap- 
peared to be modeft and difcreet. Her refer ve 
was even an allurement to them; and it appear- 
ed fomewbat like coquettry 3 but after having 

been 
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been two or three times in their company^ .ihe 
difliked them. At length, inftead of that haughty 
air, which feems to exped): homage, ihe aiTumed 
a more affable carriage, and a more diftant potite« 
nefs. Always attentive to her own concerns fhe 
•never gave them an opportunity of conferring on 
her the lead obligation : which was a fufficient 
intimation that {he did not mean to receive their> 
addrefTes. ' 

Minds of nice fenfibility are never fond of 
publick pleafures, the vain and fruitlefs felicity 
of thofewho have no delicate fenfations, and who 
think that they enjoy life while they diflipate it. 
Sophia, not finding what flie expefted, and. de-^ 
fpairing to meet with it, grew tired of the tow;i. 
She had a tender afFedtion for her parents, no- 
thing could fupply their place, nothing could 
'make her forget themj fhe returned to them a 
longvWhile before the time fixed for her departure 
from town. 

' She had no fooner refumed her offices at home, 
than they perceived, that though her .behaviour 
was the fame, her temper was altered. She was 
inattentive, impatient, thoughtful, and melancho- 
ly, and often hid herfelf to give vent to her tears. 
They concluded that fhe was in love, and that 
(he was afhamed of herpaffion; they charged 
her with it, and fhe denied it. She protefted that , 
ihe had never feen any one who had made thjf. 
leaft impreffion on her, and fhe declared the 

truth. 
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Neverthelefs, her languor increafed, and her 
health began to be impaired. Her mother, af- 
fefted by this alteration, determined to know the 
caufe of it. She took her afide, and addreffed 
her with that infinuating language, and with 
thofe irrefifHble carefles, of which maternal ten- 
der^efs alone is capable. " My dear child! pour 
forth your fecrets into your mother's bofom. 
Wh^t fecrets can you have which are not pro- 
per to be trufted with me ? Who feels for your 
uneafinefs ? Who fliares it with you ! Who 
wiihes to affuage it, but your father and mo- 
ther? Ah! my dear Sophy, muft your uneafi- 
nefs be the death of me ? Shall not I be ac- 
quainted With the caufe?'* 

So far from concealing her inquietude from 
her mother, the tender Sophia defired nothing 
more than to^place entire confidence in her, and 
to have the benefit of her confolation. But 
ihame prevented her difclpfing her fenfatlons^ 
her modefty could not de/cribe thofe emotions 
which in fpite of her refolutions agitated her bo- 
fom. At length, her confufion fuggefted her fi- 
tuation to her mother, and fhe extorted from her 
the mortifying confeffion. Far from making her 
uneafy by unjuft reproaches, fhe comforted, pi- 
tied, and wept over her; fhe had too much dif- 
<^^etion, to conflrue that evil into a crime, which 
her virtue alone rendered infupportablc. But 
why fhould Ihe unnecefiarily endure an evil, 
when the remedy was fo obvious and juflifiable f 
y^hy was fhe afraid to make ufe of the liberty 

which 
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which had been allowed her? Why did flie not 
accept a hufband; why not make choice of one? 
Did not ihc know that her deftiny depended en- 
tirely on herfelf, and that whatever choice ihe 
made, it would be approved, as fhe was incapa- 
ble of making a bad one ? She had been fent to 
town, flie would not ftay there; feveral had 
made their addrefles, fhe had reje£ted them all. 
What did flie expeft ? What would flie have f 
What a ftrange contradi£):ion ! 

The anfwer was fimple. If flie had only 
wanted a companion for her youth, flie might 
quickly have made her eleftion : but a matter for 
life is not to be chofen fo readily j and as thefc 
two elections are infeparable, it is neceflary for 
a young woman to wait, and fo^ietimes to wear 
out her youth, before (he can meet with a man 
with whom flie* Would choofe to pafs her whole 
life. This was the Cafe with Sophia: fhe want- 
ed a lover, but that lover muft be a hufband; 
and confidering the union of afFedions which 
fhe required, the one Wasalmoftas difficult to be 
found as the other. 

All the fttiart, gay fellows fhe had feen, fuit- 
cd her only in point of age; in every other re- 
fpeft they were deficient; their fuperficial under- 
ftanding, their vanity, their frivolous jargon, 
their irregular morals, their affefta'tion gave h^ > 
art avcrfion to them. She wanted to taieet with 
a man, and could find none but apes. 

" How unhappy afti I ! (faid flie to her mother) 
1 would willihgly fix rty afftfllon^, and I cart 

N 6 fir^ 
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£nd no objed worthy of them. A likii\g not 
founded on efteem can never be lafting. It is 
not merely an huiband that your Sophy wiflies 
for ! but one whofe charming image has been 
long fince imprinted in her mind. She can love 
him alone, ihe can make none but him happy; 
fhe can be happy herfelf with no other. She had 
rather pine and ftruggle with herfelf continually, 
Ihe had rather die iingle, than live with a man 
whom fhe could not love, and whom ihe "ihould 
only make miferable -, it is better not to be, than 
to exift only to be unhappy." 

Struck with the fingularity of thefe expreffions, 
her inother thought them fa extraordinary, that 
Ihe fufpeSed fome myftery at the bottom. So- 
phia was neither prudifh nor coquettiih. How 
could this excefEve delicacy be confiftent with 
her charafler, who from her infancy had only 
learned to be content with her condition, and to 
make a virtue of neceffity ? This pi£lure of an 
amiable man with wliich fh^ was fo enamoured, 
and which fhe fo often mentioned in her dif- 
courfe, made her mother conjefture that this ca- 
price had fome other foundation, which fhe had 
not difcovered, and ^hat Sophia had not confefTed 
all. The poor girl, opprefTed with her fecret 
inquietude, only longed to difburthen her mind. 
Her mother pretiTed her; fhe helitated. At laft 
overcome, and retiring without faying a word, 
ihe returned prefently with a book in her hand, 
f* Bewail your unhappy daughter (faid ihe) her 
melancholy is incurable, her tears will never be 

dried 
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dried up. You prcffed me to know the caufe : 
there it is," faid ihe, throwing the book on the 
table. Her mother took it up and opened it : 
it was the Adventures of Telemachus. She 
could not folve this riddle: at length, by fre- 
quent interrogations and obfcure anfwers, fhe 
underftood, with a furprife eafily to be imagined, 
that her daughter was the rival of Eucharis. 

Sophia was in love with Telemachus, and flie 
loved him with a paflion which nothing could 
abate. As foon as her father and mother di (co- 
vered her frenzy, they laughed, and thought to 
bring her to herfelf by dint of reafon. They 
were miftaken: they had not all the reafon on 
their fide i Sophia had fome fhare on . her part, 
and knew how to make ufe of it. How often 
lias fhe filenced them by ufing their own argu- 
ments; by (bowing them that they had done 
the mifchief themfelves; that they had not edu- 
cated her fultably for a man of the prefentage; 
that it would be neceffary for her to adopt her 
hufband's way of thinking, or incline him to 
adopt her's ; that they had rendered the firft im- 
practicable by the education they had given her,' 
and that the latter was the very thing fhe re- 
quired ! *' Give me (fays fhe) a man endowed 
with my principles, or one into whom I can in- 
fpire them, and I will marry him; but till then, 
how can you blame me ? Pity me ! I am unhappy, 
but not frantick. Does the heart depend on 
the will ? Has not my father anfwered this quef-* 
tion i Am I to blame if I love wh^t does not 

exifl? 
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cxift? I am no vifionary; I do not long for 
z prince, I do not want Telemachus, I know 
that he is a feigned charafler j I wifli for fome 
one who refembks him; and why fhould not 
fuch an one have exiftence, fince I exift, who 
find my heart fympathize with his? No, da 
not let us debafe human nature; do not let us 
fuppofe that an amiable and virtuous man is an 
ideal charafler. He cxifts, he Breathes, perhaps 
he is in fearch of me; perhaps he wiflies for one 
who has a mind capable of loving him. But 
what is he ? I Where is he ? I know not; he is 
not among thofe I have feen; and certainly is 
not one of thofe whom I dVer jfhall fee. O. my 
parents ! why have you made me fo enamoured 
of virtue? If I can entertain no other paffion, 
the fault is lefs mine than your's." 

Shall I draw this melancholy detail to a ca- 
taflrophe? Shall I relate the tedious difcourfe 
which preceded it? . Shall I defcribe an impa- 
tient mother, who changed her firft carefles into 
ieverities ? Shall I reprefent an enraged father, 
forgetting his former promifes, and treating the 
moft virtuous of girls as a creature diftraded ? 
Shall I picture the unfortunate Sophy, more 
ilrongly attached to her chimera by tjie pcrfe- 
cution ^e underwent, pining, drooping, mak* 
ing flow approaches towards death, and defcend* 
ing into the tomb, at a time when they thought 
to have led her to the altar? No, I will banifh 
thefe mournful images. I nfed not go fo far to 
prove by fuch an affefting inftance, that not- 

withftanding 
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withftanding the prejudices which refiilt from 
the manners of the age, the enthufiafm of ho- 
nour and virtue is no more a ftranger to the 
breaft of women than to that of men; and that 
there is jiothing, which, under the guidance of 
nature, they are not capable of, as well as our- 
felves. 

Some, perhaps, will ftop me here, to enquire 
whether nature enjoins us to take fo much pains 
to fupprefs our defires? I anfwer. No; hut I 
add that vfp do not derive our inordinate defire$ 
from nature. Therefore, whatever is not con- 
fen taneous to nature is againft it; I have proved 
this a thoufand times. 

Let us now join Emilius to his Sophia; let us 
revive that lovely girl; let us curb the fallies of 
her imagination, and render her deftiny more 
happy. In defcribing a woman of common ca- 
pacity, while I have endeavoured to elevate her 
mind, I have almoft perverted her underftanding. 
In this I have been milled myfelf.— To return, 
therefore, to the point we fetout from. Sophia 
has a good difpofition, with a mind not above 
the common rank; fo that whenever fhe excels 
others, it is the effect of her education. 



I Propofed in this book, to fay every thing 
which might be offered, and to leave every one 
to adopt fuch fentiments as might be moft con- 
formable to his own judgement. I intended at 
firft to have begun very early in forming the 

confort 
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confort of Emilius, and to have educated them 
for each other, and with each other. But on 
recollection, I found that all thefe previous ar- 
rangements were improper, and that it was ab- 
furd to deftine two children for each other, be- 
fore we know whether fuch an union is agreeable 
to the order of nature, and whether they will 
poflefs the neceflary requifites to complete it. 
We muft not confound what is natural to the. 
favage ftate of mankind, with what is natural 
to a ftate of civil fociety. In the firft cafe, 
every woman is fuitable to every man, becaufe 
neither the one or the other have any difl:in£lion 
more than their common and primitive forma- 
tion: in the fecond inftance, every particular 
charafter being formed by means of civil infti- 
tutions, and every mind having received its pe- 
culiar and determined bent, not only frorfi edu- 
cation, but from an aflbciation, either well or ill 
combined, of their natural difpofitions with that 
education, it is impoffible to unite them pro- 
perly, without. prefenting them to each other, in 
order to difcover whether all circumftances are 
fuitable, or at leaft to prefer that choice in which 
the greater number of effential requifites con- 
cur. 

The mifchief is, that the fecial ftate, at the 
fame time that it difcriminates charaders, makes 
a diftindtion of rank alfo; and one rank being 
very unequal to another, the greater the differ- 
ence of ftations, the greater is the confufioh of 
charaflers. From hence arife difpropgrtionate 
< mar- 
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marriages, and all the diforders which refult from 
them; from whence it is evident, that, by a ne- 
cefiary confequence, the natural inclinations are 
perverted, in proportion as the difparity is more 
or lefs unequal : the greater diftance there is efia- 
blifhed between high and low, the more the con- 
jugal tie is relaxed; the more rich and poor there 
are, the fewer fathers and hufbands will be foynd. 
Neither the m after nor the fervant have, ftridly 
ipeaking, any family connexions; they regard 
only tbofe of their refpeclive fituations. 

.Would you pi'event thefe abufes, and -rehder 
the marriage ftate happy, ftifle all prejudices, 
lay afide human inftitutions, and confult nature. 
Dp not unite young people who are fuited to 
each other only in rank and fortune, and who 
will never agree, when their circumftances al- 
ter; but alTociate thofe only who. will agree in 
every fituation of life, in every country what- 
ever, and in every condition in which fortune 
may place them. I do not maintain that equa- 
lity of condition is abfolutely indiiFerent in ma- 
trimony; but I infift that the influence of na- 
tural requiiltes is fo much fuperiour, that the 
happineL of life depends on them alone; and 
that there is a certain conformity of tafte, hu- 
mour, inclination, and" charaiSler, whi^h (hould 
engage a difcreet father, though he ihould be a 
prince or a monarch, to beftow his fon without 
hefitation upon a girl of a congenial turn, though 
fhe fhould chance to be born of a mean family, 
and ihould even be the daughter of a beggar. 

Yes. 
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Yes, I maintain it, that let all the misfortunes 
we can imagine light upon a pair cemented hy 
mutual aiFedion, that they will enjoy more real 
happinefs on mingling their tears, than they 
would feel in the higheft ftation on earth, embit** 
tered by a difagreement. of affeSions. 

Therefore, inftead of having thought of a wife 
to Emilius from his infancy* I waited to knaw 
what kind of a woman would fuit him. It is not 
I who make choice for him, it is nature ; my bufi- 
nefs is only to difcover what e}e£tion Ihe has 
made. My buiinefs; I fay mine, and not his 
father's j for in committing his fon to my care, 
he refigns his place to me, and fubftitutes my 
right in the room of his own : I am the trueYa- 
tber of Emilius ; it Is I who have formed him d 
man, I would have declined the care of edu- 
eating him, if I had not been at liberty to marry 
him agreeably to his inclination: that is, to my. 
own. Nothing but the pleafure of rendering a 
human being happy can make amends for the 
trouble it cofts to fix him in fuch a fituation. 

Dp not imagine, neverthelefs, that I waited 
to find a wife for Emilius, till I had prompted 
him to ch^oofe one for himfelf. The fearch I di- 
refted him to make was onlv with a view to 
make him acquainted with women, that he might 
know their true value. Sophia Jias been difco- 
vered fome time; perhaps Jmilius has feen her 
already; but he will not be acq^uainted with her 
till the proper time. 

Though 
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Though equality of condition is not eflential 
to matrimony^ yet when this equality concurs 
with other requifites^ it gives it an additional 
valuer it is not to be balanced by any other con-- 
fideration, but where every thing elfe is equal it 
turns the fcale. 

A man, unlefs he is a fovereign, cannot choofe 
a wife out of every rank ; for though he may be 
above prejudices, others may not ; and perhaps, 
a girl might fuit him, whom, nevetthelefs, he 
may not be able to obtain. There are pruden- 
tial maxims, therefore, which ought to limit the 
views of a difcreet father. He ihould hot en- 
deavour to advance his fon to a condition above 
his rank ;^ for it may not be in his power tx> 
effeSt it. Admitting it was, he ought not to at- 
tempt it; for of what consequence is rank to a 
young man, at leaf): to my pupil? And at the 
fame time, id aiming at preferment, he expofes 
himfelf to a thoufand real misfortunes, which he 
will feel all his life. I even infift that we ought 
not to endeavour to fet advantages of diiFerent 
kinds in competition with each other ; as thofe 
of nobility and wealth; becaufe we can never 
agree upon a common ftandard : and the prefe- 
rence which every one gives to his own poffef- 
iion lays the* foundation of difcord between 
families, and often between huiband and 
wife. 

There is a material difference, however, whe- 
ther a man marries above or beneath himfdf. 
The firft is abfolutely repugnant to reafon, the 

latter 
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latter is more conformable to it. As a family 
is allied to fociety by its head, tbe condition ctf 
the mafter governs that of the whole family*. 
When he enters rnto an alliance with a woma^ 
of inferiour rank, he does not debafe himfelf, he 
exalts his wife; on the contrary, by marrying a 
wortlan above him, he demeans her, without 
raifing himfelf: thus, in the firft inftance, there 
is an advantage without any inconvenience;, 
and in the fecond, an inconvenience without any 
advantage. Befides, it is agreeable to the order 
of nature, that a woman ihould obey her huf- 
band. Therefore, when he choofes one of an. 
inferiour rank, the order of nature and of fociety 
concur, and every thing is right. It is quite 
the reverfe when he matches above himfelf j a 
man expofes himfelf to th*e alternative of being 
either defpi fed or ungrateful. In that cafe, the 
woman, gaining the afcendancy, becomes a ty- 
rant over her mafter; and the mafter becoming a 
Have, finds himfelf the moft-miferable and ridi- 
culous of all beings. Such are thofe unhappy 
favourites, whom the monarchs of Afia hx>noiir 
and torture: by their alliance; and who, it i& faid^ 
are X)bliged to creep in at the feet of the bed ta 
get to their wives. 

I expeft that many readers, who may have re- 
collected that I fuppofe women to have a natural 
talent of governing men, will accufe me of cpn- 
tradidtion here ; but they aremiftaken. There 
is a great deal of difference between ufurping. a 
right of empire, and governing him who com- 
mands. 
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xnands., A woman's empire is an empire of 
gentlenefs, addrefs, and complacency; her orders 
are careffes, and her menaces are tears. She 
ought to rule in her family, as a prime minifter 
in the ftate, by having the art to difiate thofe 
orders fee would wife to receive. In this feiife, 
it is certain, that the beft regulated families are 
thofe Where the wife has the moft influence. But 
when fee pays no regard to what her huftand 
fays, when fee ufurps his prerogative, and 
would rule of herfelf, diforder and mifery, feame 
and difeonour, are the confequence. 

Suppofing the choice to remain between equals- 
^nd inferiours, I believe that we muft ftill make 
fome reftriftions with regard to the latter; for 
it is difficult to meet with a woman, among the 
dregs of the people, capable of making a worthy 
man happy : not that people in the loweft ftation 
are more vicious than thofe in the higheft, but 
becaufe they have lefs idea of what is good and 
virtuous, and becaufe the oppreffion they under- 
go from others, ftems, in their opinion, to ren- 
der their very vjccs juftifiable. 

Man naturally fpeculates but little. Reflexion 
is an art which is acquired like all others, but 
with moft difficulty. I know but two claffes of 
each fex, which are efl!entiilly different; the 
one, of thofe who refledl; the other, of thofe 

J^ho have no reflexion; and this difference pro- 
eeds erith^ely from education!' A man of the 
firft dafs ought not to form an alliance with 
a woman of the latter ; for he lofes one of the 

greateft 
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greateft bleffings of focictj, to a lefle&ing mind, 
when his wife can bear no part in his reflexions. 
They who pa& their whole lives in working for 
their daily bread, have noideas beyond thdr bu* 
fineft or their intereft, and all their underftand* 
ing feems to lie in .their fingers ends. This 
ignorance is neither prejudicial to their intent j 
nor their morals; it is often of ienrice to them. 
Sometimes by means of reflexion, we are led to 
compound with our duty, and we conclude by 
fubftitujting a jargon of words, in the room of 
things. Our own conscience is the moft en-- 
lightened philefopher^ There is xio need to be 
acquainted with Tully's Offices, to make a man 
of probity : and perhaps the moft virtuous woman 
in the world, is the leaft acquainted with the 
definition of virtue. But it is -no lefs true, that 
an improved underftanding can only render fym 
ciety agreeable; and it is a melancholly thing 
•for a father of a family, who is fond of home, 
to be obliged to be always wrapped up in him- 
felf, and to have nobody about him to whom he 
<an impart bis fentiments. 

Befides, how ihould a woman void of r^ex- 
4on be capable of educating her children? How 
ihould ibe difcern what is proper for them? 
How (hould ihe incline them to thoie virtues Okc 
is unacquainted with, or to that merit of which 
ihe has nq idea i JShe can only foothe or chide 
them; render them infolent or timid; ihe will 
make them forma! coxcomb^ or igliorwt block- 
heads^ 
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heads; but will never make them fenfible or 
amiable. • 

It is not proper, therefore, for a man of edu- 
cation to take a woman without any, nor confe- 
quently to choofe one in a ftation of life which 
deprives her of that benefit. But 1 had rather a 
hundred times have a fimple girl, meanly edu- 
cated, than ft learned and witty lady, who fhould 
come into my family to ereSt a literary tribunal^ 
of which herfelf is prefident. A witty wife is a- 
fcourge to her huiband, her children, her friends, 
lier fetvants, and to all the world • Her fublime 
elevation of genius makes her defpife all the du- 
ties of a wife; and (he always affects, like Ma- 
dame de PEnclos, to difplay the fenfe and know- 
ledge of a man. Abroad fhe is al?v^ys.ridicu-! 
lous, and juftly cenfured 5 becaufe it is impof- 
fiUetoavoid ridicule and cenfure, when we ftart 
from our ccmdidon, and are npt formed for that 
which we affume. Thefe women of genius ne- 
ver impofe upon any but fools., We always know 
what artift or what friend held the pen or the 
pencil in all their works. We know what man 
of letters was the oracle they privately confulted. 
All this impofture is unbecoming a prudent wo- 
man. Even if fhe had real talents, her preten- 
fion^^puld dd)afe them. On the contrary, it 
is her pride to pais unnoticed ; her glory cOnfifU 
in the efteem of her buftand ; her pleafure is cen« 
tered in the happinefi of her family, lleader^ 
1 appeal to you; be .fincere ; which is it %h^ 
4 «»ve« 
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gives you the beft opinion of a womati, whieh 
makes you accoft her with the greateft refpedt, 
the feeing her employed in the occupations of 
her fex, in the cares of her family, furrounded 
with her children ; or the finding her bufy in 
fcribbling verfes at her toilet, encorapaffed with 
pamphlets, trifling billets, and meffage-cards ? 
Every learned lady would . remain a virgin for 
IJfe, if there were none but fenfiWe men in the 

J^arts cur nolim te ducerey Galla f Diferta eu 

Next to thefe confidefations comes that.of per- 
fon. This is the firft thing which makes an im« 
preffipn, and the laft which we ought to regard \ 
yet it ought not to be entirely overlooked. Ex- 
traordinary beauty ought rather, iamy opinion, 
to be avoided, than deiired in matrimony* 
Beauty ibon palls by fruition ; at the end of fix 
weeks it is of no value to him who enjoys it, 
but its inconveniences are as lafting as itfdf* If 
^ beautiful woman is any thing lefs than ^n 
s^ngel, her hu(band muft be the moft uahappy of 
Qi^n 'y and admitting (he were an angel^ how will 
(he fecure him from being furroimdcd. with ri« 
y^ls ? If extreme deformity w«re hot. difguftf ttl» 
I flipuld prefer it to exoeifive beauty ; for,' in ai 
Ihort '^igie, either' beoondiRg indifferent to the- 
l^ufbanjl, b^uty is an ineoiivehience, and defor*. 
mity an advantage .^ but that degree of uglinefs 

, which 



vOAdh prodacQ$ .4ifti»ft is the w^r^l.^f ^l iP^i^ . 
fortunes > th« i4e$, irtftM of Uing eflfacad jbjfif 
twici cpntMfiually mcneafca, till k grows ifxt^ 
cwnfirioUd aafipatjiy: fuch a m^riagc muft be. 
truely./njfqrabk; even death itfelf. would be.pre- 

ftrabk«r. jr.. . /■-/.■- . - .^ 
c : A «ftedJ4« if^4«fiitWe i»>¥erf ^ng^jnot ,e»->. 
Gcpiing beauty. An agreeable and- gr#€eful fw; 
gunc^ wliicfeddieiB n^t iiiiif»re If^vebtiC^eem^ i^- 
moft to. be prcferhsd:- itjs ©f rt^ pitejjadike to^tiiQ 
hdbatfd^ and lheadvmtag0 tuript^-. to^e mvii^Al: 
isdevtft of botb^ hilAand a^iwHSs^u' Gfaie^'i^ 
not faiie^ iifae beauty> Acy ai»Tlaiir*g, .tbfgr :am^ 
cehtimially xfenfiitMsigis.(a»i ^ ji^ifiOo^ul wof94i^# 
tite lias attraijUahf ^ will». thicty years ifheO/ii>9^-« 
i4xge» be » agreeaibile to.her trafbahd ja^ fiieiwa^ 
ma Jier^iwidiiigrday..... i . .-i 

- Stfthait the e^nfideratiGm which determinect 
me in the choice of Sophia: a difciple of na- 
ter^^^,^ ^ WeH' lLs:^J£«nllkist^. JShe^Ii^iuit hint: 
BMer i^an.tffiJb9r driver} flie wiiibfetti^^tohiniit' 
it wif^.MAgiit tbiMiavie m faer iiidbsftdi Siie: »: 
His 6(}ttlilifi bif(fai4nd«il^it;4hori£^Wsf!DfBriotij^^ 
|fl^5>^ilte><tf flnrtitte;.-' Shd.is ^ci: fltilctng at AtA: 
})gMt,'blitflM'gr(^aAoi(riagc3d«dbk niei^d^yi. 
Ha* j^^^iCifl^^arin 'd^dratsslbjf ikegtfe«i,.itdee*. 
iidedM|Aij^4tMfMr utiM i^ibatewq(i«lnttalc8^ 
«i« .ittTjlMflntia irilLfaeMoii fe^fiUeof k thaa 
ttHy'^ttriii^ii Jmbgil'iier aAiitBBtirau^ not taJ^ 
«M^(Utidfy^( Neither Iwe ft: bissM nt^l^^tA^ ifte 
ifl^ tsrfte'Wriciitet jippikftioO)' itateiltiiAf^itfaMit 
c.iVioM III*. CX att,. 
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art^ }ttdgement without knowledge,. Her-vnder- 
ftmding is not inftrii£led, butit is cultivated for 
information ; it is a foil well [Prepared, which ohly 
wants (owing, to yi6ld a ^Idiiteou^ h^rveft; She 
has read few - books befide - Teleaiachus^ which 
fell into her hands by chance. But can- a ^rl. 
capable of beihg enatftbured -With Telemachus 
have a heart without ^affedioAS^ and an^ under-i 
ftanding without refinement f - O hoW- lovely is 
her ignorance ! Happy is he who is deftined to 
inftrud her! She will never pretend to be the 
tutor of her huibjind, but will be content to.her 
his pxipiK Far. from attempting to fubj^ him; 
to her tafte, (he will accoomiodate herfelf to his. 
She will be more eftimable- to him^ than if.flie 
W«6 learned: he will have a pleafure in tnftrud^ 
ing her.-— It is time they fhould be^introduced to 
each other : let us make bafte to bring them to- 
gether. 

We quitted Paris without the leaft regret^ 
That trifluig place is not toour.tafle* . £iQiUus 
turned an eye of contempt towirds the city, .and 
4aid with concern— ^^ How diany day^Ihgve we 
loft in a fruideft isarch! It is not thei^e Iain 
to look for a wife; my friend^ you knew tliaC 
Ihe was, not to be found diere i but. my>time if 
po lofs to you, and. my nu^forMmcs oC9i^fion ypti 
no foDicitude." . I looked at Jiim atteiklivf iy» 
and aiked'him, widiout eniQtiofiy F* £iiiilius» d^ 
youireally think what jro4fay T' Op this, in an 
inftant hcJowin|o my arqu, eoiAa^aong tne ten* 



